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PERSONALITY DYNAMICS DURING SUCCESS-FAILURE 
SEQUENCES * 


BY JAMES A. BAYTON anv ESTHER C. WHYTI 
Howard University 


T is a truism that a person never 

faces a completely static, unchanging 

set of conditions. Although at times 
situations appear to flow along, each 
new circumstance merging smoothly 
into the psychological field established 
by prior events and conditions, situa- 
tions inevitably arise which create 
abrupt changes in the character of the 
psychological field. The flow of events 
takes a sharp turn in another direction 
and assumes thereby quite different sig- 
nificance. In some instances the change 
of direction is one from a sequence of 
positive or supporting experiences (e.g., 
success) to another characterized by 
negative or threatening experiences 
(e.g., failure). In other instances, ob- 
viously, the change of direction may be 
of the reverse order. We expect to find 
differing patterns of behavior associated 
with success and with failure, and we 
expect a change from success to failure 
or vice versa to be associated with 
changes in behavior. If these expecta- 
tions be true, the question arises as to 
whether or not the characteristics of the 
behavior associated with success and 
with failure are independent of the 
order in which these two differing 
qualities of experience follow one an- 
other. Will the same behavior be asso- 
ciated with success when it occurs first 
in a sequence as when it follows failure? 
And conversely, will the same behavior 

* This paper was read at the Annual Meeting 
of the Eastern Psycholegical Association, Spring 


field, Mass., 1949. The authors wish to acknowl 
edge the assistance of Miss Flora E. Haley 
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be associated with failure when it oc- 
curs first in a sequence as when it fol- 
lows success? The dependent behavioral 
variables that we have attempted to 
investigate in association with success, 
failure, and with sequential changes 
from success to failure and from failure 
to success are (1) aspirations, (2) con- 
fidence, and (3) performance. 

There have been a number of studies 
of the effects of experimentally induced 
experiences of success and failure on 
various measures of aspiration. We shall 
make no attempt to review them all 
here, but certain studies are especially 
pertinent; for example, Diggory (6) 
has studied the effect of failure upon 
both “hopes” and “expectations.” Both 
types of aspiration were lowered, and 
by approximately the same degree. The 
present experiment differs from Dig- 
gory’s in that it explores the influence 
of changing conditions of success and 
failure, and also in the nature of the 
dependent variables. Our measure of 
aspiration, however, resembles some- 
what the expectations investigated by 
Diggory. 

Child and Whiting (5) have iavesti- 
gated the relation between success and 
failure and aspirations in terms of 
everyday situations. One of their major 
concerns was with the validity of ex- 
periments on _ personality dynamics 
conducted under artificial, laboratory 
conditions. Two of the generalizations 
which they were able to confirm have 
a bearing upon the present experiment. 
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(1) “Success generally leads to a raising 
of the level of aspiration, and failure to 
a lowering.” (2) “Shifts in level of 
aspiration are in part a function of 
changes in the subject’s (S’s) confidence 
in his ability to attain goals.” As was 
true in Diggory’s experiment, Child and 
Whiting have also considered success 
and failure each as isolated events. 

Although Child and Whiting consid- 
ered confidence in their investigation, 
it is a behavioral variable which has re- 
ceived little consideration in the various 
experimental studies of aspiration. 
Aspirations are goal-statements concern- 
ing a future level of achievement. Meas- 
ures of aspiration leave unexamined the 
S’s confidence that he will attain in 
performance his stated goals. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that two individ- 
uals can have similar aspirations but 
differ in terms of their confidence about 
achieving their aspirations. 

The distinction between stated goals 
and confidence in attaining such goals 
has been made by several writers in 
their discussions of morale. Brote- 
markle (4), for example, has described 
morale as “the subjective internal state 
associated with human action in a given 
task.” He points out that “morale deter- 
mines the energy, the judgment, the 
determination, the enthusiasm, and the 
self-discipline with which man pursues 
his conviction.” Rundquist and Sletto 
(9) have defined morale as being “a 
person’s confidence in his ability to cope 
with whatever the future may bring.” 
Allport (1) has said that “morale may 
be viewed as a zest for solving personal 
problems” and that “morale may be 
. when there is con- 
these 


said to be high 
fidence in the attainment of 
goals. . 

Whereas these definitions make a dis 
tinction be tween goals, pe r £, and con 
fidence, there is also implicit in them 


the view that the quality of perform 


ance is a function of confidence. This 
is seen most clearly, perhaps, in Brote- 
markle’s use of the terms “human ac- 
tion,” “energy,” and “determination.” 
Thus in the present experiment, we 
have included performance measures as 
well as the more subjective reports of 
aspirations and confidence. Both experi- 
mental and clinical evidence indicates 
that these three variables (1) aspirations, 
(2) confidence, and (3) performance 
are among the most critical ones in- 
volved in reactions to success and fail- 
ure. Thus far, however, it has not been 
demonstrated through either laboratory 
experimentation or systematic study of 
real-life incidents how these variables 
are influenced by success-failure and 
failure-success sequences. 

Previous experiments on aspiration 
level have indicated that reports of 
“least aspiration” may reflect indirectly 
the S’s confidence about achieving his 
stated goals (7,8). The immediate prob- 
lem in those experiments concerned get- 
ting adequate control of the aspiration 
statements made by the Ss. They were 
asked to give three levels of aspiration 
and the effect of a social variable upon 
these levels was investigated. The three 
levels of aspiration were called: maxi- 
mum, actual, and least. The maximum 
level of aspiration was the highest score 
the subjects felt they could possibly 
make (not necessarily on the next trial) ; 
the actual aspiration was the score the 
subjects said they were trying to make 
on the next trial; and the Jeast aspira- 
tion was the score below which they 
felt certain they would not fall on the 
next trial. 

The results of these experiments 
showed little correlation between either 
the maximum and least aspirations or 
the actual and least aspirations. These 
findings led to the hypothesis that the 
least aspirations were independent state- 
ments of confidence (3). The rationale 
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for this is as follows. Suppose two stu- 
dents have the same actual grade aspira- 
tions for an examination, let us say, 85. 
One feels that even if things go badly 
he will not make below 70, and the 
other feels that he will not make less 
than 60. The two students have differ- 
ent interpretations of how far they can 
fall, should disaster strike, and these 
different Jeast statements reflect a dif- 
ference in degree of confidence. The 
design of this experiment permits the 
testing of this hypothesis. 

This experiment was thus designed 
to test the three following hypotheses: 

(1) Levels of aspiration (both “least 
aspirations” and “actual aspirations”), 
confidence, and performance will show 
differences when the S is working under 
conditions of success and conditions of 
failure. 

(2) Differences in measures of these 
variables will also differ according to 
whether the sequence is success-failure 
or failure-success. 

(3) The “least level of aspiration” is 
a measure of confidence. 


PROCEDURE 
A major problem in this experiment 
was obtaining an independent measure 
of confidence. It was decided to use a 
five-point scale as a means of measuring 
the S’s confidence. The scale was: 

1.1 am absolutely confident that I am 
going to make it—I have no doubt 
about it. 

. lam very confident that I am going 
to make it. 

.1 am confident that I am going to 
make it. 

.L1 am confident that I should make 
it but I do have some doubts about 
it. 

.1 am confident that I should make 
it but I do have a great deal of 
doubt about it. 

Perhaps some will doubt the validity 
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of such a category as, “I am confident 
that I should make it but I do have a 
great deal of doubt about it.” We were 
faced with the alternative of having a 
category like, “I am most lacking in 
confidence that I will make it.” Such 
a category, calling for a rather bold ad- 
mission of inadequacy, would certainly 
bias the ratings more than the ones we 
chose. In addition, it seemed reason- 
able that confidence and doubt make up 
the total confidence pattern. Therefore, 
the concept of confidence should accept 
a mixture of feelings. 

The subjects were 60 male college stu- 
dents. They were randomly divided 
into two groups of 30 each, Groups A 
and B. 

The task used was the Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation Test. Each trial 
consisted of the Placing Test immedi- 
ately followed by the Turning Test. 

Each S was tested individually and 
was told that the task was an important 
measure of mechanical ability. They 
were told that “converted scores” would 
be given them after each trial and that 
the highest possible score was 500, the 
average was 250, and failure to complete 
a trial in five minutes was zero. Each 
S was given one practice trial which 
was then followed by Trial 1. Upon 
completion of Trial 1, he was given his 
score. Every S received the same score 
for this first trial. At this point, the E 
said, “Your score that time was 234. 
Now, I want you to tell me just what 
score you are going to make on this 
next trial and also just what score you 
would bet you will not fall below. 
Remember, the score you are going to 
try to make on this next trial and not 
the score you would get if you per- 
formed to your utmost. I also want the 
score you would bet you would not fall 
below. Do you understand?” ...“Now, 
what score are you going to try to 


make?” ... “Now, what score do you 
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bet you won't fall below?” (These in- 
structions were designed to obtain “ac- 
tual” and “least” aspirations, but not 
the “maximum” aspirations.) After 
these statements were obtained the con- 
fidence level was determined. E ex- 
plained, “J have here some statements 
as to how you feel about attaining this 
score of ... (score given as Actual as- 
piration). / want you to read them and 
then tell me the number of the state- 
ment which is the way you feel about 
making this score.” 

During Session I (10 trials) the Ss 
in Group A performed under conditions 


“ 
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REsuLTs 
Table 1 shows the correlations be- 
tween the mean D (discrepancy)— 
scores for the aspirations, actual and 
least, and the mean confidence ratings 
for each session. The D-score used here 
was the difference between the fictitious 
score reported to S and the aspiration 
statement for the next trial. 
The low correlations between 


the 


actual and least levels of aspiration con- 
firm the findings of previous experi- 
ments (7,8). However, the correlations 
between the D-scores for the least as- 
pirations and the confidence ratings 


TABLE 1 


CorRELATIONS BETWEEN MEAN D-Scores AND CoNFIDENCE RATINGS 


Confidence and Least level of aspiration 


Confidence and Actual level of aspiration 


Actual and Least level of aspiration 


of constant failure. The score reported 
to them after a trial was always one to 
seven points below the score which had 
been given as the “actual” level of as- 
piration for that particular trial. During 
Session II (10 trials) Group A per- 
under constant 
success, the scores reported to the Ss 


formed conditions of 
being one to seven points above the 
previous “actual” levels of aspiration. 
Group B experienced the converse order 
of constant success during Session I and 
constant failure during Session II. Each 
S had a brief rest period between the 
two sessions. Actual levels of aspiration, 
least levels of aspiration, and « onfidence 
statements were obtained for all trials 
except the first in Session I 


Session | 
(FaiLure) 


Group B 
(N = 30) 


Group A 


Session II 
(Faiture) 


SEssIon II SEss1on I 


(Success) (Success) 


were so low that little support is ob- 
tained for the hypothesis that the /east 
level of aspiration is a measure of con- 
fidence. 

The mean D-scores and the mean 
confidence ratings for the groups in the 
various sessions are given in Table 2. 
The t-values for changes in each vari- 
able from Session I to Session II are 
also in Table 2. Table 3 presents the 
t-values for the comparisons of the 
groups within a given session for each 
variable. 

The mean actual D-score for failure 
during Session I was not significantly 
different from the mean actual D-score 
for success during Session I. The mean 
least D-score for failure throughout 
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TABLE 2 


Qo 


Mean D-Scores AND MEAN CoNFIDENCE RATINGS 


Group A 
(N = 30) 


Session II 
(Success) 


Session I 
(FarLure) 


Actual level of aspiration 
Least level of aspiration 


Confidence rating 


°P = < 2s 
Se o> PF > 20 


Session I was significantly smaller than 
the mean /east D-score for success in 
Session I. In other words, the Ss who 
were succeeding during the first session 
seemed to be making greater allowances 
for the extent to which they might fail. 
The mean confidence rating for success 
in Session I was not significantly differ- 
ent from that for failure during Ses- 
sion I. 

When the subjects who started out 
with constant failure shifted to constant 
success, there was a definite lowering 
of the actual aspirations to a closer ap- 
proximation of the prior performance 
scores (the D-scores tended to de- 
crease). The same direction of reaction 
occurred when the shift was from con- 
stant success to constant failure. When 
the change was from failure to success 


Group B 
(N = 30) 


Session | Session II 


(Success) (Faure) 


9-73 3-71 


> 


~4.84 
.80 


-44 


-79 2 


the discrepancy between the previous 
scores and the J/east aspirations in- 
creased but the difference was not statis- 
tically significant. When the change 
was from success to failure these parti- 
cular D-scores decreased. The change 
in situation had no effect upon the mean 
confidence-ratings. 

Figure 1 is a graphic presentation of 
the behavior of the confidence-ratings 
from trial to trial. When constant fail- 
ure was the initial experience there was 
an increase in confidence up to Trial 3, 
maintenance at that point for several 
trials (with a slight deflection), then a 
drop followed by an increase. During 
the rest period there seemed to be a 
slight drop in confidence. The shift to 
success brought a momentary decrease 
in confidence which was followed by a 


TABLE 3 


t-Va.Lues For Group A vs. Group B Wiruin A Respective SEssion 


Actual level of aspiration 
Least level of aspiration 


Confidence ratings 


oP = <€ ai 


*? 05 > Pp > 1 


Session I Session Il 


-47° 
.84 


.65 
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GROUPA 


Failure Succass 





SESSION I SESSION 


GROUP B 


COMFIDERCE RATINGS 


Feilure 








io tt 


TRiais 


Fic. 1. Triat-py-Triat, ANALYsIs OF MEAN 
ConFivenct RATINGS 


rebuilding for several trials. Then there 
occurred a break in confidence followed 
by another rise. 

The picture was quite different when 
the circumstance was success followed 
During the initial, success 
fluctuations at a 


by failure. 
cession, there 
relatively low level of confidence for 


were 


several trials, followed by an increase 
“shaky” to- 
During 


which, however, became 
ward the end of the session. 
the rest period for this group a rise in 
confidence seemed to occur. Introduc 


tion into the failure situation brought 


about a drop in confidence. After sev- 


eral trials of failure there was a sporadic 


increase in confidence followed by a 
decline. However, just at the last trial 
there was another increase in confidence. 

Figure 2 gives the performance curves 


for the two groups. The times on Trial 


I were 114.93 sec. and 113.83 sec. for 
Groups A and B, respectively. This 
difference was not significant. In Ses- 
sion I the success-subjects made better 
progress than the failure-subjects. This 
superiority was present also in the sec- 
ond session. However, it should be 
noted that introduction into the failure 
situation, on the part of the previous 
success-subjects, was associated with dis- 
ruption of their performance for several 
trials. 


Discussion 


The above results confirm two of our 
hypotheses and lead to the rejection of 
one (that /east levels of aspiration are 
measures of confidence). The rejection 
of the latter hypothesis is based upon 
the low correlations obtained between 
the /east levels of aspiration and the 
confidence ratings. In addition, the 
fluctuations of the /east aspirations and 
confidence ratings during the course of 


120 


—— Group A 


--=—= Group B 








10 1 15 
TRIALS 
Fic. 2. PERFORMANCES OF Group A (FAILuRE 
FoLLoweEp By Success) AND Group B 
(Success FoLttowep spy Fariture) 
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the experimental sessions were quite dif- 
ferent. This still leaves us with the 
problem of defining the aspect of per- 
sonality represented in the least level 
of aspiration. A separate attempt to 
answer this question through an analy- 
sis of its correlation with personality 
traits as revealed by a standardized test 
has led to failure (2). 

Despite the demonstration that Jeast 
aspirations and confidence appear to be 
independent aspects of personality it 
seems to us that both variables should 
be included in systematic approaches to 
the study of the individual’s goal-setting 
behavior, the factors influencing it and 
the consequences of it. Most investiga- 
tors of aspiration dynamics have con- 
centrated on the more positive aspect of 
the behavior; namely, the aspiration 
specifically announced as the goal in a 
situation yet to be faced. Those experi- 
ments which have incorporated in them 
the concept of the /east level of aspira- 
tion have shown that the individual also 
establishes a “floor” for himself. 

From the time of the introduction of 
the aspiration concept it has been as- 
sumed that feelings of failure are de- 
veloped when the individual performs 
below his aspiration (the particular 
aspiration we call actual). Our view is 
that feelings of failure should become 
more intense as performance approaches 
the “floor” which the individual had 
established for himself. It seems pos- 
sible that this intensification of feelings 
of failure is not only a matter of falling 
below an aspired-to goal; it might well 
be a function of the extent to which his 
performance is either approaching or 
falling below a “least” point which his 
self-esteem had led him to establish. In 
other words, the intensity of the failure 
feelings aroused in two people who 
missed similar actual aspirations by the 
same degree could be different because 
of a difference in the extent to which 
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their performances approached their 
least aspirations. 

Two basic points of difference be- 
tween this experiment and those re- 
ported by Diggory and by Child and 
Whiting should be noted. Our empha 
sis upon the need for investigations in 
terms of changing circumstances has 
already been given above. On the other 
hand, it should be observed that our 
measures of aspirations were D-scores 
and not the absolute aspirations. This 
means that our findings are to be evalu 
ated in terms of the separation between 
prior performance and aspirations for 
new performances. The use of D-scores 
in this experiment yields information 
not merely on whether aspirations were 
raised or lowered but on the extent to 
which the various sequences influenced 
the subjects to change their aspirations 
in terms of the level of their prior 
performances. 

With respect to the relation between 
sequence-order and personality dynam- 
ics, our data indicate that not only did 
the circumstances of the moment 
operate to influence aspirations, confi- 
dence, and performance, but the effects 
of prior experiences were also opera- 
tive. Whether the initial experience 
was success or failure did not seem to 
affect the determination of actual levels 
of aspiration. However, the nature of 
the initial experience did influence the 
least aspirations. Those who were fail- 
ing gave themselves much less “elbow 
room” for low scoring than did those 
This might in 
since 


who were succeeding. 
dicate the operation of judgment 
those experiencing failure did have an 
idea of how much they were failing. 
Those who were succeeding during the 
first session did not have any failure 


experiences to serve as a basis for de 


fining their lowest possible scores. 
It had been expected that when suc 
failure there would be 


cess followed 
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increases in the discrepancies between 
performance and subsequent actual 
aspirations and the reverse of this when 
failure followed success. Instead, there 
was a decrease in both instances. It 
appears that a shift in these circum- 
stances, regardless of direction, made the 
subjects more cautious in establishing 
their actual levels of aspiration. How- 
ever, the the success 
following-failure were much 
than the failure 
following-success session. The prior 
failure experiences seem to have con- 
tinued to operate in a rather dramatic 
way to offset whatever optimism the 
individual may have felt because of his 
current This 
seems to be experimental verification of 
the clinical observation that individuals 
with failure are 
apt to need a saturation of success ex- 
periences before they will begin to in- 
crease their estimates of their perform 


D-scores for 
session 


lower those for 


experiences of success. 


histories of constant 


ance possibilities. 

With respect to the /east aspirations 
the shifts, in each instance, ran counter 
to those expected. When shifting into 
success after failing these discrepancies 
tended to be increased, apparently due 
to perseveration of the failure-reactions 
When the 
change was from success to failure the 
discrepancies decreased. This might 
have been due to the fact that although 
the failure, following success, made the 
subjects more about _ their 
actual aspirations, the prior experience 
of success caused them to redefine more 
realistically what total failure could be. 
This seems to illustrate perseveration of 
the prior success-experiences into the 
failure situation. 

Similarly, the analysis of the trial-to- 
trial fluctuations of the confidence- 
ratings indicates that confidence reac- 
tions are a function of not only the 
immediate situation in terms of success 


into the success situation. 


cauwulous 
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or failure, but are also determined, to 
some extent, by previous experiences of 
success or failure. The results indicate 
that perhaps confidence is disrupted 
more when failure follows some success 
than when failure is the initial experi 


ence. Also, the results seem to verify 


the view that when failure is followed 
by continued success, confidence in 


creases gradually with some fluctuations. 

With respect to performance, initial 
success was associated with better per- 
formance than that under 
initial failure. One might speculate 
that the emotional concomitants of 
failure interfere with performance 
ability. Finally, an abrupt shift from 
success to failure appears to have a dis- 
turbing effect upon the individual 
which is reflected, among other ways, 
in making his performance temporarily 
erratic. 

Child and Whiting, 
others, have raised the very important 
question of the validity of laboratory ex- 
perimentation on problems of person- 
ality dynamics. There can be no argu- 
ment with the view that research on 
such matters which is conducted 
within the artificial atmosphere of the 
laboratory is treacherous. It seems to 
us that such research should always be 
considered as being exploratory in na- 
ture, awaiting validation in research de 
vised to test real-life situations. How- 
ever, findings such as ours show the 
possible pitfall for that type of research, 
which often must study its problems in 
terms of isolated real-life incidents. We 
have, at least, tried to introduce into 
the laboratory duplication of 
everyday life—the concept of the chang- 
ing nature of the flow of circumstances. 


observed 


aiong with 


one 


SUMMARY 
This experiment was designed to test 
the following hypotheses: (1) Aspira- 
tions, confidence, and performance are 
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in part, upon whether the 
experience is characterized 
by success or failure; (2) ’ aspirations, 
confidence, and performance are in- 
fluenced, in part, by the sequence-order 
in which the individual is experiencing 
success or failure; and (3) the east level 
of aspiration is a measure of confidence. 

The first two hypotheses were con 
firmed. The major difference found 
when the contrast in initial experience 
was success as against failure was in 
the greater D-score for the least aspira- 
tions for those subjects working under 
conditions of success. This was inter- 
preted as being due to judgment since 
the failure-Ss were having experience’ 
which could help them “anchor” their 
least aspirations. Also, performance 
was better for the Ss working under 
success conditions. Changing from 
either success to failure or from failure 
to success created a lowering of actual 
aspirations. This lowering, however, 
was greater when the shift was from 
failure to success. The change from 
failure to success was correlated with 
increase in the /east aspiration D-scores; 
the change from success to failure was 
correlated with decrease in /east aspira- 
tion D-scores. These findings were in- 
terpreted as showing the continuing 
effect of the prior experiences. The 
point-to-point changes in confidence 
ratings during the two sequences were 
different. Finally, the shift from success 


dependent, 
immediate 
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to failure made the performance become 
erratic. 

The third hypothesis was rejected. 
The correlations between D-scores for 
the /east aspirations and confidence 
ratings were low, indicating that the 
least aspirations and confidence are in- 


dependent aspects of personality. 
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THE PHENOMENON OF RESISTANCE IN LEARNING 


BY 


PAUL TORRANCI 


Counseling Bureau, Kansas State College 


DUCATIONAL psychology seems to 
have given rather scant attention 
to the phenomenon of resistance 
in learning theory and educational prac- 
tice. There has been some use of such 
terms as “lack of motivation,” “negativ- 
“failure of need 
The term 


isn,” “lack of interest,” 
satisfaction,” and the like. 
resistance, however, seems to have been 
all but monopolized by psychoanalysts 
to refer to certain phenomena which 
hamper the learning that must take 
place in psychoanalytical therapy. More 
recently, men from the clinical field 
like Lecky (6, p. 139) and Redl (13) 
have suggested that the analysis of re- 
sistance should have an important place 
in educational psychology. 

It will be the thesis of this paper that 
such terms as “lack of motivation” and 
“negativism” do not prove to be very 
adequate in learning theory and edu- 
cational practice because they do not fit 
the “structure of the life facts” to which 
For example, as an army 


' 
i 


they refer. 


private in basic training, I was strongly 


motivated to learn to march in step. I 
think I really wanted to learn to keep 
in as much as I have wanted to 
learn anything. There was no lack of 
external nor internal motivation. There 


step 


was no negativism; I tried every device 
anyone suggested and practiced during 
moments. Still I was always out 


It was not until months later 


spare 
of 
in a techni 

of 
my 


; 


ep 


step. 
il school with men of back 

interests and experiences 
that I “suddenly” 


Neither lack 


would 


grounds 


similar te own 


learned to in step. 


of motivation nor negativism 
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seem to describe what happened to me. 
Unconscious resistance due to the way 
I had learned to define myself would 
seem to be a more adequate way of 
describing the phenomenon. 

Every college teacher and college 
counselor has known many college 
students who wanted very much to 
learn, but yet failed to learn, not 
because of inability to learn or inade- 
quate time for study or some of the 
other reasons commonly given for 
academic failure. Traditionally, the 
educator has looked upon resistance 
moralistically, as something which must 
be broken like obstinacy, as a kind of 
evil spirit which must be exorcised by 
stern discipline, flogging, and other 
means of punishment. Such a concept 
has seemed to lead inevitably into a 
blind alley. It is to the fields of psycho- 
therapy and group dynamics that one 
must go in order to find more helpful 
concepts. 

In psychotherapy, there is consider- 
able disagreement as to the necessity 
for and the desirability of reststance. 
Freud regarded it as something almost 
inevitable and as something that must 
be Rank held thar the 
moral-pedagogical concepts of the edu 
cator, the Freudian concept of resist- 
ance, and Adlerian concept of protest 
all lead to blind alleys, and prefers the 
concept of negative will being trans- 
formed into positive and ultimately 
expression (12). Lecky saw 
resistance as a force with constructive 
potentialities, but desirable or undesir- 
able depending upon one’s point of 


overcome. 


creative 
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view, interpreting resistance as a de- 
sire to maintain one’s personality (6). 
Rogers, on the other hand, regards it as 
neither inevitable nor desirable (14). 
Whether desirable or undesirable, 
necessary or unnecessary, the fact re- 
mains: resistance is a common phe- 
nomenon in learning situations. In 
order to analyze and understand the 
phenomenon, the writings of psycho- 
analysts, other psychotherapists, social 
psychologists, group workers, etc., have 
been examined. Freud was inclined to 
call everything that hampered a pa- 
tient’s progress resistance. Horney (5) 
defines resistance as “a collective term 
for all of the forces within the patient 
that operate to maintain the status quo.” 
Symonds (17) also regards it as ex- 
pressed in attempts to find safety in 
maintaining status quo. Lindner, in 
Rebel Without a Cause (8), holds 
rather strictly to traditional psychoana- 
lytical concepts of resistance but con- 
tributes the concept of the “cumulative” 
nature of resistance. Rank, in oppo- 


sition to the Freudian concept, sees the 
problem as one, not of altering the indi- 
vidual, but of developing him so that 
he can accept himself as he is. 

Lecky (7) conceives of it in terms of 
his theory of self-consistency of person- 


ality. If a student resists learning a 
certain type of material, it is because 
from his point of view it would be in- 
consistent for him to learn it. It is only 
when his self-conception changes that 
his attitude toward the material will 
change. He sees this as basic in many 
special problems of reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling disabilities. For example, 
many little boys resist learning to read 
because much of the material they are 
given to read is considered by them to 
be “sissy” and is inconsistent with their 
concepts of themselves as male. Theirs 
is really a struggle to maintain their 


masculinity. Cantor (4) and Snygg 
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and Combs (16) present similar con- 
cepts. It is also demonstrated in Levine 
and Murphy's experiments on the learn- 
ing and forgetting of controversial 
material. 

Rogers (14, p. 150), Symonds (17, p. 
236), Moreno (9, pp. 138-139), Redl 
(13), Slavson (15), Lewin (7), Barron 
and Krulee (1), Newcomb (10), and 
others have discussed the nature of re- 
sistance in a variety of situations. From 
these concepts, the writer has attempted 
to develop a Resistance Check List and 
a Resistance Scale for use in analyzing 
and quantifying resistance in college 
classes using a democratic approach. 
These two instruments were designed 
primarily for analyzing critiques writ- 
ten by students each week giving their 
reactions to the class sessions, their read- 
ing and other elements in the situation. 

Both in determining the categories of 
the Resistance Check List and in apply- 
ing them in the analysis of critiques, 
an attempt was made to maintain a 
phenomenological approach. The cate- 
gories which were identified and de- 
fined by examples are given below, but 
the definitions and examples are too 
lengthy for inclusion: * 

I. “Acceptance” or “Positive Wut” 
CATEGORIES 


Statements indicating responsiveness to 
classroom activities. 
Statements indicating 
ment, pleasure, etc. 
Statements indicating the acceptance of a 
new idea, attitude, point of view, etc. 
Statements indicating ego-involvement of 
a “positive” nature. 

Statements indicating activation to out- 
activity (other than the normally 
expected readings, projects, ctc.). 


interest, enjoy- 


side 


detailed extended version or 
material supplementary to this article) order 
Document 2725 from American Documentation 
Institute, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., remitting $0.50 for microfilm (images 
1 inch high on standard 35 mm. motion picture 
film or $1.80 for photocopies (6 x 8 inches) read- 
able without optical aid. 


1 For paper (or 
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Statements indicating approval of some 
specific pro edure, feature of course, or 
the “total situation.” 

Expressions of increasing class identifi- 
cation, feeling of belongingness or unity, 
etc. 

Responses indicating feeling of freedom 
negative feelings directly. 
activity 


to express 
Responses indicating specific 
uted to understanding or insight. 

“acceptance of 


has 
contri 
Suggestions indicating 
responsibility.” 
al evaluation of reading, classroom 
vity, class reports, opinions presented 
instructor or fellow students, etc., indi 
cating insight 
Responses indicating 
field of inter 
Responses 
reading, discu 
particular problem or subject. 
Respon 
sired” change in _ self-« 
elf’ 


if 


discovery of a new 


st, knowledge, et 
indicating desire for more 
ion, experience, etc., on a 


es indicating achievement of “de 


mncept— ‘pleased 


ISTANCE” oR “Necative WILL” 


CATEGORIES 
failure to “under- 
something presented, meaning “I 


ses indicating 
stand” 


couldn’t accept 
Responses 


oidance of ex 


indicating a’ 
ssing reactions to class. 
indicating feeling that some 
been avoided, not emphasized, 
ting blame. 
indicating 
r certain classroom activity. 


dislike for a cer 


indicating rejecuuon or resist 

ica, pont oF view, et 
indicating reluctance or in 
press ideas, feelings 


f frustration, failure 


} 


t defends self 

} ] 1 
Expressions of feelings of guilt—blames 
indicating difficulty or 


g self. 


reluc 
, 

on 

t 


ung re 


nad 


nique used 


licating resistance 


stance to guest 


sponsibility 


Scoring based on this check list has 
resulted in two measures which the 
writer has chosen to call resistance bal- 
ance and resistance coefficient. Resist- 
ance balance has been defined as the 
difference between the total number of 
acceptance responses and the total num- 
ber of and thus 
yields a measure of the volume. The 
resistance coefficient, obtained by divid- 
ing the total number of resistance 
responses by the total number of accept- 


ance or positive responses, gives a com- 


resistance responses, 


parison of negative and positive and 
corrects for volume. 

The Scale 
attempt to estimate the level of resist- 
ance. It is a six-point scale intended to 
represent six levels of resistance. There 
is considerable doubt, however, about 
the relative placement of the descrip- 
tions of the six points on the scale just 
as there is some difficulty in determin 
ing when a certain response is indicative 
of resistance and when not. The over- 
all tenor of each critique was used in 
making the ratings. The following 
tentative placement of points has been 
used: 


Resistance represents an 


LEVEL I: Enthusiastic, wholehearted ac 
ceptance of responsibility, the 
group, role in the group, etc. 
Definite acceptance and expres 
sion of “positive will” without 
ic expressions of enthusi 
asm or of resistance. 
Some definite acceptance 
expression of “positive 
mixed with expressions of re 
sistance or “negative will.” 
No expressions of “positive or 


LEVEI 
specific 


and 
will” 


negative will”—‘“quiescence” 
“ynertia.” 
Definite 


ance, suspicion, ctc. 


expressions of resist 


Strong outright resistance, oj 
position, blocking, et 


These instruments have been applied 


to data collected in the teaching of a 
college class in Mental Hygiene and 
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Personality Adjustment. Data included 
227 critiques submitted by the eighteen 
members of the class, stenographic re- 
cordings of class sessions, sociometric 
tests given at the end of the first five 
weeks and at the end of the semester, 
autobiographical sketches, psychological 
test data, and other case data. Table 1 


shows the intercorrelations between the 
three measures of resistance, the two 
measures of sociometric status, and fre- 
quency of participation in class sessions. 

It will be noted that there are rela- 
tively high intercorrelations of all the 
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group demonstrated considerable role 
flexibility, assuming a variety of func- 
tional roles, while those at the other 
extreme were limited and rigid in their 
role repertoire. Those achieving least 
acceptance and showing greatest resist- 
ance more frequently assumed such 
roles as those of the negative evaluator 
critic (almost never that of the positive 
evaluator-critic), opinion giver, chal- 
lenger, deflator, playboy, special interest 
pleader, dominator. The other group 
also assumed roles as negative evaluator- 
critics, but they were also able to assume 


TABLE 1 


RANK CorRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF 


MEASURES OF 


RESISTANCE, SocIOMETRIC STATUS AND 


PARTICIPATION 


1 (BALANCE) 


R-1 (Balance 

R-2 (Coeff.) 

R-3 (Level) 
Sociometric—1 
Sociometric 
Participation (Freq.) 


measures of resistance and sociometric 
status, but that there seems to be prac- 
tically no relationship between fre- 
quency of participation and how well 
one is accepted by the group or the 
intensity of his resistance. The proto- 
cols of class sessions have been analyzed 
according to a process analysis check 
list employing functional role categories 
somewhat similar to those described by 
Benne and Sheats (2) and descriptive 
sub-categories similar to those employed 
by Porter (11). Data from this analysis 
seem to indicate that the kind of par- 
ticipation, the functional roles one 
assumes, does make a difference. 

A comparison of the functional role 
characteristics of the four most accepted 
and least with the four least 
accepted and most resistant members of 
The first 


resistant 


the class is quite suggestive. 


Socio Socio- 


.) R-3 (Levec) METRIC—1I METRIC—2 


much more frequently roles as positive 
evaluator-critics. They also more fre- 
quently assumed such roles as co-ordi- 
nator, harmonizer, information-seeker, 
encourager, and opinion seeker. 
Analyses of “case studies of resist- 
ance” made of each student proved to 
be the most suggestive of several ap- 
proaches employed. Such an approach 
made possible a consideration of some 
of the “cumulative resistances” brought 
into the learning situation by each 
member of the class, as well as the trac- 
ing of the development of resistances of 
positive and negative expression in the 
class situation. ‘This analysis yielded 
evidence which suggests that resistance 
may be transformed into positive and 
creative production in the following 
ways. (It must be admitted that many 
of these are not original with the writer, 
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but have been suggested by workers in 
the fields of group dynamics and group 
psychotherapy. Evidence, however, 
seems to support their applicability in 
the college class situation as well.) 


1. Creating a permissive, non-blaming ob- 
jective group atmosphere. 

2. Organizing small special interest groups 
based on a combination of the expressed in- 
terests of the members and their sociometric 
choices. 

3. Providing for individual conferences 
with each member as a part of the “limits” 
of the course. 

4. Using role playing and situation testing 
(to cut through the thick crust of somber 
abstraction that commonly encases the class- 
room and to give common experiences as a 
basis for discussion). 

5. Using critiques in which students can 
give their private reactions, express negative 
feelings, and make critical evaluations. 

6. Recognizing and accepting the criticisms 
and desires of the group, and permitting 
them the experience of making group de- 
cisions regarding their activities. 

>. Encouraging and assisting individuals 
in the achievement of success in working out 
a solution to some problem in a group of 
which he is a member. 

8. Emphasizing the self-relatedness aspects 
of the course in discussions, conferences, 
readings, term projects, critiques, etc. 

g. Using devices which make it easy for 
students critically to evaluate the opinions of 
the instructor, the writer of the text and of 
other readings, and other “authorities.” 

10. Occasionally judiciously using com- 
placency shock to stir up inert, complacent, 
self-righteous individuals, and to stir up the 
group when it becomes dull, listless or 
quiescent. 

11. Recognizing, analyzing, and evaluat 
ing the resistances of the instructor to correct 
for “teacher bias” or “teacher error.” 

12. Attempting to understand the nature 
of “cumulative” resistances of the individual 
group members. 

13. Providing definite 
participation and for the development of the 
new skills demanded in a democratic group. 

14. Proving the sincerity of the instructor 
about the matter of student responsibility for 
learning early in the course 

15. Helping the group 
members of the group to 
their resistances. 


opportunities for 


and individual 
ecome aware of 
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16. Assisting each student to understand 
the “totality that he is” through personality 
tests, self-evaluation, etc. 

17. Assisting each member to achieve a 
feeling of acceptance and security in the 
group by helping them to make their “unique 
contribution,” by grouping and re-grouping, 
by helping them to think of themselves as 
experiencing creative individuals rather than 
as individuals with a status to uphold, and 
by the genuine acceptance of the instructor. 


From this study of the phenomenon 
of resistance, it would seem quite clear 
that it is not the role of the teacher to 
force people to learn against their wills. 
Nor is it his task to trick them into 
learning. In fact, it would seem that he 
is only deluding himself if he thinks he 
can. The victim of such trickery has 
ways of dropping material learned in 
such a matter from his field as soon as 
possible, usually as soon as his grade has 
been assured. The function of the 
teacher would seem to be to help each 
student discover and use means of satis- 
fying his needs which are personally 
effective and socially desirable. It seems 
rather certain that much failure to learn 
in school is actually the result of active 
resistance to over-direction and domina- 
tion. Carr’s experiments at the Uni 
versity of Chicago about twenty years 
ago (3) demonstrated that guidance 
may be detrimental if given in too large 
amounts or at an inappropriate stage in 


the learning process. Motivation would 
seem to take care of itself when such 
learning conditions are provided as will 
permit the satisfaction of personally 
effective and socially desirable needs. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF ERGIC STRUCTURE IN MAN 
IN TERMS OF COMMON ATTITUDES 


BY RAYMOND B. CATTELL 
University of Ilinors 


QUARTER of a century has gone by 
since Watsonian reflexologists, 
aided and abetted by some 
sociological environmentalists set out to 
dispose of the doctrine of instinct. Un- 
fortunately they were so eager to get rid 
of the body that, not content with bury- 


ing it alive, they also interred with the 


concept itself an active field of investi- 


gation. Today the psychologist’s neigh- 
bors—the economists, sociologists, and 
zoologists—still come as importunately 
as ever for information about the basic 
drives. And the psychologist is not 
only unable to tell them anything but 
cannot point to effective, active, or even 
extensive investigation. How long must 
we wait before a decent embarrassment 
about this intellectual bankruptcy will 
force the psychologist to admit the 
crime, recognize the penance he is now 
paying and release the victim? For the 
whole development of psychodynamics 
or motivation theory rests on a correct 
understanding of drives, and, whether 
we like it or not, we have got to return 
to the problem with renewed enterprise 
and sharper concepts. 

History will eventually judge, I be 
lieve, that this eradication of thought 
on the instinct question was a typical 
example of the wanton theoretical dog 
matism—the use of pompous and inap 
propriately extensive logical postulates 
in place of effective local empirical con 
structs—which still plagues some areas 
ot 
cently (16) 


has 
ind 


co 


de. 


psychology and which 


bee n powerfully 


rt) 


8 


servedly attacked by Skinner. Its cost 
was that it dragged student interest 
from the vague but common sense no- 
tion of instinct just when research in 
that area was developing realistic, oper- 
ational concepts. McDougall had al- 
ready pursued the subject about as far 
as was possible by a comprehensive, 
Darwin-like, naturalistic approach. The 
clinicians had independently accumu- 
lated their tenuous intuitions to the 
limit of profitable use of such methods. 
The time had come for sympathetic de- 
velopment of experiment, especially in 
the realm of clinical and naturalistic 
data. But the psychological mob, ex- 
cited by Watson’s over-simplified slo- 
gans, insisted that the problem was 
unscientific until it was dragged forcibly 
into the laboratory—though it was ob- 
vious that it could not be brought into 
the laboratory alive, for nine-tenths of 
the data are not of a moveable kind. 
From the scorched earth of this rash 
conflict no promising new ideas have 
yet grown back. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the failure or timid unwillingness of 
most psychologists to recognize that an 
inescapably important problem had 
been buried alive, a few isolated indi- 
viduals tenaciously enquired into it. 
Lashley (10) has indicated a clear and 
precise line of research in terms of the 
sensitization of specific nervous arcs and 
Skinner’s attempts to treat some aspects 
of instinctive behavior in terms of mas 
sive organizations of internal reflexes 
considered part of this ap- 


may be 
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proach (15). Murray set out a new 
catalogue of “needs” on a basis of clin- 
ical, free associative and projective 
data(11), but since this introduced no 
more novel or positive methods for 
proving the unitary character of dy- 
namic traits than had underlain clinical 
work from the beginning, these par- 
ticular lists have remained speculative. 
The work of Sanford and _ col- 
leagues (13), however, produced corre- 
lations of these needs with one another 
and_ with physiological __ variables, 
capable of throwing some light on their 
unitary character indirectly. Mean- 
while, drive in the abstract came be- 
latedly into Hull's reflexological ap- 
proach and “acquired drives” figure in 
Miller and Dollard’s reasoning, but 
these have added nothing to our knowl- 
edge of particular drive structure or 
the methodology for determining it. 
Beach (1), Richter (12), and Young (18, 
19) have made solid progress relating 
endocrine and appetitive conditions to 
animal behavior, mostly around the 


general concept of homeostasis, and 


Tolman (16) has persevered with a 
frontal attack on the basic problem of 
describing and defining drive behavior 
in relation to acquired habits. 

While it is impossible in a paragraph 
to do justice to the thought—even if it 
be erroneous—devoted to the above ap- 
proaches it can readily be seen that the 
only existing approach which in any 
way resembles the present one is that 
of Frenkel-Brunswick (8), who clearly 
states the methodological necessity of 
abstracting the underlying drives from 
manifest behavior and sets out to do so 
by correlational methods. Her careful 
study nonetheless fails to get away from 
taking the arbitrary patterns of Murray 
and others as accepted reference points, 
and it falls short of using cluster or 
factor analytic devices—under the mis- 
understanding that they offer “no way 
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of handling the problem of alternative 
manifestations.” As the present writer 
has indicated elsewhere (3) dynamic 
equivalents (“alternatives” or “vicarious 
functioning”) do not necessarily cor- 
relate negatively and, even if they do, 
should nevertheless show positive load- 
ings in a common factor, plus opposite 
sign loadings in whatever environ- 
mental mold factor favors one and sup- 
the other. This will be 
illustrated by the analysis below. 


presses 


THEORETICAL Basis or RESEARCH 


The assumptions and contingent defi- 
nitions which have guided the present 
series of researches are as follows: 
First, that the drives of man differ in 
degree, not in kind, from those of lower 
mammals. Second, that they appear as 
a pattern in three fields, namely, (a) at- 
tention to stimulus situations, (b) emo- 
tional response, (c) goal seeking be- 
havior, which some functional 
inter-connection for any drive. 
Third, that the innateness of a drive 
consists not in “being born with” a 
behavior pattern, but in a relative ease 
of learning of specific drive patterns 
compared with random patterns. For 
this particular definition of a drive, 
with which not all psychologists would 
agree, the writer and his students have 
for some years used the term “erg,” (3, 
4,5) since such terms as need, drive, 
tension, etc. are too frequently used in 
manifold and undefined senses to form 
a basis for a consistent research plan. 

The above definition is really an at- 
tempted definition of what the complete 
ergic pattern is expected to be, on the 
basis of a wide but loose array of evi- 
dence. By contrast, in the present re- 
search, we must confine ourselves to a 
less far reaching, more immediate oper 
ational definition of a pattern which is 


have 
one 
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only a partial, though nuclear, fragment 
of the above total pattern. This re- 
stricted of the conceived total 
erg can be called, for reasons given 
below, the displac ed erg. 

This caution in distinguishing be- 
tween the definition of the displaced 
ergic pattern and the definition of an 
erg is necessary for many reasons. In 
science we are not entitled to define a 
class of objects or patterns until a suf- 
ficient number of specific instances of 
patterns of this approximate kind have 
first been discovered, and explored as 
to their further characters. Until sev- 
eral instances of the class are well 
known one cannot proceed to more 
than a roughly denotative definition of 
the class character is. The dis- 

f these so heavily culturally 


covery Ol 
patterns in man has so tar 


aspect 


what 


overlaid 


baffled any objective method and even 
in animal experiments the psycholo- 
gists are guilty of guesswork when they 
say that “the maze was learnt under 


such and such a drive” for they have 
developed no concept for defining a 
drive and no method for proving that 
one particular drive alone is operative." 

The determination of ergic structure 
is thus actually a pre-requisite—as yet 
neglected—for the experimental work 
needing to be done on further characters 
of these patterns, such as their innate- 
ness, their dependence on physiological 
mechanisms, the plasticity of their goal 
satisfactions, their strength as learning 
motives and the nature of the func- 
tional connections of perceptual and 


effector parts of their patterns. 


‘To say that “so many hours without food” 
operational definition of the hunger drive is 
insufficient. It a definition of the state 
of having been so many hours without food. In 
fact it does not rule out the presence of other 
drives. In theory so meager a relation 

to the richer relational construct required 
lrive. 


is an 


is only 


has no 
claim 
by the notion of « 
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Four objective methods can be sug- 
gested for discovering all, or specific 
parts, of these patterns, as follows: 

1) Patterns of Learning Difficulty. 
As implied in the first part of the defi- 
nition above, a random set of stimuli 
and a random set of possible behavior 
responses in an attempt to reach a goal 
could be respectively presented and per- 
mitted, a record being kept of the ease 
with which various reactions become 
established. Presumably those nearer to 
the innately preferred pattern will be 
more easily learned. This could not 
be used with human adults, on account 
of the existence of earlier acquired 
habits, unless some experimental dif- 
ference can be shown to exist between 
the rigidity of earlier habits and the 
rigidity of the ergic patterns them- 
selves (5). 

2) Tracing Subsidiation to Final 
Goals. Ergic goals (if nothing more of 
the total pattern) can be explored by 
tracing subsidiation paths in the dy- 
namic lattice (4,5) to ultimate goals. 
In man this can be done by (a) in- 
trospection, as far as conscious motives 
go and (b) free associations and ex- 
ternal observations as far as unconscious 
subsidiations are concerned. But neither 
of these is as satisfactorily objective as 
a method applicable both to men and 
animals, namely (c) experimental block- 
ing of certain paths to satisfaction, to 
see which prior habits wither and which 
alternatives or vicarious functionings 
are strengthened. From such mapping 
of the lattice a certain number of com- 
mon goals can be determined. 

3) Physiological Correlation. Ex- 
ploration of the chains of behavior as- 
sociated with some unitary physio- 
logical source, e.g. an internal emotional 
(autonomic) pattern, a specific depriva- 
tion, a return to homeostatic conditions, 
may map existing behavior connected 
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with a drive. In man this will no longer 
be the innate pattern. 

4) Covariation of Behavior In- 
tensity. Just as unitary traits may be 
established among abilities, as correla- 
tion clusters or factors, so also does 
covariation among dynamic trait mani- 
festations argue some common, under- 
lying source of common variation. The 
theory has been sufficiently developed 
elsewhere (3) that R-, Q-, or P-tech- 
niques of factor analysis are equally 
capable of revealing functionally uni- 
tary dynamic traits, but hitherto, apart 
from a partial illustration in P-tech- 
nique (6) no demonstration of the use 
of this method in the dynamic field has 
been given. It has also been pointed 
out that the source traits (factors) found 
by this method are just as likely to be 
environmental mold traits as constitu- 
tional traits (3). Consequently, further 
research by the methods of psychological 
genetics is necessary later to establish 
whether the pattern is an ergic one or 
a sentiment structure corresponding to 
a social institution. 

Indeed, only the first of the above 
four methods leads directly to an innate 
pattern: the rest, at least in adult man, 
indicate only the existing pattern that 
expresses the original drive. Certainly 
the R-, Q-, and P-techniques advocated 
here can be said to yield only the dis- 
placed erg, as mentioned above, 1.e. the 
pattern of acts through which the indi- 
vidual has learned, through environ- 
ment frustration of more innately 
preferred acts, to satisfy the drive. This 


is a complex issue understandable only 


when one has grasped the division of 
personality factors or source traits into 
constitutional and environmental mold 
patterns (3, page 83). The former con 
sists of a set of co-varying manifesta- 
tions which co-vary because they spring 
from a single constitutional source. The 
latter is abstracted from a set of co- 


varying manifestations which co-vary 
because they result from varying depth 
of impress of a single social institution. 
But whereas the pattern of the institu- 
tion can be readily inferred from the 
pattern of its impress the innate pattern 
of the constitutional trait—in this case 
an erg—is not necessarily the same as 
that found by factor analysis. For the 
latter represents the expression of the 
single constitutional drive as cultural 
opportunity has permitted it. This dis- 
placed pattern is a compromise between 
the innately preferred pattern and the 
effects of the various environmental 
mold patterns which overlie the area of 
that particular drive. Its particular 
nature is largely to be inferred from the 
final goal which the correlation shows 
to be associated with the displaced pat- 
tern and which alone is not displaced. 

However, the discovery of displaced 
ergic patterns still reveals (a) the num- 
ber of che drives in man, (b) the nature 
of the final goals to which they sub- 
sidiate, and (c) the general affective 
and behavioral character of each. Even 
the first of these is an achievement much 
to be desired, for thereon rests the whole 
proposed calculus of attitudes as vec- 
tors (4), having strength and direction 
with respect to ergic coordinates. 

Upon this delineation of ergic pat- 
terns rests also—though it is not 
often admitted—all further experimental 
work upon the strength of ergs or upon 
their role in learning, etc., as indicated 
in the third paragraph of this section. 
Indeed the challenge must be repeated 
that in this field, statistical method 
should precede experimental method. 
It is of no use to say that he is using 
a certain drive and to fix with great 
exactitude his experimental conditions, 
until he does in fact know, from factor 
analysis, that the manifestations he 
measures are demonstrably measures of 
the drive pattern. 
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DescRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
Desicn 

The present research tries the last of 
the four suggested methods, namely, 
the R-technique factorization of a com- 
prehensively chosen set of dynamic 
traits. 

The typical dynamic trait is an 
interest-attitude, taking the basic 
form (4) in verbal terms “I want, so 
much, to do this with that” and repre- 
sentable mathematically as a vector. 
Attitudes, so defined, were the variables 
of this study. 

Choice of attitude variables 
guided by hypotheses as follows: 

1) Each of a set of twelve ergs, 
presupposed by the writer elsewhere (5) 
from discussion of McDougall’s, Mur- 
ray’s and other contributions, was rep- 
resented by at least two attitudes—two 
being the minimum necessary sitatis- 
tically to indicate a common factor. By 
“represented” is meant that on common 
sense grounds such an attitude would 
be expected to involve and express con- 
siderably, but not totally, the given erg. 
For example, “I want America to get 
more protection against the terror of the 
atom bomb” might be expected to be 
partly motivated by fear, #.c. the erg of 
escape or security-seeking. 

2) Each of a set of presumed 
sentiments were also represented by at 
These sentiments 
were chosen to cover the more massive 
attachments of the average young adult, 
representing the institutions of greatest 
interest to the sociologist and social psy- 
chologist. In view of theories of per- 
sonality proposed elsewhere (5, 9, 14) it 
was thought especially important to 
include the self-sentiment. 

3) The pairs representing (1) were 
made not to correspond with those 
representing (2), so that any factor ap- 
pearing in one pair would not be 
ambiguous. 


was 


least two attitudes. 


B. Catre.y 


4) As a result of the aims in (1) 
and (2), and for the usual reason of ob- 
taining maximum clarification in one 
factor analysis, the attitude variables 
were selected over as wide an area as 
possible, to cover reference points in 
clinical psychology, e.g. attitude to 
parents, industrial psychology, e.g. atti 
tude to occupation, as well as the human 
data of education, sociology, and eco- 
nomics. Apart from the main theo- 
retical aims here, data on the ergic 
composition of these attitudes might 
help in the psychological understanding 
of these areas. This catholicity was 
aided by reference to the interest cate- 
gories of an interest test already designed 
for comprehensiveness (2). A few at- 
titudes were also added from the 
Thurstone batteries, as being markers 
for the factors of radicalism-conserva- 
tism and war-pacifism. The above 
choices had to be made within the re- 
striction of keeping to no more than 
a total of 50 attitudes, since the inter- 
correlation of more than this would 
have strained computing resources. 
The actual list of ergs and metanergs * 
hypothetically represented is shown in 
Table 1. 

It will be noticed that the more im 
portant (frequently discussed) ergs and 
sentiments are represented by more 
than two attitudes each in Table 2. For 
example, the sentiment to one’s finances 
is represented by five and that to the 
self by no less than eight. This was 
partly to test a further hypothesis: that 
the total interest in an object (meas 
ured separately) would equal the sum 
of the strength of the attitudes dealing 
with action about it. In other cases the 
choosing of attitudes to satisfy condi- 
tions (1) and (2) was not possible 


without unintentionally representing 


as the 


by 


and elsewhere 
beyond) ergs 


(3, 4, 5) 
from (meta - 
influences 


Defined in 
traits derived 


nvironmental 
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some erg or sentiment more than twice. 

Doubtless some argument could be 
made that a slight quantitative ad- 
mixture of almost any erg enters into 
any given attitude, but in Table 2 the 
numbers at the right, representing ergs 
and metanergs as numbered in Table 
I, are restricted to those judged likely 
to be strongly present. These two 
columns therefore represent a succinct 
statement of our particular hypotheses, 
not otherwise set out, concerning the 
number and nature of ergs and the 
number and nature of the particular 
sentiments in which attitudes are or- 
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value of the findings does not depend 
greatly on the original hypotheses— 
providing the variables are explicitly 
defined, reproducible, and of discernible 
content. 

It was intended originally to measure 
each of the above attitudes by entirely 
objective methods, but as a result of 
experiments on validity described else- 
where (7) it was finally decided to 
combine the results of one subjective 
method (the Preference Method) with 
two objective methods, namely, Infor- 
mation and Psychogalvanic Response 
(PGR). 


TABLE 1 


Ercic AND METANERGIC STRUCTURES HYPOTHETICALLY REPRESENTED 


Key 


NUMBER Ercs REPRESENTED 


Self assertion (mastery, display) 
Mating (sex) 

Escape (fear) 

Pugnacity (anger, aggression) 
Food seeking (hunger) 


Gregariousness (loneliness) 

Sleep (fatigue) 

Curiosity (wonder) 

Appeal (despair, dependence) 

Self submission (negative self feeling) 
Play (phantasy, regression) 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


= 


we 


ganized, in the population generally. 
Some of these hypotheses proved to be 
true, others false. They also constitute 
reference points in a system of psycho- 
logical definition and nomenclature. 
For example, when we later name as a 
sex drive the factor found subtending 
attitudes 8, 30, 31, and others it means 
that sex is defined as interest in a 
ravishingly attractive heroine (Attitude 
8), as desire to make love (Attitude 31) 
and partly as interest in present day 
movies (Attitude 30). 

However, these initial preconceptions 
as to groupings are not of much impor- 
tance, for, as usual in factor analysis, the 


Parental protectiveness (tender emotion) | 


| 
Key | 


NuMBER | SENTIMENTS REPRESENTED 


To parents 

Home (wife, fiancée) 

Career (occupation) 

Money (bank account and salary) 
The Self 

Religion (the Deity) 

Nation (patriotism) 

Political party 

University (as a student) 
Literature and drama (as recreation) 
Athletics (as recreation) 


Auwawne 


oN 


These methods, having been de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere (7), require 
only the briefest description here. In 
the preference test each attitude was 
paired in turn with every other (1225 
comparisons in all among the 50) and 
the individual indicated, like an animal 
in the choice box, which course of action 
and satisfaction he would prefer. The 
score for any attitude was the number 
of times it was chosen. 

The information method presented 
questions on facts that would come to 
be known by anyone who might be 
strongly and habitually interested in the 
given course of action. The psycho- 
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galvanic reflex method required each 
subject to sit for two hours in the 
P.G.R. circuit while some 500 stimuli 
were presented to him, ro per attitude 
(scattered), five being opinions on facts 
pro and five contra the given attitude. 
The magnitude of the PGR responses 
were scored ipsatively (3), #.¢c. in stand- 
ard scores in relation to the sigma of 
the individual’s own range, while in- 
formation was scored normatively (the 
raw preference scores were already 
ipsative). The intercorrelations among 
these diverse methods were all positive 
but low (mean with pool: preference 
0.21; information 0.16; P.G.R. 0.05). 
The PGR was shown to be reduced in 
validity by inclusion of the “pro” items 
which were finally omitted and its total 
score was ultimately given only two- 
thirds the weight of the other two 
methods (singly).* 

The population sample consisted ot 
160 men, married or engaged (in order 
that a sentiment toward sweetheart and 
home could be a common “institution” 
among them), between the ages of 23 
and 35. This homogeneity of sex, age, 
and life situation was considered de- 
sirable in a first exploration where the 
most definite and simplified common 
attitude structure was desired. The 
original group of 250 subjects, desired 
and collected in order to permit taking 
out at least a dozen factors, was reduced 

These intercorrelations are low, but it was not 
feasible with 50 attitudes to have more than 10 
items per variable. Even so the three ten-item 
tests which we have pooled have higher validiti 
than the opinionaire method of attitude measure 
ment, rejected from our battery along with other 
poor methods (7), which is commonly used todas 
without question as to its validity. The blurring 
of factor meaning occasioned by some non-con 
attitudes in the high loading sets pre 
is almost certainly due to this de 
gree of random error in the individual attitude 


present demonstration of th 
ss of the method will, however, 


torming 
sented below 


measurements. The 
over all effectivenc 

prolonged testing required to 

attitudes on tests four or five 
vf those used here 


now justify the 
measure cach of 50 


tumes the item length 
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to 160 as some subjects missed one or 
two of the test sessions, and absolutely 
complete test records were essential in 
this experimental design. 
Intercorrelations ot attitudes for the 
160 subjects, were worked out as 
product-moment coefficients and the 
correlation matrix was factored by the 
multi-group method. Application of 
the Tucker criterion, and our own ex- 
perience of many analyses, indicated 
that only nine factors could be clearly 
recognized, a rather surprising finding 
in view of our attempt to include a total 
of ergs and sentiments which together 
decidedly exceeded this. Rotation for 
simple structure was carried out blindly, 
without preconceptions, using variables 
marked by code numbers only. A real 
structure seemed to exist, but was found 
slightly less easily than in other per- 
sonality material, after 17 rotations of 
all nine factors. The fraction of 


variables in the +10 hyperplane was 
very slightly lower than in other per- 
sonality data, being 58 per cent. How- 


ever, the only factor about the position 
of which there was any doubt was No. 
2, discussed in this connection below. 


Tue Nature oF THE Facrors 


The rotated reference vector matrix is 
shown in Table 3.4 The correlations 
among vectors are smaller than are fre- 
quently found in personality and sug- 
gest an unusual degree of independence 
among primary dynamic traits. Al- 
though the factors have been numbered 
in approximate order of “size” (contri- 
bution to the variance), it should be 
borne in mind that this is with respect 
ated Factor Matrix,” the trans- 


direction cosines 
2907 from 


* For the “Unr 
formation matrix and the 
among vectors, order Document 
American Documentation Institute, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., remitting 
$0.50 for microfilm (images 1 in. high on stand 
ard 35 mm. motion picture film) or $0.50 for 
photocopies (6 x 8 in.) readable without optical 


uid 
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TABLE 3 


Tue Rotatep ReFrerence Vector Matrix 


ATTITUDE 
INDEX 
NUMBER 
I 
2 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


Tue Rotatrep RererENce Vector Matrix—Continued 


renin REFERENCE VECTORS 


INDEX 
NUMBER 
45 
46 
47 
38 
49 
50 
Variables in 0.10 
hyperplane 
Variables in 0.05 


hyperplane 


Factor 1: PARENTAL, Protective Erc 


ATTITUDE SuPPosED SUPPOSED 
No. “LoaDING’ VERBAL DEFINITION OF ATTITUDE Erc | SENTIMENT 


I want to continue to live in Amer- 
ica, the most congenial country 
for me in people and ideals. 


I want to be able to insure for my 
children the best education that 
they could possibly have. 


I want my parents never to be lack- 
ing the necessities of comfortable 
living. 


I want to be able to do more for 
children who are sick, or poor or 
uncared for, anywhere in_ the 
world 


I want somehow to increase my 


salar y. 


I want to get my wife the clothes she 
likes and to save her from the 
more toilsome drudgeries 

I do not want to drive myself to the 
utmost, nor to deprive myself of 
pleasures to live up to the stand 


ards I accept. 


#t want to have my parents’ 
lvice and to heed their wishes 
planning my affairs 


* Here and throughout when a loading (second column) has turned out to be negative the mean- 
ing of the attitude has been appropriately and consistently inverted in all its expressions i.e. a minus 
sign has beet 1 in front of the index number and the ergic or metanergic analysis numbers 


(columns 4 and ile the verbal description has also been put in negative form. 
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to correlations with the reference vec- 
tors.” Actually Factor 2 is given a higher 
position than it would have from corre- 
lations alone, on a hunch that its load- 
ings will be higher than its correlations. 
In short, the order is worked out ap- 
proximately because it is not of out- 
standing importance. 
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standing out, by some break in the 
diminishing series of values, from those 
considered “unloaded.” On the right 
are given the numbers which indicate 
the erg and/or sentiment which by 
hypothesis we expected to be involved 
in the variable. 

With the exception of the last attitude 


TABLE 5 
Factor 2: Martine Ere 


SUPPOSED 
VERBAL DEFINITION OF ATTITUDE | Erc 


SUPPOSED 
SENTIMENT 


| 
ATTITUDE 
No. | “Loapinc’ 


| 
| 
0.54 like to go to a good movie or | 


play every week or so. : 10 


want to make love to a woman 
I find beautiful. 


want to see those responsible for 
the present inflation — market | 
manipulators and others — sev- 
erely punished. 4,7 


} 
| 
te 
| 
| 





want America to get more pro- 
tection against the terror of the | 
atom bomb. j 


restau- 
meals, 


want to sce more good 
rants, serving attractive 
around this town. 


like a novel with a love interest 
concerning a ravishingly attrac- 
tive heroine. 


want to travel and explore un- | 
known corners of the earth. 





do not want to get my wife the 
clothes she likes and to save her 
from the more 
hold drudgeries. 


want to see birth control made 
available to and practised by all 
people who need to control the | 


toilsome house- 


size of their 


In the following discussion of factors, 
ordered according ot “size,” each is 
represented by a group of variables 
having the highest loadings in it and 


5 The reader will recall that with oblique 
factors the factor loadings—not calculated here— 
do not have the same ratio to the correlations 
with the reference vectors in the case of all 


factors. 


families. | R-C 


all contain, on the prior psychological 
analysis (the hypothesis about the con- 
tent of the attitude), erg 6—the parental, 
protective drive—and the only attitudes 
among the nine hypothesized to involve 
this that have failed to appear here are 
those numbered 15 and 27. Both of 
these, however, have a higher loading 
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here than anywhere else.® On the other 
hand, no single hypothesized sentiment 
subtends these highly loaded variables, 
although No. 2 (family) and No. 4 
(money) are each twice represented but 
not much above chance expectation. 
Accordingly it seems justifiable defi- 
nitely to identify this factor as an ergic 
pattern rather than an environmental 
mold pattern, and indeed as that hypo- 
thesized parental erg which determines 
tender feeling (including pity) and the 
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mothered himself. And in 39 are we 
correct in supposing that people who do 
not flay themselves by hard work usually 
abstain out of a kind of self pity? 
Finally, in the fondness for one’s coun- 
try shown in 42 (and also 27) should 
we expect parental fondness to loom as 
large as it does, compared with satisfac- 
tions of gregariousness and pride? 

As stated above, the mathematical 
“fit” (notably the hyperplane) is iess 
satisfactory for this factor than others 


TABLE 6 


Factor 3: Grecarious Erc 


ATTITUDE 
No. “LoapInc” 


0.690 I like to take an 


VeRBAL DEFINITION OF 


SuPPOSED 
SENTIMENT 


SUPPOSED 
ATTITUDE 


active part in 


athletics and to get exercise. 


I want to attend football games and 
follow the fate of teams. 


In matters of reasoning (c.g 
sophical and moral issues) 1 do 
to fight authority 


not want 


opinions conflict. 


philo 
| 
if my 


—I, —4, 7,11 —5,C—R 


I like to enjoy the spirit of comrad« 


1 
tuder } 
students at the 


nols. 


I like p 


such as card games. 


goal of cherishing children and persons 


in distress. Even without the 
analysis of individual attitudes the col 
lective effect of the present factor repre 
sentatives would, I believe, leave one in 
no doubt as to which drive is involved. 
However, some unsatisfactory features 
must also be inspected. Why the excep 
tion shown by attitude 5? This might 

is really one of 
“maturity” which, in permitting the 
individual solicitously to care for others 
also causes him to lose interest in being 


prior 


argue that the factor 


® See the rotated factor matrix in ADI Docu 


No. 2907. 


1ying indoor, 


ship that exists among my fellow 
University of Ih 


sociable games, 


and the meaning is correspondingly 
complex. In the first place, four of the 
six markers for the sex drive (Nos. 8, 
30, 31, and 41) appear strongly here 
and two of them (8 and 31) are the 
very strong representatives specifically 
set to indicate this drive. The missing 
markers (3 and 17) are in any case 
weak and questicnable. But if the 
identification with sex drive is granted, 
how do we account for the appearance 
here of two anxiety markers (2 and 23) 
as well as foodseeking (24) and explora- 
tion (32)? Presumably because, as 
Freud and other clinicians have argued, 
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these are the most common sublima- 
tions and transformations of sex drive. 
It is possible that the poor hyperplane 
of this factor is explicable, as in the 
similar finding with general mental ca- 
pacity, by the fact that there are few 
aspects of behavior which this source 
trait does not influence. Experiment 
with more extensive and strategic vari- 
ables in this factor area is urgently 
required. 
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numbered 21, 32 and 40 do have load- 
ings in the direction required, but below 
those above. On the other hand, those 
attitudes numbered 30, 35, and 42 fail, 
and it is perhaps not altogether “being 
wise after the event” to say that gregari- 
ousness is not at all obvious in two of 
them. 

The same dilemma arises here as in 
the last factor; that due to difficulties 
of following out perfectly our design of 


TABLE 7 
Factor 4: APPEAL-DEePENDENCE Erc 
SUPPOSED 
SENTIMENT 


SUPPOSED 


“LOADING” VERBAL DEFINITION OF ATTITUDE Erc 





want to feel that I am in touch 
with God, or some principle in | 
the universe that gives meaning 
and help in my struggles. 


want to organized religion | 
maintain or increase its influence. 


see 


want to have my parent’s advice, | 
and to heed their wishes, in | 
planning my affairs. 


do not want to see birth control | 
made available to, and practiced 
by, all people who need to con 
trol the size of their families. 


do not want to take part in politi 
cal meetings, campaigns, 
tions, etc. 


elec 


want America to be and remain | 
the world’s most powerful 


and 
influential country. } 





1, 6, 10 








variable selection some coincidence of 
ergs and metanergs was possible and 
has occurred: the two highest loading 
in religion coincide with the two highest 
in what otherwise would be taken as 
the erg of appeal or “need for depend- 
ence.” The birth-control attitude would 


A problem arises here in that the 
only two representatives of the “senti- 
ment to athletics” present the two high- 


est loadings in a factor otherwise 
uniformly representing gregarious satis- 
factions. ‘is were the athletic senti- 
ment pattern, however, it would be hard 


to see why it would include indoor 
games; for athletics often brings even 
a certain repugnance to such. Other 
attitudes which should be influenced by 
gregarious interests per se, notably those 


fit the religious interpretation, but the 
others have no particular claim to be 
considered part of a religious teaching 
mold. On the other hand they do show 
dislike of assertive action and the need 
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to lean on something. The two remain- 
ing attitudes in the whole experiment 
having apparent appeal motivation have 
positive signs and one has an appreci- 
able loading. 

The possibility of identification with 
radicalism - conservatism exists almost 
as much in Factor 2 as here and will be 
discussed later. The only serious rival 
interpretation would be that the quality 
we have considered throughout as 
“appeal” could be considered as having 
the goal rather of “self-submission.” 
This is a matter for a special research, 
but is discussed further in connection 
with Factor 8 below. 
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is the presence of attitude 36. It is hard 
to see why people of strong curiosity 
should be so disinclined to dress smartly, 
but a consideration of curious minds 
from Cavendish to Curie would seem 
to support this negative relation to self- 
display. 

Although the uniform appearance of 
attitudes involving erg 3—fear—favors 
the view that this is an ergic pattern, 
there is some noticeable concentration 
of sentiments 7 (patriotism), 5 (self- 
regard) and especially 4 (one’s bank 
account). For complete support of the 
anxiety motivation hypothesis one 
would need to find attitudes 6 and, 


TABLE 8 
Factor 5: Curiosity Ere 


ATTITUDE 
No 


“LOADING 


VerBAL DEFINITION OF ATTITUDE 


SUPPOSED 
SENTIMENT 


SUPPOSED 
ErG 


want to listen to music. 


g & others 


do not want to be smartly dressed, 


with 


commands 


a personal appearance that 
admiration. 


want to know more science 


like to see fine paintings, sculp- 


ture, art exhibits. 


should like to spend more time , 


learning about 


trical gadgets. 


No single metanergic sentiment sug- 
itself here and an_ identifi 
with the ergic pattern of 
curiosity is perhaps sufficiently guar- 
anteed by the fact that the eagerness 
for new experience extends over two 
wide a field for a single training pat- 
tern. Attitudes numbered 22 and 28, 


gests 
cation 


however, were also pre-judged to be 


representatives of a curiosity motiva- 
tion. They have positive loadings here 
above the hyperplane range though not 
in the top set. The only real anomaly 


and 
mechanical things, 


controlling | 


engines, elec 


especially, 15 also represented. The 
former falls in the hyperplane, but the 
latter, the desire for safer travel, has a 
loading of +.21. 

Other points requiring explanation 
are essentjally the appearance of erg 4, 
pugnacity, in two of the highest loaded 
attitudes, and the appearance of attitude 
24, on eating. The close connection of 
rage and fear, both in physiological 
emotion pattern and in similarity of 
stimulus situation, have long been 
noted. The strongest cluster in Frenkel 
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Brunswik’s dynamic “need” data (8), 
for example, links Aggression, Control 
and Escape, defined there as attacking, 
commanding, avoiding unpleasant situ- 
ations. At least the empirical appear- 
ance together here of fear and pugnacity 
(no separate factor of pugnacity is dis- 
coverable) adds to the determinateness 
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pears in the right column, nor would 
it be possible to imagine one unless it 
be some sort of Epicurean philosophy. 
Although it is easy to recognize this 
self-indulgence syndrome in some ac- 
tual persons it is not easy to reconcile 
it with any generally accepted drive 
pattern unless, as here, we define play 


TABLE 9 


Factor 6: 


ATTITUDE | 
No. | 


” 


“LOADING 


| 
0.52 } 


bomb. 
want to see any 


ens the 
stroyed. 


want to see those responsible for 
inflation 
manipulators and others—severly 


the present 


punished. 


want to avoid ever becoming an 
in a 


insane patient 
pital. 


want to see a reduction of income 


tax for 
bracket. 


people 


want to see more good restaurants, 
meals, set up 


serving attractive 
around this town, 


want to spend 
insurance 
cident. 


against 


of the problem, and the tentative ex- 
planation may be offered that the need 
for security is the most frustrated in 
the present world. The possibility that 
anxiety sometimes expresses itself in 
apparent hunger is suggested by atti- 
tude 24 as well as by some loading in 
the second hunger attitude, 45. 

The loadings have been followed to 
low levels here because of the obscurity 
of the picture. No single sentiment ap- 


VERBAL DEFINITION OF ATTITUDE 


formidable mili- 
taristic power that actively threat- 


USA attacked 


more 
illness 


Escape or FEAR ERG 


SUPPOSED 
SENTIMENT 


SUPPOSED 
Ere 


I want America to get more protec- | 
tion against the terror of the atom 


and de- 


— market- 


mental hos- 


my income 





money in 
and ac- 


(No. 12) as essentially sexual and re- 
gressive (polymorphous perverse). 
Clinicians might (and do, as submis- 
sion of the data has shown) consider 
the above to be a pattern of aim-in- 
hibited libido expression (for the actual 
sexual attitudes are missing), or as re- 
gressive but sublimated expressions of 
sex in oral erotism, food-seeking, art, 
narcism, homosexuality and masochism. 
In language with less implication others 
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would describe it simply as self-indul- these variables by hypothesis containing 
gence and narcistic withdrawal. the erg of self-assertion and five the 

Except for a possible identification — self-sentiment. Perhaps one should not 
with the erg of play, as indicated by too readily accuse the experimental de- 
the recurrence of No. 12, and defined _ sign of lacking in this respect reasonable 
as regressive, narcistic play, this is one clarity, since the dispute still rages as 
factor which cannot be brought under to whether, with McDougall, Murray 
the list of hypothetical ergs with regard and others, one can posit a separate erg 


TABLE 10 
: Reocressive, Narcistic Play 














ATTITUDE SUPPOSED SUPPOSED 
No. F SENTIMENT 





49 0.56 I want to spend more on drinking 
and smoking. 


0.47 would like to spend more on 
really fine foods, candy and deli- 
cacies. 


should like to see divorce made 
easier ¢.g. by simple mutual con 
sent. 


want more time to enjoy my own 
company—my own thoughts and 
reveries. 


I do not want to see any rormidable 
militaristic power that actively 
threatens the USA destroyed. 





like playing indoor sociable games, | 
such as card games. 


like to see fine paintings, sculpture, 
art exhibits. 


want somchow to increase my 
salary. 


want to be smartly dressed, with | 
a personal appearance that com- 





mands admiration. 





to which we set up the experiment. It of assertion or whether with, say, 
does strongly support, however, the Freud (g) or Sherif and Cantril (14) 
psychoanalytic view of narcistic libido one puts down all assertion to a “sec- 
as a part instinct with a high degree of ondary drive” or structure—the ego. 
autonomy. Nevertheless we shall con- In this place we cannot undertake the 
sider this interpretation and the accom- lengthy discussion that would be neces- 
panying label above as entirely tentative, sary to discover or define the mani- 
inviting special investigation. festations of attitude which could 

Here is the worst case of overlap in distinguish the pattern of self-assertion 
ergic and metanergic patterns, four of from that of the self-sentiment, but if 
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we accept the designation of variables 
inserted to represent these two struc- 
tures the verdict must be that this is 
the self regarding sentiment. For it 
contains attitude 7 (but not 21, 24, and 
45) inserted to represent the sentiment 
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in an attempt to define a rather cont 
fusing picture — confusing in that 
though an ergic rather than metanergic 
pattern is indicated, some three ergs, 
1, Self assertion, 7, Gregariousness, and 
11, Self-submission (the last about 


but not the drive, and it omits attitudes 
6, 20, 27, and 35 intended to represent 


equally inverted and uninverted) take 
an almost equal count in the “hypo- 


TABLE 11 
Factor 8: Sete SENTIMENT 








SUPPOSED 
SENTIMENT 


ATTITUDE SUPPOSED 
No. “LoapING” VERBAL DEFINITION OF ATTITUDE Erc 





13 . I want never to do anything that 
would damage my sense of self 
respect. 


want a will power that can keep 
all unwise impulses under control. 


want to get a good reputation 
among those in my _ profession 
who can help my advance. 





do not want to spend more time 
learning about and _ controlling 
mechanical things, engines, elec- 
trical gadgets. 





I want to do more recreational read- 
ing (i.e. reading other than for 
examinations and college courses.) 


want to avoid ever becoming an 


insane patient 
pital. 





the more 
drudgeries. 


the erg and not the sentiment. It has 
all but one—3z6—of the variables—13, 


28, 33, 34, 39 and 48—that represent 
both (the two last not being written 
out above). The intrusion of 25 is 
inexplicable, but the other unexpected 
intruder 38, may, with hindsight, be 
considered part of the self-sentiment, 
for being well read is necessary to the 
self esteem of these subjects, largely 
students. 

Many variables have been taken here 


in a mental hos- 


want to get my wife the clothes 
she likes and to 
toilsome 


save 


her from 
household 





1, 6 





thesis column.” Nevertheless self asser- 
tion easily predominates and the essen 
tial picture is that of an autonomous, 
self-asserting, confident individual. He 
wants to excel in his career, to preserve 
his self respect, to be smartly dressed, to 
increase his salary, and to get a good 
reputation among those who matter. 
Even his disinclination to politics and 
political extremes may, in defiance of 
our initial hypotheses, indicate a sturdy 
individualism. However, the self-asser- 
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tion is aided by self-submission in useful 
directions (to parents and influential 
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nant block of self assertive satisfactions 
(in attitudes 6, 13, 18, 36, and 28) if we 


conclude that self assertion is more con- 
cerned with seeking approval and social 
applause than previous analytical writ- 


groups) and mixed with gregariousness 
(sports, indoor games, avoidance of 
rural isolation). 


TABLE 12 


“acTorR g: Se_F AssERTION AND DIsPLay 


SUPPOSED 
SENTIMENT 


SUPPOSED 


ATTITUDE 
Erc 


No. VERBAL DEFINITION OF ATTITUDE 


“LOADING” 


do not want to take part in politi- 
cal meetings, campaigns, elections, 


etc. 


want to attend football games and | 


follow the fate of teams. 


want to go to a good movie or 
play every week or so. 


want to have my parents’ advice 
and to heed their wishes in plan- 
ning my affairs. 


want to become proficient—if pos- 
sible excelling my colleagues—in | 
my chosen profession. 


want never to do anything that 
would damage my sense of self 


respect. 


want somehow to increase my 


salary. 


want to be smartly dressed with 
a personal appearance that com 


mands admiration, 


yt 


Oo t 


not want the right (or left) 
wing political party to gain at the 
next election. 

do not want to be as much as pos 


sible in rural surroundings. 





s 


like playing indoor sociable gam« 


a 
in 


good 
my 


want get reputation 
among those profession 
who can help my advance. 


to 


of 


ings have supposed. We must conclude 
that as with many animal species the 
self assertive drive in man is function- 
ally knit with much social self-display 
behavior. In addition there seems to be 


The role self-submissive and 
gregarious (the first of 
which gives it some resemblance to the 
self sentiment shown in the previous 
factor) can only be reconciled with 
interpretation in terms of the predomi- 


satisfactions 


an element of self indulgence—a deter- 
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mination to enjoy games and movies 
but to avoid the labors of political ac- 
tivity. Egoism would be an excellent 
label for this whole pattern if we had 
reason to believe we were dealing with 
personality traits rather than drives. 
The fact that this drive appears as a 
distinctly “broad and low” loading 
pattern is an additional peculiarity 
aiding its recognition in further re- 
search, as well as a challenge to ingenu- 
ity in finding variables that will turn 
out to be highly loaded in it and capable 
of more definitely identifying it. 


SUMMARY 


(1) A factor analysis of 50 highly 
varied attitude-interests, chosen to repre- 
sent a list of the chief hypothesized ergs 
and metanergs, has yielded satisfactory 
simple structure and nine factors. 

(2) Judged by consistent content the 
majority of these represent ergs, namely 
those of Mating, Parental protectiveness, 
Escape (fear), Gregariousness, Appeal- 
dependence, Curiosity, and Self Asser- 
tion-Display. An eighth pattern also 
suggests an ergic rather than metanergic 
source but does not correspond so 
closely with the general consensus of 
writings and speculations about the na- 
ture of the nearest drive pattern, namely 
play. It has been called, descriptively, 
“Regressive Narcistic Play.” 

(3) The ninth pattern is almost cer- 
tainly (by the criteria of our hypo- 
theses) metanergic rather than ergic, 
and corresponds to what has been called 
the self-regarding sentiment. However, 
our methodological approach requires 
that any certain division of the patterns 
into ergs and metanergs be based on a 
further research step, namely genetic 
analysis e.g. by twin or foster sibling 
studies. 

(4) It is not surprising in view of 
our somewhat greater emphasis on 
choosing an attitude population pri- 
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marily to involve drives that no senti- 
ment patterns other than that which 
would naturally be most powerful (the 
self sentiment) have appeared. How- 
ever, some of the hypothesized drives 
have also failed to appear in the first 
nine factors, namely Pugnacity, Hunger, 
Self abasement and Sleep. The pugnac- 
ity variables appear to some extent 
with the Escape (fear) erg, which 
agrees with some other psychological 
analyses (those stressing the functional 
closeness of anxiety and_ hostility): 
hunger variables appear with general 
sensuous satisfactions, while self abase- 
ment variables appear chiefly with Ap- 
peal and Self Assertion. 

Either these drives are thus parts of 
similar drives, from which verbal anal- 
ysis has done wrong to separate them, 
or they have failed to appear in this 
quantitative analysis because of certain 
special conditions and characteristics 
which reduce their chance of detection 
by covariation studies. In regard to the 
latter possibility we can see that pugnac- 
ity is a unique erg, in so far as anger 
appears through the perfectly general 
situation of frustration of any erg; but 
since some drives are more constantly 
frustrated in our society we might ex- 
pect the pugnacity factor to be lost in 
and spread among the factors consti- 
tuted by these drives. Regarding hunger 
it may be that all our subjects were too 
well fed for any effective variance to 
exist in these manifestations. Finally, 
in regard to sleep, the especial charac- 
ters of this need, in contrast to the rest 
of the class of ergs, may have defied 
the method which had apparently 
been capable of revealing the others. 

(5) Since the exceptions are special 
and few the method must be considered 
essentially capable of investigating 
ergic structure. The immediate re 
search need is for the repetition of the 
study with identical variables, except 
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for a few special variables to test new 
hypotheses about the two or three ergs 
which did not quite fit the previous 
hypotheses concerning their characters. 
Granted confirmation, research could 
then proceed to measure the strength of 
any individual’s ergs by the usual factor 
estimate methods and thus to experi- 
ment on the genetic origin of differences 
in these patterns and on the effect of 
physiological or other experimental, 
situational influences upon __ their 
strength and degree of deprivation. 

| (6) Apart from giving an initial out- 
line of ergic structure the specification 
equations obtained above enable us to 
define the directions of several impor- 
tant common attitude vectors (4). The 
ordinates which fix these directions are 
also to be regarded as the “situational 
indices” (3) indicating how much the 
object of the given attitude provokes 
each of the various drives in the given 
life situation.". Thus, by this analysis 
of motivation, we find, for example, 
that sex drive enters appreciably into 


movie attendance, parental erg into de- 
sire for salary increase and fear into 
interest in re-armament. 

, The writer wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the Social Science 
Research Council for assistance with 
part of the present project. 
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THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE SCOPE 
AND LIMITATIONS OF PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


BY ANNELIESE FRIFDSAM KORNER 
Department of Psychiatry, Mt. Zion Hospital, San Francisco 


Purpose OF THE PAPER 


itH_ the increasing enthusiasm 

for projective methods and the 

construction of new and modi- 
fied techniques, we tend at times to lose 
ourselves in our pragmatic efforts, and 
to make only feeble or no attempts to 
relate our new discoveries to basic per- 
sonality theory. The literature abounds 
with papers stressing the value of vari- 
ous projective techniques, and yet there 
is a real neglect of theoretical formu- 
lations regarding the workings and 
interrelationships between these tech- 
niques and fundamental psychodynamic 
theory. In this paper an attempt will 
be made to trace some of these inter- 
relationships. An effort will be made 
to clarify some of the principles and 
rationale underlying projective tech- 
niques, to discuss some of the factors 
involved in prediction from these tests 
and, through this very process, to dem- 
onstrate the scope and some of the 
limitations of these techniques. 


Basic RATIONALE 


The first assumption upon which 
projective techniques draw heavily is 
the fact that all behavior manifestations, 
including the most and least significant, 
are expressive of an individual’s per- 
sonality (8). If this assumption is cor- 
rect, it becomes clear that any behavior 
sample elicited by any technique is 
potentially capable of mirroring or re- 
flecting personality at work, and that 
the merit of the different techniques 


varies largely with the degree that these 
techniques have been explored and the 
familiarity of the examiner with the 
various behavior manifestations elicited 
by a given technique. This view is not 
generally shared, as demonstrated by 
the mushrooming of new techniques. 
Instead of realizing that all of these 
techniques operate on the same prin- 
ciples and instead of exploring a few 
techniques thoroughly aiming at an 
integration between the tests and the 
body of personality theory, we are busy 
devising new gadgets which in each 
instance require new standardization 
and new validation (7). 

The merit of a test varies not only 
with the degree to which its dimensions 
and potentialities were explored (and 
we see a good example of this in Ror- 
schach, which is probably one of the 
most informative tests by virtue of hav- 
ing been most thoroughly investigated), 
but also with the skill and clinical 
insight of the interpreter. This realiza- 
tion is very disturbing to some who 
wish to see in tests totally objective and 
independent indicators of personality, 
and who quiet their doubts in this 
respect by referring to an. objectifying 
scoring system. Actually, though, scor- 
ing may be viewed merely as the 
psychologist’s shorthand used for the 
purpose of reducing behavior to man- 
ageable proportions. It is important 
that we are aware that our tests merely 
record behavior, and that we can arrive 
at clinical insights only through infer- 
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ence, which in turn requires a thorough 
familiarity with the principles of psy- 
chodynamics on the part of the inter- 
preter. In viewing test results, we 
should at all times be aware that what 
dictates test performance is not some 
magic inherent in the test, but the basic 
personality characteristics of the person 
taking it. More concretely, when on 
Rorschach for example, an individual 
shows an affinity for small details, it is 
not because the ink blots contain a good 
many small details, but because such an 
individual would show similar com- 
pulsiveness on other tests, and in what- 
ever he undertook. Since so much is 
dependent on clinical inference from 
what is observed on tests, an examiner 
must know not only what the indica- 
tions for schizophrenia, for obsessive- 
compulsiveness, for hysteria are on tests, 
but must know also how schizophrenics, 
compulsives, and hysterics behave, what 
some of their basic problems are, and 
what set of defenses they are most apt 
to use. It becomes clear then that for 
meaningful interpretation of any test’s 
results it is as important for the exam- 
iner to be thoroughly familiar with 
psychodynamic theory as it is for him 
to be familiar with the tests he uses to 
observe behavior. Nowhere does the 
interrelation between the two disci- 
plines become as clear as here. After 
all, what we observe on tests is nothing 
more than a reflection of those person- 
ality characteristics which are at work 
in other situations also. 

The question might well be raised, 
why then do we need tests to make such 
observations. Could not interviews 
achieve much the same end? The rea- 
sons why they could not lie in the fact 
that interviews are more diffuse and less 
pre-defined situations, which have an 
infinite number of variables, in both 
subject and observer. The ptime ad- 
vantage of tests consists in their being 
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standard sets of stimuli against which 
characteristic ways of thinking, speak- 
ing and perceiving are easily detected 
and compared. Because of this standard 
screen, fine nuances of behavior, which 
in a free situation easily get lost, stand 
out very clearly. Also, in a quantitative 
sense, it is this standard situation which 
permits the establishment of statistics 
and norms which are essential for effec- 
tive comparison among individuals. 
The second assumption underlying 
projective tests is that the individual tak- 
ing them gives material which he either 
will not or cannot give otherwise. Pro- 
jective techniques usually involve the 
presentation of purposely ambiguous 
material which to the subject does not 
mean what the experimenter had arbi- 
trarily decided it should mean, like in 
questionnaire-type of tests, but rather 
whatever it must mean to the person 
who interprets it. When confronted 
with such ambiguous material, the 
subject chooses his own form of 


presentation and in so doing makes 


conceptualizations most implicit and 
characteristic of his case. The assump- 
tion for all these techniques is that 
when a subject gets absorbed in explain- 
ing what seems to be an objective bit 
of material, he loses sight of the fact 
that in his interpretations he discloses 
his preoccupations, his wishes, his fears, 
and his aspirations. Thus his resistance 
against disclosing personal and some 
times painful material may be substan- 
tially diminished. 

Another assumption upon which pro- 
jective techniques draw heavily is that 
of psychic determinism which precludes 
a story or a response to be a chance 
event. Each response is supposed to be 
brought about by a distinctive set of 
causal influences. The objection has 
frequently been raised that instead of 
producing personally meaningful ma- 
terial in his stories, a patient may 
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merely recount the plot of a movie he 
had seen, or introduce the content of a 
recent book. This objection disregards 
the fact, however, that from all the 
experiences a patient has, he selects cer- 
tain ones to remember and to recount, 
and that these selections in turn have 
personal meaning. There are some 
projective techniques which are based 
exclusively on the idea that selected and 
distorted recollections give clues to per- 
sonality characteristics. Despert (2), for 
example, asks children to retell popular 
fairy tales. She finds valuable clues 
in the children’s deviations from the 
original, in their emphasis and their 
omissions. Duess (3) uses a_ similar 
technique in checking therapeutic prog- 
ress in the analysis of her child patients. 
She usually presents them with six in- 
complete fables, each symbclizing a 
fundamental conflict, and studies their 
resistances through the tenacity with 
which the children cling to the same 
completion pattern in spite of repeated 
interpretation. 
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Returning to the assumptions under- 
lying projective techniques, it is prob- 
ably the first one listed which defines 
their scope and implies their limitations 
most clearly. By virtue of being stand- 
ard sets of stimuli, projective techniques 
elicit behavior samples, verbatim and 
complete, which invite minute analysis 
and clinical comparison. This analysis 
should reveal characteristic ways in 
which an individual organizes ambigu- 
ous and unfamiliar material. By infer- 
ence this organizational process gives 
clues as to how the subject is apt to 
tackle new tasks and assimilate new 
experiences. Such an analysis also 
allows a dissection of the structural 
aspects of language and verbalization, 
which gives valuable diagnostic and per- 
sonality-descriptive indications. Much 
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can be learned in analyzing speech, 
whether it is circumstantial, evasive, 
fuzzy, qualifying, apologetic, disjointed, 
bizarre or incoherent. Furthermore, 
these techniques permit observation of 
perceptual processes which are very 
sensitive in reflecting incipient and 
manifest structural changes concomi- 
tant with schizophrenia, intracranial 
pathology and deterioration. 

A case in point is that of a man, 52 
years of age, whom I recall was referred 
for routine psychological examination 
with the diagnosis of paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. This diagnosis was largely 
made on the basis of the man’s com- 
plaints. He stated that a whole clique 
of people were after him, bent on driv- 
ing him out of business. His Rorschach 
did not reflect the typically bizarre 
thought processes commonly seen in 
schizophrenics, but instead revealed 
perceptual perseverations and distor- 
tions usually found only in organically 
deteriorated patients. Careful neurologi- 
cal examination confirmed intra-cranial 
pathology. His ideas of persecution, 
therefore, developed in response to a 
very real situation, namely his inability 
to cope with the complex responsibili- 
ties involved in his highly competitive 
occupation as an insurance salesman. 

This is just one case demonstrating 
that it lies within the scope of Ror- 
schach to function as a tool in differ- 
ential diagnosis. On a larger scale, 
numerous studies (1, 4, 5, and others) 
have shown the very high diagnostic 
validity of Rorschach. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that clinical 
diagnosis can be made not only on the 
basis of a life history and content of 
conflict, but also through analysis of 
ideation which reflects characteristics 
pathognomonic for the various clinical 
groups. 

It is also within the scope of projec- 
tive techniques, particularly the The- 
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matic Apperception Test and related 
tests, to explore fantasies, attitudes, 
aspirations, identifications and preoccu- 
pations. This, too, has been done suc- 
cessfully, as there usually is a very high 
correlation between the fantasies un- 
covered through testing and those 
brought out in a series of psychiatric 
interviews. I recall a little girl of 12, 
for instance, who recounted a great 
many fantastic, fairy-tale-like stories 
when presented with the TAT cards. 
Almost all of her stories had an inher- 
ent wish-fulfillment quality. She was 
an illegitimate, deprived and under- 
nourished child, brought up by her 
alcoholic father together with two de- 
fective younger siblings. She had 
incestuous relations with her father at 
about the age of 10. Her father mar- 
ried a much older woman when patient 
was 11. It was noted that the themes 
or fantasies reflected in her TAT stories 
were the same as those she revealed in 
a series of play interviews and in a 
number of symptomatic acts. In her 


stories and play fantasies she tried to 
supplant the new mother figure through 


identification with her. She pictured 
herself as assuming all the household 
tasks, as being a mother and having 
babies, as traveling to far-away places 
with her husband, as living in beauti- 
ful houses and as having all the food 
she wanted to eat. Many of her activi- 
ties, symptomatic and otherwise, were 
based on similar fantasies. She assumed 
the role of an adult woman, sought to 
do as much of the household chores as 
her stepmother would permit her to do, 
baked pies and sat with the neighbors’ 
children in preference to going to the 
movies. She stole money from her step- 
mother, even though she had plenty 
saved up hoarded trinkets, 
papers, and insisted on wearing her 
stepmother’s costume jewelry, even 
though the latter had bought exactly 


herself, 
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the same for this patient. She showed 
a good deal of jealousy toward anyone 
who captured her father’s attention, and 
she openly declared that she would 
never get married. In all her fantasies 
she seemed to want to take her step- 
mother’s place. 

Psychiatrists often find TAT results 
very useful, and sometimes more mean- 
ingful than Rorschach findings, because 
they furnish material and fantasies 
closely related to the kind elicited dur- 
ing psychiatric interviews. It is not 
surprising that such fantasies can be 
elicited relatively easily, if we consider 
that in responding to a given set of 
ambiguous stimuli a subject is unaware 
that he is speaking of himself. This 
process, and the fact that he is making 
personally meaningful selections from 
an infinite number of possible choices, 
act as a short cut to his fantasy life. 

It has, then, been established that 
projective techniques potentially have 
very high diagnostic validity and also 
show themselves valid in exploring the 
content of fantasy life. The next ques- 
tion is, are projective techniques valid 
in predicting reality behavior? Psy- 
chologists all too often are either 
evasive, inarticulate, over-optimistic or 
apologetic on this subject. The remain- 
der of this paper will, therefore, be 
devoted to an attempt at clarification 
of some of the problems involved in 
prediction. 

I have become acutely interested in 
this problem through a study which 
explored the relationship between hos- 
tile fantasies as revealed through a series 
of play situations and actual hostile be- 
havior in a group of pre-school chil- 
dren (6). These children were entirely 
consistent in their expression of hostility 
when observed through various play 
techniques. By contrast, no consistency 
was observed when their play was con- 
trasted with their reality behavior. The 
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results indicated that no inference could 
be drawn regarding the degree or the 
form of a child's hostile behavior in real 
life on the basis of observing his play. 
It was interesting that in the sample 
studied, half the children remained con- 
sistent in all the situations in which 
they were observed, that is, they were 
either strongly hostile or submissive 
throughout, while the other half re- 
versed their position, being strongly 
hostile in the play situations, and sub- 
missive in actual behavior, or vice versa. 
Clearly, since there was an even chance 
for consistency and inconsistency, pre- 
diction from one situation to the other 
was impossible. 

On a much larger scale this same lack 
of consistency between fantasy and 
reality behavior was observed by San- 
ford (g). In examining the relationship 
between needs as they were expressed 
on TAT and in overt behavior, his 
average correlation was plus .11, from 
which he concluded that we cannot 
assume that a need which appears on 
TAT will be manifested behaviorally. 
There are not many other systematic 
studies which have explored this rela- 
tionship, but clinical experience bears 
out the lack of correspondence between 
fantasy and reality behavior again and 
again. It has been my experience at the 
Student Health Service of a Midwestern 
university, to find an alarming propor- 
tion of ambulatory schizophrenics as 
observed through Rorschach among 
students who clinically functioned quite 
well. Similar observations have been 
reported from other universities. Con- 
versely, frank psychotics, as seen clini- 
cally, often produce Rorschachs which 
reflect less of a schizophrenic process 
than do records of preschizophrenics. 
In other words, Rorschach workers are 
constantly confronted with the dis- 
crepancy between extent of psycho- 
pathology and clinical behavior. 
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One may very well dismiss the whole 
issue by just stating that it is not the 
purpose of projective techniques to pre- 
dict reality behavior. While this may 
be perfectly obvious to clinicians who 
constantly see patients who superficially 
make a fairly adequate adjustment, but 
who underneath show vast pathology, 
many psychologists find it difficult to 
accept that it is not the function of pro- 
jective techniques to predict reality 
behavior. The very fact that so many 
psychologists attempt to determine the 
validity of projective techniques through 
correlation with reality behavior shows 
a non-acceptance of this fact. Antag+ 
onists to projective techniques take the 
tests’ inability to predict reality behaviot 
as proof positive that they are invalid) 
and workers in the field constantly fur- 
nish material for these objections by 
seeking validity of that kind. For 
example,‘ Tomkins (10), who wrote a 
comprehensive volume on the Thematit 
Apperception Test, states that the acid 
test of any technique is its usefulness 
in successful prediction. In a_ latet 
article (11) Tomkins reports with ap 
parent surprise that he has seen cases 
in whose TAT he could not detect the 
specific nature of behavior disorders, 
nor the occurrence of antisocial acts. 
Much of the research on projective tech- 
niques reflects this desire to predict 
reality behavior. Currently, both homi- 
cidal and suicidal inclinations are being 
studied, not through direct examination 
of the clinical syndromes leading’ to 
such an intent, but through the study of 
their secondary configurational patterns 
as reflected by Rorschach. Projective 
techniques also have been used as pre- 
dictive tools in job selection and for 
prognostication of future success in @ 
given field. It has been tried, and usually 
unsuccessfully, to predict through pro- 
jective techniques success in salesman- 
ship, piloting, engineering, and various 
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psychoanalytic institutes have attempted 
to use them in their selections of can- 
didates. Quite often, particularly when 
the tests were used as a screening device 
in filling vacancies, employers made the 
presence or absence of pathology the 
basis of their decision, which in terms 
of the psychic requirements needed to 
succeed in various fields, is entirely 
unwarranted. In clinical practice pre- 
dictions are constantly being made, 
which if not too specific, and if consid- 
ered as a product of speculation, may 
be very useful and even correct. Such 
predictions are necessary and desirable 
in a clinical situation if taken primarily 
as working hypotheses and subjected to 
constant revision. However, all too 
often these predictions are too literal a 
transcription between needs expressed 
in fantasy and reality behavior. This 
sugvests a lack of acceptance and 
awareness of the fact that it is not the 
purpose of projective techniques to pre- 
dict reality behavior which is confirmed 
by the widespread feeling that a psy- 
chologist’s contribution is being sharply 
curtailed if his ability to make such 
predictions is being questioned. There 
are really no grounds for such feelings, 
if we examine the reasons and rationale 
why such prediction is precarious. 
Besides, the contribution which these 
tests do make in the area of diagnosis 
and fantasy exploration is sufficiently 
valuable in and of itself to justify their 
use. 

Why, then, is it so difficult to make 
predictions of reality behavior from 
projective techniques? What are the 
reasons, theoretical and practical, why 
such predictions are incorrect as often 
as not? The rationale for this difh- 
culty is again inherent in the first 
assumption underlying projective tech- 
niques, namely that tests merely elicit 
behavior, and that any conclusion de- 
rived from the test results is by way 
of inference. Psychological inference, 
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strictly speaking, is not inherent in the 
projective tests themselves, but enters 
the realm of psychiatric and psychody- 
namic personality formulations. Infer- 
ences from test data then are not only 
bound by the extent of the interpreter’s 
awareness and familiarity with psycho- 
dynamic principles, but also by the 
limits of our present-day knowledge of 
such principles. Daily, psychiatrists and 
psychologists are confronted with the 
puzzling lack of one-to-one relation- 
ships, and with the unpredictability of 
cause and effect in the psychic organi- 
zation of an individual. While in each 
case we attempt to establish causality 
between existing pathology and histori- 
cal events, we all know that we have 
only incomplete awareness of all the 
factors involved. This is shown not 
only in the fact that practically any 
parental attitude or childhood situation 
is being blamed for, or can potentially 
produce, maladjustment, but also in the 
lack of correspondence between the 
psychic damage, the narcissistic wounds 
received and the end-product, the per- 
sonality as it functions. Every so often 
we are amazed, in listening to our 
patients’ histories and the tales of the 
traumata they have suffered, to find 
them to be relatively well integrated 
personalities, just as we are puzzled 
when we uncover a lot of latent pathol- 
ogy through Rorschach in individuals 
who clinically appear to be fairly intact. 
We frequently ask ourselves, what 
holds these people together? Con- 
versely, we frequently search in vain 
for sufficient historical causation to 
explain the profound disturbance of 
some childhood or adult schizophrenias. 
We are confronted daily with the evi- 
dence that a given symptom may arise 
from vastly differing disease processes, 
and conversely we see a given disease 
entity express itself in vastly differing 
symptoms. We have here, then, prob- 
lems which clinical psychiatry has not 
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solved, problems which are the crux of 
all ego psychology. Is it not, therefore, 
unrealistic on the part of a referring 
psychiatrist, and presumptuous or unen- 
lightened on the part of a psycholo:;ist, 
to expect that inferences from projec- 
tive techniques enable us to make 
predictions which clinical psychiatry 
cannot yet make? Is this not endowing 
these tools with magic in the vain hope 
that they may furnish us with the most 
important link missing in basic per- 
sonality theory today? 

For prediction, ego psychology has to 
solve two important problems, problems 
which are so complex that perhaps they 
never will be solved. The first one is 
the detection of all of the innumerable 
variables which are at work in the proc- 
ess of an individual’s reality adaptation 
to a need. It is probably not only the 
existence of these variables but also 
their interaction which determines what 
form his adaptation will take. The 


other problem is to find the secret of 
ego synthesis which probably consists 


of an organismic process involving 
more than the sum of the variables at 
work, and which possibly is at the root 
of all the clinical discrepancies men- 
tioned before. 

Unfortunately, much of our present- 
day research is not helping us solve 
these problems. Too much of psycho- 
logical research today consists of taking 
a certain experimental or clinical group 
and finding what common denomi- 
nators it presents. While cautious men- 
tion is being made that the coincidence 
of two variables does not assume that 
they stand in a one-to-one, or causal 
relationship, we are nevertheless left 
with just such an impression. Such 
research usually assumes that all 
variables, other than the ones studied, 
remain constant, which results in the 
total neglect of those variables which 
are most important for the purposes of 
prediction, namely those which inter- 
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vene in, and condition a response. Even 
control groups which establish a sig- 
nificantly smaller occurrence of a given 
trait are not necessarily helpful for pur- 
poses of prediction, for usually that trait 
occurs even in the control group to a 
lesser degree. 

Perhaps, as long as our knowledge of 
ego psychology is as incomplete as it is, 
our most fertile field of investigation 
lies in the individual case. If we gather 
a large sample of an individual’s be- 
havior over a long period of time, we 
can sense a certain internal consistency, 
and certain behavioral laws, which help 
us make pretty accurate predictions for 
this individual. This, of course, is the 
approach taken by the psychoanalytic 
investigator. Perhaps a large collection 
of individual cases, and careful scrutiny 
of their needs on the one hand and their 
defense mechanisms on the other hand, 
will yield certain clusters of interacting 
variables, which may have predictive 
value not only for a given individual, 
but also for other individuals in whom 
these clusters operate. 

Returning to projective techniques, if 
we are aware of the constantly interven- 
ing variables between the needs of an 
individual and the adaptation he makes 
to them in reality, we do not expect 
reality behavior necessarily to cor- 
respond with fantasy or with pathology. 
It would be a mistake to question the 
validity of observations of either reality 
behavior or of the test data. Each has 
its own validity, as each is a valid 
sample of an individual’s behavior. For 
this reason, I think we are making a 
mistake if we disregard Rorschach find- 
ings, for example, if they do not jibe 
with our clinical impression. In such 
cases it would be tempting to say that 
the Rorschach did not yield an accurate 
picture. For instance, not too infre- 
quently we find very pathological Ror- 
schachs in children who clinically are 
relatively undisturbed, but whose pa- 
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rents show gross psychiatric disorders. 
Usually these children’s Rorschachs un- 
cover pathology way out of proportion 
with the pathology noted through ob- 
servation. This discrepancy between 
Rorschach and clinical behavior does 
not necessarily cast a reflection on the 
validity of these Rorschachs, but per- 
haps furnishes a clue to this curious 
phenomenon of these children, who 
through some inexplicable reason re- 
mained relatively undisturbed despite 
their very neurotic parents. Since ad- 
verse parental influence and attitudes 
must of necessity affect children in 
some ways, one may possibly construe 
that evidence gathered through Ror- 
schach may constitute a valid indicator 
for latent pathology, which potentially, 
with developmental changes or altered 
parent-child relationships, may come to 
the fore. Perhaps it is in this way that 
we can explain why it happens so fre- 
quently that therapeutic progress in the 
parent may bring forth manifest diff- 
culties in the child and vice versa, that 
the economy of interaction between 
parent and child changed with 
improvement of the child, that parents 
whose major initial problem is their 
child’s behavior disorder, all of a sud- 
den show all sorts of symptoms and 
neurotic difficulties themselves. 

These considerations are of real im- 
portance ir defining treatment objec- 
tives for patients as well as in the choice 
of treatment suitable for a given patient. 
If, instead of discarding Rorschach find- 
ings as being inaccurate or exaggerated, 
we consider the evidence as a potential 
within the patient, we may have a safer 
estimate of what might occur during 
treatment, and may thereby reduce the 


is so 


number of therapeutic failures. 

A case in point for such planning is 
a man in his late thirties who recently 
His wife was 


was referred for testing. 
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also seen. They were both given Ror- 
schachs to help determine what tem- 
peramental differences caused their 
incompatibility. The wife was largely 
the complainant. The husband had 
had previous psychiatric treatment, but 
discontinued therapy after a short time. 
Aside from revealing some otf his per- 
sonality difficulties this patient’s Ror- 
schach definitely reflected organic brain 
pathology. This was seen in strong 
perseverative tendencies, in marked 
rigidity and a total inability to shift his 
thought patterns, and in a very obvious 
defect in abstract and categorical think- 
ing. He also was color-blind. Clini- 
cally, there was no reason to suspect 
intracranial pathology. Careful prob- 
ing on the part of the referring psychia- 
trist established that this man must have 
had a structural defect from birth, for 
he had always had difficulty in the area 
of concept-formation, did not compre- 
hend what he was reading. and while 
he excelled at solving practical and con- 
crete problems, he was so defective in 
inductive and deductive reasoning that 
he could not make the abstraction of 
understanding what rules he had fol- 
lowed in solving a problem. He was 
aware of his defect but kept it to him- 
self. He bluffed himself through three 
years of college, he covered up his de- 
ficiency in his business transactions and 
he never mentioned his difficulty to his 
first psychiatrist. The reason this case 
is instructive is that clinically this pa- 
tient presented a facade of purely 
neurotic difficulties which appeared 
amenable to psychoanalytic therapy. 
However, the uncovering of this struc- 
tural defect with the concomitant non- 
neurotic rigidity, and the patient's 
inability to reason through analogies, 
casts a serious doubt on this patient’s 
capacity to benefit by such therapy. 
Similarly, serious errors in therapeu- 
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tic planning may be made if Rorschach 
evidence of schizoid mentation is dis- 
missed lightly and disregarded in the 
face of a clearly neurotic clinica! picture. 
Such evidence also constitutes a poten- 
tial, which may come to the fore once 
the effectiveness of a patient’s defenses 
is diminished. Perhaps serious thera- 
peutic hazards could be avoided if such 
a potential is taken into consideration. 

It follows from this that test results 
probably do not err in constituting sins 
of commission. Latent pathology is 
never revealed if it does not exist. By 
contrast test results, in their frequent 
incompleteness, can commit serious acts 
of omission. ‘These omissions can be a 
grave source of error, particularly for 
prediction of reality behavior. If pro- 
jective techniques were more sensitive 
in detecting a larger array of defense 
mechanisms, accurate prediction of 
reality behavior would be more easily 
accomplished. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, I should add 
what function, in my opinion, projec- 


tive techniques can fulfill in research of 
predictive problems. Since, in predict- 


ing behavior from _ projective tech- 
niques, we have to rely on psychological 
inference, it is the function of general 
psychological research, rather than that 
of endless pragmatic studies with pro- 
jective techniques proper, to establish 
predictive criteria. In other words, if 
we wish to know what kind of a person 
would make a good engineer, a good 
pilot or a good psychoanalyst, let us first 
establish clinically and _ theoretically 
what kinds of needs, what patterns of 
impulse-control are helpful and which 
are a hindrance in a given field. After 
these clinical criteria are validiy estab- 
lished, projective techniques will be very 
helpful, and will constitute a shortcut in 
the selection of candidates. 
projective 


Furthermore, techniques 
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may be used as a very valuable tool in 
ego-psychology research. Instead of 
deploring the fact that fantasy and 
reality behavior do not necessarily cor- 
respond, as we currently seem to be 
doing, we can use projective techniques 
as a shortcut to a person’s fantasy and 
ideational life, which then can be com- 
pared and examined in the light of 
his present and past actual behavior 
patterns. After all, is it not in the 
adaptations, the compromises, and the 
balances achieved between needs or fan- 
tasies and the demands of reality, that 
we find the key to personality at work? 
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INTRODUCTION 


SYCHIATRISTs, social workers and 
clinical psychologists are alike in 
that they not only carry a respon- 
sibility for their respective parts in 
work with problems of personal adjust- 
ment, but also must assume a responsi- 
bility for enlarging our knowledge of 
the factors associated with it, and of the 
effectiveness of techniques and methods 
for the prevention and treatment of 
maladjustment. The pertinence of clini- 
cal records to our knowledge of these 
matters has often been recognized (1, 
5, 8), but rarely have systematic investi- 
gations been made of the capacity of 
such records to furnish information of 
sufficient reliability and validity to sup- 
port scientific conclusions and hypothe- 
ses. Of interest in this connection, since 
they constitute exceptions to our state- 
ment, are such studies as those of 
Dollard and Mowrer (4), who have 
reported on the reliability of a method 
for the measurement of tension in the 
case-records of a social agency, and of 
Hunt (6, 7) who has reported on the 
reliability of the judgments of case 
workers as to the degree of movement 
to be found in such case records. 
Students of the problem of using case 
records as a basis for the formation and 
testing of scientific hypotheses early 
* The research leading to this paper was sup 
ported by funds from the United States’ Public 
Health Service over the period July 1, 1947 to 
June 30, 1949. 


+ From the University of Pennsylvania. 
t From the Marriage Council of Philadelphia. 


recognize that a complex methodologi- 
cal problem must be solved if effective 
use is to be made of such records. The 
complexity of the problem is due to the 
fact that three evaluations are required 
if conclusions reached by those studying 
case records are to meet acceptabie 
standards. In the first place, one must 
evaluate the version of the client’s ex- 
perience which the client has placed 
before the counselor. In this respect, 
case records are subject to the same 
comment as has been made in connec- 
tion with the Kinsey materials, z.¢., the 
client’s report is probably affected by 
his conscious and unconscious motiva- 
tion [see, in particular, Kubie (9) |. 

In the second place, the extent to 
which the counselor has accurately rep- 
resented the history of the cast must be 
established. Records may draw their 
picture of the situation as presented 
either well or poorly. Systematic bias 
may be present in them, #£e., they may 
be consistently silent on essential facts, 
or they may misrepresent consistently a 
certain class of fact. Again they may 
contain large variable errors, i.¢., in 
some cases the record may contain facts 
of a given kind and in other cases the 
record may fail to contain such facts. 

In the third place, abstracts of case 
records themselves require evaluation. 
This follows from the fact that it is 
more often true than not that records 
are not very useful (in the sense of con- 
tributing data which are capable of any 
level of quantitative treatment) in their 
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original condition, but must be first 
abstracted, condensed, summarized or 
subjected to some other process of 
analysis if they are to be treated by even 
the most elementary of quantitative 
methods. It is with the properties of 
such work that the investigation re- 
ported herein is concerned. 

The judgments made by people who 
prepare abstracts, can be affected by 
many things. These include: (a) the 
condition of the record (it is more difh- 
cult to abstract information from poorly 
kept records than from well kept 
records), (b) the objectivity of the mat- 
ters to be abstracted from the records 
(it is easier to abstract a date or a dura- 
tion from the record than the degree of 
ventilation achieved in the first inter- 
view with a client), (c) the relative 
precision with which subjective items 
are defired (it may be easier to define 
what is meant by the degree of ventila- 
tion achieved in the first interview than 
to define what is meant by the extent 
to which a series of interviews afforded 
help to the client) and (d) the special 
and general training of those who do 
the abstracting (abstractors who par- 
ticipated in a training program were 
found in Hunt’s work (7) to give more 
uniform reports than those who had not 
had specific training). 

Two standards must be met by any 
experimental method or technique if 
the results of the application are to be 
taken seriously—the reliability and the 
validity of the technique must be 
known. In general, a method or tech- 
nique is said to be reliable when its use 
is accompanied by relatively small ran- 
dom errors of measurement or classifi- 
cation. Reliability is determined by 
precision. It is evaluated by studying 
the consistency of the outcome of the 
application of the method to the same 
test object or situation. In general, a 
method or technique is said to be valid 
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when it measures or evaluates what it 
purports to measure or evaluate. The 
validity of a method is often determined 
by comparing its outcomes with those 
obtained by other methods with known 
properties. Failure of a technique to 
qualify as a valid technique is usually 
due to the presence of constant errors 
in the results. 

The foregoing definitions may ve 
applied to each of the three evaluations 
described heretofore. For example,. if 
in any series of interviews clients 
always withhold, misrepresent or fabri- 
cate information of a given type, we 
would say that in this respect the 
records are invalid as pictures of the 
situations to which they refer, since in 
this case the abstracts are affected by a 
constant error of classification. The 
same conclusion would hold if coun- 
selors consistently withheld, misrepre- 
sented or fabricated information (either 
with respect to content or feeling), or 
if abstractors of the records were con- 
sistently inaccurate in this respect. It 
deserves to be mentioned, and perhaps 
emphasized, that the existence of errors 
of the kind just mentioned, carries no 
implication of conscious or wilful dis- 
tortion. Unconscious motivation, the 
normal processes of perception and 
memory, and the presence of frames of 
reference which have their origin in our 
past experience, are well known as fac- 
tors which, without our being conscious 
of it, act to distort our conception of our 
experience. 

The standard procedure for testing 
the validity of a method is to compare 
the results obtained from its application 
with the results of the application of a 
second method, in order to find dis- 
cordant outcomes. If the second method 
is On @ priori or a posteriori grounds a 
“better” method in known respects, so 
much the better. The validation of 
client reports, then, would consist in 
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assembling information from independ- 
ent sources on the questions asked him. 
The validation of the counselor’s report 
consists in assembling information on 
what transpired in the interview from 
independent sources. The validation of 
the content of abstracts, consists in 
assembling information on what is in 
the record from analyses which are 
independent. 

The status of the second method or 
the criterion, as it is called in the related 
field of test construction, referred to in 
the foregoing, is universally recognized 
as needing careful determination before 
a validation can be regarded as being 
completed. For example, electronic re- 
cordings of interviews in all likelihood 
validate interviews only in respect to 
content, and therein only partially, since 
they do not yield direct evidence on 
squirming, uneasiness, relaxation or 
comfortableness and other behavior of 
the kind. Good validation always re- 
quires careful study of the properties of 
the criterion method as well as compari- 
son of the results from the criterion 
method with the results from the 
method under study. 

The reliability of a method is gen- 
erally determined by comparing the re- 
sults of two applications of the same 
method. The core of a test of relia- 
bility is essentially the testing of the 
outcomes under un- 
If the same client 


consistency of 
changed conditions. 
answers the same question in the same 
way, or the same counselor reports the 
same interview-related fact in the same 
way, or the same abstractor abstracts the 
same fact from the same record in the 
same way, we conclude that the reports 
possess reliability (no matter what their 
status as to validity). It is true that 
reliability may be spuriously high; in 
the reports may be 

alteration because 


illustration, 
without 


the 
repeated 
the first answers are recalled, but meas- 
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ures may be taken to deal with such 
possibilities. 

It is a well established fact that the 
validity of a psychological test is usually 
less than its reliability, and a similar 
principle holds in a certain degree in 
the area of experimental methods and 
techniques. From this principle it fol- 
lows that if reliability is low, validity 
will also be low. It also follows that if 
reliability is high, validity may be high 
or again it may be low. These consid- 
erations may be applied to the special 
case consisting of the comparison of two 
sets of abstracts from the same records, 
one set from each of two abstractors. 
If the judgments are the same, the ab- 
stracts are certainly reliable and may 


be valid. If the judgments are incon- 


sistent, one or the other or both are 
certainly unreliable and invalid. 

If we consider the case where the 
reports are consistent, we may inquire 


as to what additional information is 
needed in order that we may be assured 
that the records are both reliable and 
valid. This question arises with peculiar 
force in the case of abstracts, because we 
cannot conceive of a set of abstracts 
which have not been obtained from the 
case records without the intervention of 
human judgment. The additional in- 
formation which is needed before we 
can be assured of the validity of the 
abstracts is information about the biases 
of the abstractors. Thus, if two ab- 
stractors, one of whom is known to be 
biased in favor of the use of psycho- 
analytic concepts, the other of whom is 
known to be biased against the use of 
such concepts, work on a set of records, 
and are required to abstract evidence 
which is recognized as bearing upon 
the incidence of analytic mechanisms in 
the behavior of the clients, consistency in 
the outcomes of the abstracting in the 
face of known biases, increases our con- 
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fidence as to the validity of the abstracts 
as well as their reliability.’ 

In view of the fact that comparison 
of reports from different abstractors is 
a potential basis for the evaluation of 
the validity as well as the reliability of 
abstracts of case records, it is a matter 
of some importance to assemble sys- 
tematic evidence on the character of the 
disagreements between abstractors and 
to develop insight into the factors asso- 
ciated with agreement and disagree- 
ment. These objectives are the imme- 
diate aim of the investigation now 
under report. In considering the results 
of the investigation the reader should 
remember that no degree of consistency 
in the judgment of case-reviewers is 
crucial evidence on the question as to 
whether the client himself presented an 
adequate picture of his problem or 
whether the case worker has presented 
in adequate picture of what occurred in 
the interviewing process (2). 


Relation of Investigation of Reliability 
and Validity of Abstracts to Main 
Research Program at Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia is a 
private non-profit making social agency 
which offers counseling services to per- 
sons contemplating marriage, and to 
married persons in connection with 
problems arising in marriage.? Since 

1947 the Council has been the recipient 

of grants * in aid of research from the 

United States Public Health Service for 

the support of investigations into the 

causes of marital maladjustment, par- 
ticularly as it relates to mental health, 

1 This principle is well known in the field of 

public opinion polling. See Cantril (3). 

2 For a history of the agency, see Mudd and 

Rose (10). 

8 Previous to the receipt of grants from United 

States Public Health Marriage Council 

also was in receipt of grants from the Johnson 


and Johnson Research Foundation and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 


Service, 
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and into the validation of professional 
services in marriage counseling. Vali- 
dation of such services will be of interest 
to anyone concerned with casework, 
counseling and therapy in allied fields. 
These objectives will be approached (in 
part) by analyzing data accumulated 
during the past 15 years. Among these 
data are the case records prepared by 
the marriage counselors. The research 
beirg reported had as its primary objec- 
tive the solution of the practical prob- 
lem of developing a method for the 
analysis of the content of case records 
so that the content of such records could 
be made available for the reaching of 
the larger objectives described above. 


Specific Objectives of the Present Study 

The project as conceived and exe- 
cuted was exploratory, and hence the 
investigators were more concerned with 
developing a design of the investiga- 
tion which would permit a systematic 
examination of consistency than in 
formulating specific hypotheses about 
consistency and developing a design for 
the testing of such hypotheses. Accord- 
ingly, the study was planned in such a 
way as to discover the extent to which 
consistency in judgment was affected by 
each of four factors. These factors were 
chosen because of their practical signifi- 
cance. First, the study was planned to 
permit the determination of differences 
in consistency of judgment as a function 
of the kind of item which was under 
evaluation. Certain items were quite 
objective in character; as an illustration 
we may mention the number of coun- 
selors concerned with the client, or the 
statement made by the client as to his 
reason for coming at the time of first 
interview. Other items were highly 
subjective, and were recognized as such 
at the time the analysis was formulated; 
for instance, the case reviewer's opinion 
as to the need for psychiatric assistance, 
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or the case reviewer's opinion as to the 
various respects in which the client 
appeared to have been helped (or re- 
tarded) by the counseling process. The 
investigators conjectured that agree- 
ment would be less evident in the sub- 
jective items. 

Second, the study was planned in 
order that information might be ob- 
tained about the intrinsic variability 
among the case records in their capacity 
to yield consistent and useful judgments 
by the case reviewers. Such variability 
would be associated with differences in 
types of problems brought by the client, 
differences in number of interviews, 
number of collateral contacts, and by 
differences in the habits of recording 
characteristic of individual counselors. 

Third, it was intended to discover the 
extent to which the special training of 
the case reviewers was a factor in the 
extent of agreement between them. 
Three of the persons who did the re- 
quired case reading in the present study 
were social workers with graduate de- 
grees in social work. (Two degrees 
were from the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work and one from the Bryn 
Mawr School of Social Work.) One of 
the three social workers had also had 
extensive graduate work in sociology. 
A fourth case reviewer was a Ph.D. in 
psychology whose training was largely 
in experimental psychology. The fifth 
case reviewer was a psychiatrist in his 
third year of psychoanalytic training. 
From the foregoing, it is evident that it 
was possible to study the consistency of 
judgment among the social workers, as 
well as the extent to which the judg- 
ments of the social workers were com- 
parable with the judgments of the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist. 

Fourth, it was intended to evaluate 
the extent to which participation in the 
conferences which preceded the case- 
analysis was a necessary condition for 
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the production of consistent judgments. 
This intention was realized by adding 
a case reviewer to the program after the 
authors of the present paper had com- 
pleted the conferences during which the 
program of analysis was formulated. 
This fifth case reviewer conducted her 
work on the basis of written instruc- 
tions attached to the forms used in the 
program, the instructions being drawn 
up originally for the guidance of the 
authors in their own work with the 
records. 


METHOD 


Description of Case Records Sampled in 
Present Study 

Case records at the Marriage Council 
are maintained chronologically in nar- 
rative form. With some exceptions the 
records are typewritten. Records of an 
interview are usually dictated. They 
vary in length from one to twenty or 
more pages, depending upon the num- 
ber of interviews and other contacts. 
All cases give the reason for coming 
and other routine data on the face sheet 
and present a summary of background 
data in the account of the first inter- 
view. At the time of closing the case 
history is usually summarized by the 
counselor. 

The following considerations were 
borne in mind in selecting the records: 
(a) the work of several counselors 
should be represented in the set, (b) 
records should be presented from both 
pre- and post-marital counseling, (c) 
the records of both male and female 
clients should be used, (d) short records 
as well as long records should be in the 
set, and (e) records should be present 
from each of the last four years of the 
agency’s history. 

The set of 25 case records which were 
analyzed in the present work were rep- 
resentative of a population of some four 


hundred records. In drawing the 
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sample set of 25 records, an attempt was 
made to obtain a set which would rep- 
resent fairly the variety characteristic 
of the population. While no attempt 
was made to draw a random sampling 
(in the technical sense of the phrase) of 
the main population, with any degree 
of formal stratification, it is believed 
that the set of 25 records submitted to 
study was fairly representative, in its 
variety, of the main set from which it 
was drawn. 


Methods by Means of Which Analysis 
Schedule Was Developed 


The authors of the present report 
constituted the committee which drew 
up the schedule. Prior to the confer- 
ence meetings, each member of the 
committee read several sets of case 
records for the purpose of forming a 
general impression as to the content of 
the records, the methods used in record- 
keeping, their length, complexity, etc. 
Following this period of overall survey, 
the committee met in three hour ses- 
sions, twice a week, over a period of 
approximately 10 weeks. In the early 
sessions, each member of the committee 
brought sample classifications of ques- 
tions, as well as completely detailed sets 
of alternatives. Ultimately, as a result 
of extensive discussions of the defini- 
tions of the objectives of the questions 
and the testing of the definitions against 
certain cases which were found to be 
suitable for use as standard cases, a 
total of 80 acceptable questions was 
reached; of the 80, 75 were questions in 
which only one alternative could be 
checked, while 5 were questions in 
which one or more alternatives could be 
checked. 

After the questions comprising the 
schedule had been developed, attention 
was turned to the writing of instruc- 
tions covering the schedule as a whole, 
as well as the individual questions com- 
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prising the schedule. These instructions 
were drawn so that a fifth case reviewer 
could enter upon the work, and could 
furnish data capable of testing the ex- 
tent to. which participation in the con- 
ference was a pre-requisite for the 
making of judgments which would be 
consistent with those made by the mem- 
bers of the committee. Once this task 
was completed, the schedules were put 
to use. 


Description of Items on Which Judgments 
Were Formed 


The following list gives the main types of 
items of which the schedules were comprised. 
A total of 80 items were actually used. 


1. Identity and number of counselors concerned 
with case. 
Source leading to contact with agency. 
Reason for application to agency as stated by 
client at first interview. 
Factors in addition to those given in ‘Reason 
for coming’ which contributed to total situ- 
ation as seen during development of case. 
Length of time first reason is reported to 
have existed before client came to Marriage 
Council. 
Degree of emotional or mental disturbance 
or instability evidenced by need of psychiatric 
help, as judged by reviewer. 
History of client's psychiatric contacts. 
Degree of affective response shown by client 
at first interview. 
Reviewer's estimate of 
seriousness of proble m. 
Extent of recognition by client of his per- 
sonality difficulties. 
Urgency of client's desire for counseling. 
Nature of counseling from viewpoint of 
counselor activity. 
Referrals arranged for client. 
Nature of client's role in counseling. 
Client's attitudes towards problem, counsel- 
ing and counselor. 
Degree of client’s cooperation with agency 
procedure. 
Results of agency contact (what client could 
do himself). 
Results of agency contact (reviewer's esti- 
mate of results of counseling). 
Extent of client contact with agency as indi- 
cated by number of each of several kinds of 
interview. 
Duration of counseling process and of contact 
with client. 


client’s view of 


In certain classes of item, large numbers 
of separate judgments were required. For 
example, judgments on the nature of counsel- 
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ing from the viewpoint of counselor activity 
required separate consideration of the extent 
of reassurance, disagreement, authoritative 
firmness, education, planning, manipulation 
of environment, interpretation, offering of 
suggestions and offering of reference material, 
which was evident in the record. Judgments 
on the client’s role in counseling required 
separate judgments on extent to which client 
described his problem, asked for information, 
ventilated, expressed insight at first inter- 
view, accepted ideas and information from 
counselor, disagreed with counselor, planned, 
participated in planning, and gained insight 
during the counseling process. Judgments 
on results of counseling required separate 
judgments on following through on referrals, 
reading of reference materials, extent to 
which counseling was carried out in accord- 
ance with plan, way in which counseling 
terminated, extent to which client secured 
partner’s cooperation, increase in client's 
freedom in discussing problems with coun- 
selor and with partner, extent of utiliza- 
tion of information, extent to which client 
could reach decision, could take specific 
steps, and could carry out a decision, the 
reviewer's estimate of the results of counsel- 
ing on main and subsidiary problems and the 
client’s report of his own estimate of the 
results of counseling. 

In order to assure uniformity in the read- 
ing of the case records, the reviewers handled 
the records in blocks of five, answering each 
of the 80 questions on a single block of five 
cases before proceeding to the next block of 
five records. This procedure required much 
re-reading of the case records. 


Statistical Analysis of Data 


The analysis of the data required the hand- 
ling of judgments on each of 8o items, on 
each of 25 cases, by each of 5 case reviewers. 
The entire block of data consisted of 10,000 
Two separate matters required 
investigation, z.¢., the extent to which judg 
ments of /nsuffictent Data or of Not Appli- 
cable were encountered, and the extent to 
which the judges were in agreement upon 
the facts. In particular it was important to 
know the which agreement took 
place on alternatives other than /nsufficient 
Data or Not Applicable, t.e., on positive out 
comes. In the first instance the essential 
question is the capacity of the records tw 
information at all, and in the 
the essential question is the 
yield consistent 


judgments. 


extent to 


yield any 
instance 
capacity of the 
information. 


second 
records to 
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In keeping with the objective of studying 
consistency of judgment as a function of each 
of four factors, enumerated earlier, the 10,000 
judgments were organized in order to permit 
the study of the effects of: (1) differences 
among items, (2) differences among cases, 
and (3) differences among reviewers in 
respect of their professional training, and (4) 
differences among reviewers (without regard 
to their professional training) in the extent 
of their specific preparation for the task, upon 
the extent to which the records could support 
judgment and upon the extent of agreernent 
among judgments. 

Finally, the statistical treatment provided 
for tests of the statistical reliability of the 
outcomes. In this connection frequent use 
was made of Lexis Analysis, the Analysis of 
Variance and the technique of correlation.‘ 


RESULTS 


Analysis of Items 

Extent to which Insufficient Data 
was Reported on Various Single Check 
Items. Of the 80 items contained in 
the inventory, 54 were single check 
items which contained Insufficient Data 
as an alternative. Table 1 shows the 
number of these various items which 
were checked Insufficient Data with 
various percentages. The percentage 
was calculated by taking the frequency 


TABLE 1 


Numeer or Items Wuicu SHow Various 
PERCENTAGES OF REPORT OF 
INSUFFICIENT Data 








°%% Reports oF 


INSUFFICIENT Data 


NuMBER OF 
ITEMS 





49-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
o-4 





N=54 


of Lexis Analysis, see 
of Variance see Sne- 
Yule and 


*For a_ description 
Rietz (11), for Analysis 
decor (12), for correlation, sce 


Kendall (13). 
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of all reports (always 125, since 5 judges 
were each dealing with 25 records), 
excluding reports of Not Applicable,® 
and dividing this number into the fre- 
quency of reports of Insufficient Data. 
Table 2 lists the 10 items which were 
checked Insufficient Data for 20 per 
cent or more of the opportunities. 
From these two tables we can form 
two opinions. First, from Table 1 it 
is clear that for the most part the re- 
viewers believed that the records con- 
tained information relevant to the 
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Differences Among Items in Their 
Capacity to Support Agreement. Of 
the 80 items contained in the inventory, 
75 were single-check items, i.e., the case 
reviewer was required to select one and 
only one alternative among the several 
alternatives comprising the item. There 
being five case reviewers, we may in- 
quire about the agreement existing in 
10 pairs in the case of any one item 
(since 10 pairs can be formed from 5 
individuals). From this fact it follows 
that with 25 cases, any one item will 


TABLE 2 


on Wuicn 20 Per Cent on More oF Juncments Were Junoments or Insufficient Data 








ITEM 


PERCENTAGE 





Extent to which client was able to discuss problems more freely with partner 40 


Extent to which client carried out decision on problems brought to the Council 34 


Extent to which client was able to reach a decision on problems brought to the Council 26 


Extent to which client was able to utilize information (sexual, contraceptive or any other 


information) 


25 


Use of reassurance, encouragement and approval by counselor 22 


Extent to which client referred friends to Marriage Council 22 


Reviewer's estimate of client's view of seriousness of problem to him or to her as recorded 


in the first interview 


20 


Extent to which client was able to take specific steps towards solving problem for which 


help was sought, other than referrals 
Ventilation 


Extent to which client was able to discuss with partner the possibility of partner's coming 


to Marriage Council 





questions contained on the schedule. 
Second, we can form an opinion as to 
the type of information in respect to 
which the records appear to be silent to 
a considerable extent. This informa- 
tion has to do largely with specific 
effects of counseling particularly as they 
relate to the reaching and carrying out 
of decisions, to effects which make 
themselves evident outside the inter- 
view, and to fine distinctions in the way 
in which the client behaves. 

5-Reports of Not Applicable occurred because 
certain questions were not appropriate to all cases. 
This fact was largely due to the presence of pre- 


maritally and postmaritally counseled cases in the 
series. 


yield 250 pairings of judgments. To 
study this matter, the judgment made 
by each case reviewer was compared 
with the judgment made by each of his 
colleagues on each case for 73 of these 
75° items separately. From this analy- 
sis, per cent agreement was calculated 
for each item over all alternatives (in- 
cluding the alternative /msufficient 
Data) and for positive alternatives only 
(i.c., excluding the alternative Insuffi- 
cient Data). 

® Two of the single check items are omitted 
from the analysis because they consisted in sum- 


maries of other items included in the analysis and 
hence cannot be considered as being independent. 
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The results of this work are shown 
in Tables 3 to 8 inclusive. Each of 
these tables gives the title of the item, 
the number of alternatives available to 
the reviewer, the mean per cent agree- 
ment among reviewers over all alterna- 
tives and the mean per cent agreement 
over all alternatives excepting /nswffi- 
cient Data. Table 3 presents the mean 
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formation on items which required the 
reviewer to make note of judgments 
made by the counselor about the client’s 
feelings, attitudes, capacity for insight 
and other personal characteristics of the 
client. Table 7 reveals the results of 
the analysis of items which required 
the reviewer to make note of the 
client’s activity in the counseling proc- 


TABLE 3 
Numser or ALTERNATIVES AND MEAN Per Cent AGREEMENT ON ALL ITEMS PERTAINING TO 
Facts Nor Reratep to Counseiinc Process, of WHICH THE 


Acency SuHoutp Be Directi.y CoGnizant 


ITEM 


Mean Per Cent 
AGREEMENT 


NuMBER OF 
ALTERNATIVES 





Number of counselors concerned with case 


94 


Number of office interviews counselor has with client and another 


person 


94 


Duration of counseling process from date of first interview to date 


of last interview (excluding last day) 


94 


Number of office interviews of clicnt alone with counselor 89 


Summary of sources leading to contact with agency 


Number of different referrals made 


Number of office interviews with counselor 


Number of reasons for coming to agency given at first application 


89 


83 
80 


Number of counseling contacts with client by telephone and/or 


mail 


80 


Number of collateral (personal or telephone) contacts by counselor 


with psychiatrists, social agency, 


other professional service, or 


other persons connected with the case, excepting other clients, 


in connection with the problems 
Total number of counseling contacts 


Number of other collateral contacts 


Duration of time during which agency has contact with client 
g 


percentage agreement for each of that 
class of items which required the re- 
viewer to make note of a fact of which 
the agency should be directly cognizant. 
Table 4 presents the results from the 
analysis of items which required the 
reviewer to make note of a fact which 
was communicated to the agency by 
the client, his or her partner, or some 
other person. Table 5 presents the 
results of the study of items in which 
the reviewer was required to make 
note of the counselor’s activity in the 
counseling process. Table 6 reveals in- 


ess. Table 8 gives the results of all 
items which required the reviewer him- 
self to form a judgment or to draw a 
conclusion. 

It will be noted that many items have 
been analyzed using various numbers 
of alternatives. The smaller number 
of alternatives in such cases results from 
coarsening the scale by combining adja- 
cent alternatives in various ways. For 
example, many items required the re- 
viewer to choose among much, some, 
little or none, or Insufficient Data. 
Such an item can be analyzed as a four 
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alternative item, or as a three alternative 
item by combining much with some, or 
some with little or none. 

Examination of the tables indicates 
that the various classes of items differ 
principally in the extent to which sub- 
jective judgments had to be made by 
the reviewer. In the case of the items 
presented in Table 3 maximum objec- 
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the reviewer or in the case of items 
which required the reviewer to note a 
judgment made by the counselor as to 
the feelings, attitudes, etc., of the client. 
It is also evident from these tables that 
the coarsening of the scale on which the 
judgments were made results almost 
without exception in an increase in the 
per cent agreement. Finally it will be 


TABLE 4 
Number oF ALTERNATIVES AND MEAN Per Cent AGREEMENT ON ALL ITEMS PERTAINING TO 
Facts CoMMUNICATED BY CLIENT OR ANY OTHER PERSON To THE AGENCY 


NUMBER OF 
ALTERNATIVES 


ITEM 


Mean Per Cent 
AGREEMENT ON 
Posrtive OuTCOMES 


Per Cent 
AGREEMENT 





Client referred to agency by community source 

History of client’s psychiatric contacts 

Client's request for psychiatric help for self 

Source of contact with agency not known 

Client referred to agency by 
individuals 

Contact with agency through public sources of 
information 

Client referred to agency by private individuals 

How long reason for coming existed before 
client came to Marriage Council (length of 
time in relation to length of marriage) 


professional 


Client’s own estimate of results of counseling 
based on letters and statements 


How long reason for coming existed before 
client came to Marriage Council (absolute 
length of time) 

Nature of client's role in counseling (description 
of problem—-situational) 


98 
96 


95 


94 


69 56 


66 61 
61 
67 


83 82 


56 42 


48 48 
59 59 
85 85 





tivity existed. On the other hand, in 
the case of the facts presented in 
Table 8, there was minimal objectivity. 
It will be observed that in the case of 
Tables 3 and 4, the mean per cent agree- 
ment over the items contained in the 
tables is markedly larger than in the 
case of the mean of items contained in 
Tables 5 to 8 inclusive. In general, the 
least agreement is observed in the case 
of items requiring a conclusion from 


seen that the values contained in the 
last column are with few exceptions 
only slightly under the values con- 
tained in the next to the last column. 
From this fact it appears that the agree- 
ment already noted is not due prin- 
cipally to agreement that the data were 
insufficient. 

Tables 3 to 8 raise important ques- 
tions about the suitability of the judg- 
ment of any single reviewer being used 
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as a basis for forming conclusions about 
the content of the case records under 
investigation. These questions are 
brought into clearer focus in Table 9, 
which gives the frequency with which 
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the percentage agreement calculated 
from the data as they appeared in the 
original protocols. The second main 
column gives a frequency distribution 
of the 73 items based on the percentage 


TABLE 5 
Numper oF ALTERNATIVES AND MEAN Per CENT AGREEMENT ON ALL ITEMS PERTAINING TO 


Facts Anout Counsrtor’s ACTIVITY IN COUNSELING 








ITEM 


NuMBER OF 
ALTERNATIVES 


Mean Per Cent 
AGREEMENT ON 
Postt1vE OuTCOMES 


MEAN 
Per Cent 
AGREEMENT 





Extent to which counselor manipulates environ- 
ment (excluding referrals) 


Whether counselor offered reference materials 


Extent to which counselor uses disagreement, 
disapproval 


Extent to which counselor gave information in 
answer to direct and specific questioning 
by client 


J#e of authoritative firmness by counselor 


ent to which counselor suggestions, 


whether asked for or not 


gave 


Planning by counselor with client about his 


situation (excluding referrals) 


Education (other educational activity related to 
chent’s problems) 


Extent to which counselor used interpretation 


Extent to which counselor gave 
encouragement and approval 


reassurance, 


56 
73 


46 
49 
76 


40 
58 
59 
37 
47 
69 


26 
41 
46 





the various percentages of agreement 
are observed when attention is paid to 
each of the four ways in which the per- 


centage is calculated. In Table g the 
first main column gives a frequency 
distribution of the 73 items based upon 


agreement observed when the category 
Insufficient Data is ignored, 1¢., con- 
sidering only positive outcomes. The 
third main column gives a frequency 
distribution of the items using the 
largest agreement found when the scales 
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TABLE 6 


Numser oF ALTERNATIVES AND MEAN Per CENT AGREEMENT ON ALL ITEMS PERTAINING TO 
Facts ABpout THE CouNSELOR’s JUDGMENTS ABOUT THE CLIENT’S 
Feevines, Attirupes, Capacities, Etc. 








MEAN Mean Per Cent 
NuMBER OF Per Cent AGREEMENT ON 
ITEM ALTERNATIVES AGREEMENT PosttIvE OuTCOMis 





Degree of client's emotional or mental disturb- 
ance or instability (as evidenced by coun- 
selor’s estimate of need for psychiatric help) 

Extent of client's recognition of his personality 
difficulties 

Was there change of client's attitude in relation 
to the handling of the problem 


Urgency of desire for counseling or for solution 
of problem as defined by existence of time 
limit in situation, irrespective of seriousness 
of problem 

Degree of disturbance (affective response) shown 
by client at first office interview 


Client’s expression of insight at first interview 


How much change occurred in client's attitude 
in relation to the handling of his problem? 





TABLE 7 
NuMBER OF ALTERNATIVES AND MEAN Per CENT AGREEMENT ON ALL ITEMS PERTAINING TO 
Facts Asout THE CLIENT’s AcTIVITY IN COUNSELING 








MEAN Mean Per Cent 
NuMBER OF Per CENT AGREEMENT ON 
ITEM ALTERNATIVES AGREEMENT Positive OuTCOMES 





Extent to which counseling was carried out in 

accordance with plan 87 
Extent to which client followed through on one 

or more referrals 86 
Extent to which client was able to reveal to 

partner that he has sought help from 


Marriage Council 79 


78 
82 
81 
78 
78 


~ 
‘ 


77 
79 
SI 
83 


Client's attitude toward counselor 


History of termination of counseling 
Client's attitude toward counseling process 


© 


~sIsys7 7 SJ oO 
NN 
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on 
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TABLE 7—Continued 


MEAN Mean Per CENT 
NUMBER OF Per Cent AGREEMENT ON 
ALTERNATIVES AGREEMENT Postt1vE OuTCOMES 





Extent to which client secured partner’s coop- 
eration with schedules 

Extent to which client was able to discuss with 
partner the possibility of partner’s coming 
to Marriage Council 

Extent to which client was successful in persuad- 
ing partner to come to Marriage Council 

Degree of client’s cooperation with agency 
procedure 


Extent to which client read reference material 

Extent to which client was able to utilize infor- 
motion (sexual, contraceptive or any other 
information) 


Extent to which client referred friends to 
Marriage Council 


Extent to which client is able to discuss prob- 
lems more freely with counselor 


Extent to which client asked for information 


Disagreement 


Extent to which client accepted and agreed with 
ideas and information from counselor 


Extent to which client was able to reach a 
decision on problems brought to the Council 

Extent to which client was able to take specific 
steps towards solving problems for which 
help was sought, other than referrals 

Extent to which client carried out decision on 
problems brought to the Council 

Extent of client-initiated planning 


Extent to which client was able to discuss prob- 
lems more freely with partner 


Extent of ventilation 


Insight gained by client during counseling 


proce SS 


Participation by client in counselor-initiated 
planning (irrespective of whether plan is 
carried out or not) 
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were coarsened in various ways. The entered) show less than an average of 
fourth main column gives a frequency 50 per cent agreement between the re- 
distribution of the items using the viewers and that from 52 per cent to 
largest agreement found when the scale 65 per cent fail to show more than 75 


TABLE 8 


Numser oF ALTERNATIVES AND MEAN Per Cent AGREEMENT ON ALL I'reMs PERTAINING TO 
Facts Reourrinc A JUDGMENT FROM THE Case REVIEWER 








MEAN Mean Per Cent 
NuMBER OF Per Cent AGREEMENT ON 
ITEM ALTERNATIVES AGREEMENT Positive Outcomes 





Degree of emotional or mental disturbance or 
instability (as evidenced by reviewer's esti- 
mate of need for psychiatric help) 


Degree of client’s cooperation with agency 
procedure 


Reviewer's estimate of results of counseling on 
main problem based on case record from 
opening to first closing 


Reviewer's estimate of results of counseling on 
main problem based on full case and 
reports received after case was closed up to 
next opening 


Reviewer's estimate of client’s view of seri- 
ousness ol problem 


Reviewer's estimate of results of counseling on 
accessory problems based on case record 
from opening to first closing 


Reviewer's estimate of results of counseling on 
accessory problems based on full case and 
reports received after case was Closed up to 

Next opening , 2 « 29 

29 

32 

37 


is coarsened in various ways and when per cent agreement. Items which are 

the category Insufficient Data is ex- associated with particularly low values 

cluded trom consideration. From this of per cent agreement are: 

table it can be determined that from, ' 
erat per pete alge Pp og sees, low long did client’s reason for coming exist 

6 per cent to 20 per cent of the items before coming to Marriage Council (abso- 

(depending upon which column is lute length of time) 
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Extent to which reassurance, encouragement 
and approval was used with client 

Client's expression of insight at first interview 

How much change occurred in client's atti- 
tude in relation to the handling of his 
problem 

Extent to which client was able to reach 
a decision on problems brought to the 
Council 

Extent to which client carried out decision on 
problems brought to the Council 

Extent to which client was able to discuss 
problems more freely with partner 

Insight gained during counseling process by 
client 
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client was able to reach a decision, (3) 
extent to which client carried out a 
decision, and (4) extent to which the 
client was able to discuss problems 
more freely with partner. 

Several hypotheses suggest themselves 
as capable of accounting for the rela- 
tively small degree of agreement char- 
acteristic of so many of these items. 
These are: 

1. Variety of professional background 
characteristic of the reviewers. This 


TABLE 9 


Numser oF Items in Eacu oF S&veRAL INTERVALS OF Per CENT AGREEMENT 








Aut Irems LEss 
Insufficient 
Data 


Aut ITEeMs 
as GIVEN 


Per Cent 
AGREEMENT 


Aut Items Less 
Insufficient 
Data AND WITH 
Best CoaRsENING 


Aut ITEmMs 
witH Best 
COARSENING 





96-100 
91-95 
86-90 
81-85 
76-80 
71-75 
66-70 
61-65 
56-60 
55-35 
46-50 
41-45 
36-40 
31-35 
21-30 
21-25 
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Participation in counselor-initiated planning 

Reviewer's estimate of results of counseling 
on accessory problems based on case record 
from opening to first closing 

Reviewer's esumate of results of counseling 
on accessory problems based on full case 
and reports received after case was closed 
up to next opening 

Of the four 


foregoing nine items, 


appear in the list of those which yielded 
in excess of 20 per cent judgment of 


Insufficient Data. These are: (1) ex- 
tent to which reassurance, etc., was 
used with client, (2) extent to which 


matter has been investigated, and is dis- 
cussed below. It will be found that the 
hypothesis had to be rejected. 

2. Disparity in the extent of acquaint- 
anceship with the schedule over the 
various interviews. ‘This matter was 
also investigated. It will be found that 
this hypothesis also had to be rejected. 

3. Intrinsic difficulty of the judgments 
required, due to: (a) defective wording 
of instructions and items comprising 
the schedule, or (b) defective prepara- 
tion of case records, or (c) complexity 
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of cases submitted to analysis, or (d) 
some combination of the foregoing 
sources of difficulty. 

It is believed that the first possibility 
(defective schedule) is unlikely on the 
grounds that the committee which pre- 
pared the schedule spent many hours 
in consultation for the express purpose 
of developing uniform attitudes as well 
as uniform definitions of terms. The 
next two possibilities can be evaluated 
in part by investigating the extent of 
differences among the cases in their 
capacity to sustain agreement. This has 
been done. It will be demonstrated that 
considerable differences exist in this 
respect. 


Analysis of Cases 

Extent to which Insufficient Data was 
Reported on the Various Case Records. 
Table 10 indicates the extent to which 
the case records varied in the percentage 
of reports of Insufficient Data which 
were yielded by the various judges over 
all items. This percentage varied from 
4 per cent in Case N to 25 per cent in 
Cases § and X. A Lexis Analysis of 
this series of percentages gives a Lexis 
ratio of 1.36 from which it is evident 
that the cases vary more in the percent- 
age of reports of Insufficient Data than 


TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGE OF Reports oF /nsufficient Data 
ror EAcH OF THE 25 Case Recornps 





Per Cent CasE Per Cent 


Case 





A 16 Oo 8 
B 23 P 13 
C 7 Q 5 
D R 9 
EF S 25 
E , y 
G l 11 
H Vv 6 
J . WwW 6 
K x 25 
L Y 1! 
M Z 6 
N 
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is to be expected in random sampling. 
From this analysis it is evident that if 
case records are to be used in systematic 
investigations, measures are required to 
make the preparation of the records 
more uniform in respect of the content 
covered. 

Differences Among Cases in Capacity 
to Support Agreement. Table 11 gives 
per cent agreement over all items for 


TABLE 11 


Pex Cent AGREEMENT AMONG JUDGES FOR 
EacH OF THE 25 Case Recorps 





Case Per Cent CAsE Per Cent 





A 63 O 59 
B 60 63 
Cc 67 67 
D 70 66 
E 72 56 
F 5¢ 65 
; 62 65 
57 62 
66 67 
68 60 
60 66 
59 61 

63 


N¥M ES CHE ROY 





each of the 25 cases. These percentages 
range from 72 per cent agreement (Case 
E) to 56 per cent agreement (Cases F 
and S$). An analysis of variance of this 
distribution reveals an F ratio of 2.33 
which is significant at the one-per cent 
level of confidence, from which it is 
evident that the case records do differ in 
the extent to which they support con- 
sistent judgment. It is interesting to 
note that the coefficient of correlation 
between per cent of reports of Insuffi- 
cient Data as reveaied in Table 10 and 
the per cent agreement as revealed in 
Table 11 is .56, from which it is evident 
that the tendency noted above for those 
cases which yield larger percentages of 
judgments of Insufficient Data to be 
also the cases in which the per cent 
agreement is lower is confirmed. 

The great differences among the case 
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records in their capacity to support 
agreement suggest very strongly that 
failure to agree is associated with such 
factors as defective case-recording or 
the recording of situations of such com- 
plexity that competently trained, con- 
scientious reviewers cannot abstract the 
content consistently without the assist- 
ance of some checking process. The 


latter hypothesis is believed to be more 
likely than the former since the records 
under examination were prepared under 
supervision, and in many cases, in the 
expectation that they would be used for 


training purposes. 


Analysis of the Case Reviewers 

Extent to which case reviewers dif- 
fered in reporting Insufficient Data. 
Table 12 discloses the extent to which 


TABLE 12 
Percentace oF Reports oF /nsupfictent Data 
ror Eacu oF Five Case Reviewers 


Case REVIEWER Per CENT 


Insufficient Data was reported by each 
of the five case reviewers. These per- 
centages range from 3.6 to 14.1. <A 
Lexis Analysis of the distribution indi- 
cates that the Lexis Ratio is 4.85, from 
which it that the variation 
among the reviewers is far greater than 
is to be expected in random sampling. 
This variation seems more likely to be 
associated with differences in general 
training than with differences in specific 
preparation by participation in the con- 
ferences leading to the preparation of 
the schedule. This is indicated by the 
fact that Reviewer V who did not par- 
the conferences, is quite 
five re- 


follows 


Lic ipate in 


representative of the set of 
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viewers. It should also be pointed out 
that Reviewer II was much more 
familiar with the content of the records 
than was any of the other reviewers. 
Extent to which Case Reviewers D:f- 
fered in Agreement. Table 13 gives tne 


TABLE 13 


Mepian Per Cent AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
JupGes (MEDIAN TAKEN OVER 74 
Sinccte Cueck Items) 


Reviewers 


<<S= 


median per cent agreement of each re- 
viewer with each other reviewer. These 
medians range from 69 (Reviewers I 
and V) te 80 (Reviewers I and III). It 
is evident from Table 12 that no re- 
viewer stood out from the other re- 
viewers as using idiosyncratic criteria, 
since the means of the columns of the 
table show a range of per cent agreement 
from 74 to 78.25. Reviewer V worked 
only with written instructions; yet her 
judgments are barely distinguishable 
from the others in point of agreement. 
From these facts it is evident that the 
general and specific differences existing 
among the five reviewers did not exert 
any striking influence upon the judg- 
ments from the point of view of 
agreement. 


DiscussioN AND CONCLUSIONS 
The primary objective of the work 
just described has been to test the relia- 
bility of a method for abstracting many 
kinds of information from discursive 
case records selected from the files of a 
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social agency. This work has had to 
be done in order to provide a method of 
known reliability for the study of factors 
associated with marital maladjustment, 
and of professional services appropriate 
thereto, which could be based upon 
such records. 

In planning the study, provision was 
made for assembling systematic evi- 
dence on the character of the disagree- 
ments observed among abstractors of 
social-agency case records, and for de- 
veloping insight into the factors asso- 
ciated with agreement and disagree- 
ment. In particular, the study was 
planned in order to permit the investi- 
gation of the consistency evident in the 
abstracts of social workers, of social 
workers and professional people from 
related fields, and in the abstracts of 
people who differed in their degree of 
contact with the schedule to be used. 
It was desired to find out the extent to 
which consistency was a function of the 
item being abstracted and of the cases 
submitted to analysis. 

The work justifies the conclusion that 


the schedule as developed was capable 
of being used consistently by people of 
professional training, no matter whether 
they were present during the prepara- 


tion conferences or not. It is evident 
that three social workers do not agree 
among themselves any more, nor any 
less, than they agree with an experi- 
mental psychologist or a psychiatrist 
with psychoanalytic training. We re- 
gard this conclusion as having some 
significance beyond the limits of the 
objectives of the investigation, since the 
three professions—psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy and social work—contain many 
people who are apprehensive of the 
capacity of workers in these fields to 
draw similar conclusions from the same 
observations. The results of this experi- 
ment, if they became generally known, 
should do a little towards resolving such 
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apprehensions. In considering this con- 
clusion the reader should remember 
that the schedule as developed was 
based upon many hours of interdis- 
ciplinary conference, and contained a 
wealth of explicit definition and instruc- 
tions, all of which must have served to 
increase the consistency of judgment. 

The experiment suggests that the re- 
liability of judgment is heavily depend- 
ent upon the objectivity of the item 
under judgment. In this respect the 
results are consistent with expectations. 
High percentage agreement is observed 
in items of which the agency should be 
directly cognizant, and on facts com- 
municated to the agency by the client 
or another person. Less agreement is 
evident for items which have to do with 
the counselor’s activity in the counseling 
process, with the counselor’s opinions as 
to the client’s feelings, attitudes, capaci- 
ties, etc., with the client’s activities in 
counseling and with reports which 
require a judgment from the case re- 
viewer. From some points of view the 
foregoing results are disappointing, 
since they suggest that the formation of 
conclusions about professional services 
and marital maladjustment will be difh- 
cult (in view of the low reliability) in 
certain of the respects in which they are 
important. In view of the fact that it 
is believed that the records used in the 
investigation are representative of case 
records as they are maintained in social 
agencies, the conclusion is inescapable 
that important gains to research would 
follow from measures designed to con- 
tribute to the objectification of such 
records as they relate to the central 
aspects of counseling and the helping 
process. 

Marked differences exist among the 
case records used in the investigation, 
i.¢., in some records agreement was high 
and in other records it was slight. Re- 
calling that for the most part, the re- 
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viewers used the category Insufficient 
Data very rarely, #.e., that they are in 
agreement that the records contain suf- 
ficient facts for the making of a judg- 
ment, we are led to the hypothesis that 
the failure to agree in many cases is a 
function of some aspect of the positive 
content of the records. That it is not 
due to defective preparation of the 
records is suggested by internal and 
external evidence. As was previously 
suggested the records have been pre- 
pared under supervision, and with a 
view to their being used for training 
purposes. In addition, is the fact that 
the category Insufficient Data was 
rarely used. This leads to the conclu- 
sion that low agreement is probably 
associated with the complexity of the 
situations being described in the case 
records, and that to increase the agree- 
ment where it is low some method must 
be found to cope with this complexity. 
As a step in this direction it is proposed 
to analyze another set of records in 
teams composed of two reviewers, the 
members of each team making an inde- 
pendent analysis, the team report being 
based upon a conference at which the 
members of the team would come to 
agreement on discordant judgments. 
On the theory that such a procedure 
would provide continuous checking of 
the judgments, it would be expected 
that the agreement between team re- 
ports should be materially greater than 
the agreement between individuals. 
Such a procedure is now in use, and the 
results from its application will be re- 
ported at a later time. 

The experiment has succeeded in 
showing that much information can be 
recovered from discursive case records 
with satisfactory reliabilities insofar as 
reliability is related to the counselor’s 
report. As was indicated in the intro- 
duction, reliability of this kind does not 
measure the reliability with which the 
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counselor records nor the reliability 
with with which the client reveals his 
problem. The absence of idiosyncratic 
judgments over judges of different 
training offers some support to the con- 
clusion that the individual judgments 
were relatively free from the influences 
of the biases which are associated with 
professional training. On that account 
it may be concluded that the validity of 
the judgments insofar as it is related to 
the counselor’s report has received some 
support. Again it must be emphasized 
that such support, if it is granted by the 
reader, does not extend to the validity 
of the counselor’s work nor to the 
validity of the picture presented to the 
counselor by the client. 
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THE RELATION OF VERBAL REACTIONS TO ADJUSTMENT 
LEVEL* 


BY JOHN R. BARRY 
The Ohio State University 


INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 


PATIENT’s verbal reactions to inter- 
views long have been considered 
by clinicians to be a useful indi- 

cation of adjustment level. This report 
describes a detailed analysis of charac- 
teristics of verbal reactions in interview 
protocols and an investigation of the 
reiationships between these characteris- 
tics and global judgments of adjustment 
level based upon the same protocols. 
Judgments of adjustment level made by 
advanced graduate students of clinical 
psychology constitute the sole criterion. 
The judgments were made in con- 
nection with research conducted by 
Morton (14, 15), which invelved an 
evaluation of change in adjustment 
level associated with counseling. Other 
criteria of adjustment level, including 
the findings from a follow-up study, 
supported the validity of the criterion 
judgments. 

The present investigation grew out of 
attempts to derive economically from 
protocols of evaluative interviews, scores 
which differentiated subjects considered 
to be functioning on different levels of 
adjustment. Earlier investigations, in- 
volving methods of verbatim protocol 
analysis similar to the method employed 
in the present investigation, have been 


* Based upon a dissertation submitted to The 
Ohio State University in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. The writer is indebted to Dr. G. A. Kelly, 
who directed the dissertation, and to the many 
other staff members and students who gave gen- 
erously of their assistance. 


reported by Raimy (19), Bugental (3), 
Curran (7), Snyder (27), Dollard and 
Mowrer (8), Seeman (24), Raskin (20), 
Stock (28), and Sheerer (25), to men- 
tion but a few. 

These investigators have been inter- 
ested both in the relationships among 
changes in different attitudes or verbal 
reactions expressed, and in the relation- 
ships between these changes in verbal 
reactions and changes in adjustment 
level. Raimy, Curran, Snyder, and 
Seeman all implied an association be- 
tween judgments of change in adjust- 
ment level and changes in the incidence 
of favorable expressions of the subject. 
They used non-directive interview data 
primarily and reported criteria consist- 
ing chiefly of counselor judgments of 
change in adjustment level. 

Researches describing relationships 
between specific behavior of subjects and 
their perceptions have been reported by 
Piaget (17), E. Frenkel-Brunswik (10), 
Bruner and Goodman (2), Postman, 
Bruner, and McGinnies (18), and Benja- 
mins (1). The results of these and 
similar investigations can be interpreted 
as evidence that an individual's be- 
havior changes as his perceptions of 
himself and his world change. A. 
Ellis (9) asserted that most forms of 
therapy involved such an assumption. 
Cameron (5) has emphasized the im- 
portance of changing the subject’s con 
cept of his functions in the world, in 
order to change his behavior. Lecky (13) 
pointed out that persons try to act in a 
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way consistent with their conceptions 
of themselves, z.c., their attitudes, be- 
liefs, and values concerning self. Lecky 
held that maladjustment occurred in 
the presence of invalid, inconsistent, or 
ambivalent attitudes interfering with 
unified behavior. 

Rogers has stated that “as the percep- 
tion of self alters, behavior alters” (21, 
p. 365). In further describing these 
changes, both Rogers (22) and Combs 
have discussed “the concept of the ade- 
quate self” (6, p. 32). Rogers has writ- 
ten, “It would appear that when all of 
the ways in which the individual per- 
. are accepted into the 
self, 


ceives himself . 
organize | conscious 
then this achievement is accompanied 
by feelings of comfort and freedom 
from tension which are experienced as 
psychological adjustment”(21, p. 364). 
Other theorists, including Murphy (16), 
and Sherif and Cantril (26), have recast 
classical Freudian concepts in terms of 
these perceptual and conceptual formu- 
lations of the self or the ego. 

The and theories re- 
ferred to the further 


concept of 


investigations 
above suggest 
questions: 


1 


nships can be found be 


1. What 
tween a subject’s verbal reactions (and per 

unalyzed by methods similar to 
developed by Raimy, Bugental, and 
relatively external criterion of 


relatic 


ceptions), 
those 
and a 
adjustment level? 
Are relationships 
rbal reactions and changes in adjustment 
non-directive counsel 
characteristic 


oth rs, 


between changes in 
level characteristic of 
ing situations only, or are they 
couns 
representative of de 


» both tv 


also of ling situations, 


more directive 


riptive dimen 
es of counseling? 

tive index of adjustment 
hanges in characteristics of 
loped, which will be 
measure when 
specific situations? 
helpful to research 
securing com 
long 


| 
wdements of 


deve 

ilasas ite criterion 
adequate recked in 
Such an index would be 
workers who have difficulty 
clinicians who will spend tl 
needed to make global 


nt level 


petent 
hours 


Joun R. Barry. 


Exptoratory REsEARCH 

In exploration, the writer applied 
various methods of interview protocol 
analysis to verbatim protocols of pre- 
and post-counseling evaluative inter- 
views in order to differentiate subjects 
judged by counselors to be functioning 
on different levels of adjustment (in 
terms of social, vocational, and aca- 
demic effectiveness). The writer’s ex- 
plorations suggested that methods of 
content analysis of protocols were more 
useful for the differentiation which he 
sought, than methods of language 
structure analysis or methods involving 
the judging of global traits from inter- 
view protocols. 

It was noted that those subjects who 
discussed at length their perceptions of 
strengthening or supporting aspects of 
themselves and their environments, also 
gave clinical evidence of functioning at 
a higher adjustment level (¢.g., were 
reported to be more efficient in their 
work and more effective socially). 
Conversely, when subjects described 
perceived threat during most of their 
interviews, clinical evidence pointed 
toward a lower adjustment level. 

These expressions of perceived 
strength and perceived threat may be 
recognized as similar to what Raimy 
(19) called positive and negative refer- 
ences. Expressions of relief and of dis- 
tress, as categorized by Dollard and 
Mowrer (8), are also quite similar to 
expressions of perceived ngth and 
perceived threat. Kav and Raimy 
(12) found very li difference be- 
tween the descriptio — yielded by Dol- 
lard and Mowrer’s method and by 
Raimy’s method. 

Several methods of unit determina- 
tion were tried out by the writer. Using 
Bugental’s method (3, 4) of determin- 
ing thought units, the present writer 
obtained relatively high agreement (94 


per cent agreement with two other 
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raters* in the determination of 370 
units, and 96 per cent agreement with 
one of these raters in the determination 
of 531 units) in two successive relia- 
bility studies. The thought unit was 
defined grammatically as a simple sub- 
ject and predicate, as any independent 
clause, or as any consecutive series of 
the subject’s words expressing a single 
thought or idea. The following sample 
quotation is divided into four thought 
units: “I hate my people; / they bother 
me. / Sometimes I can get along all 
right, / but usually I don’t.” / 
Bugental had extended Raimy’s 
method to protocol analysis (of Self 
references) to include environmental 
(Not-Self) references. Bugental classi- 
fied protocol data into Self and Not-Self 
interaction categories in order to de- 
scribe the inter- and intra-relationships 
of the Self and tne Not-Self conceptual 
systems of his subjects. The present 
writer modified Bugental’s method in 
order to differentiate more clearly sub- 
jects considered to be functioning on 
different levels of adjustment. 
Bugental’s interaction categories were 
used by the writer to categorize the sub- 
ject’s designation of (a) that person or 
thing from which strength or threat 
was perceived as coming, #., the per- 
ceived source of strength or threat, and 
(b) that person or thing which strength 
or threat was perceived as acting upon, 
influencing, or affecting, #.¢., the per- 
ceived receiver or recipient of strength 
or threat. Bugental’s Not-Self category 
was subdivided by the writer into 
Family, Other persons, and Impersonal! 
categories. The source-to-recipient cate- 
gories found most useful by the writer 
are those listed in the first column of 
Glossary 1. Ninety-eight per cent of 
the Strength and Threat units could be 


advanced graduate students of 
Janet Rafferty and 


1 These raters, 
clinical psychology, were 


Marjorie Walrath. 
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GLOSSARY 1 


FuRTHER CATEGORIZATIONS OF STRENGTH ANP 
Tureat UNITs 


VERB PROBLEM 

TENSE AREA 

Past Sex 

Present Religion 
Family 
School 
Work 
Social 
Self 


PERCEIVED SOURCE- 
TO-RECIPIENT 
Self to Self 
Self to Family 
Self to Others 
Family to Self 
Family to Family 
Others to Self 
Impersonal to Seif 


categorized in these seven categories. 
The remaining 2 per cent were placed 
in a miscellaneous source-to-recipient 
category. 

In exploratory research two other 
characteristics of verbal expression were 
very helpful in estimating a subject's 
change in adjustment level. One of 
these characteristics was the subject's 
use of the past and present verb tenses. 
While not adequately representing the 
psychological past and present, the rat- 
ing of verb tense could be accomplished 
with high interscorer reliability. Also 
the units were categorized as to the 
broad problem area in the context of 
which the perceived strength or threat 
was described. A unit (or reaction) 
considered to pertain to more than one 
problem area was categorized arbi- 
trarily in the first pertinent problem 
area, reading downward from the top 
of the list of problem areas in the third 
column of Glossary 1. 

The method of protocol analysis used 
in the final research design called for 
dividing the protocol into thought units 
and then for deciding whether each 
unit was an expression of perceived 
strength or perceived threat, or of 
neither perceived strength nor threat. 
Expressions of perceived strength in- 
cluded references to objects, events, or 
people constituting a source of satisfac- 
tion, support, security, reward, approval, 
health, or well-being. Expressions of 
threat included references 


perceived 
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implying dissatisfaction, insecurity, hin- 
drance, discomfort, or unpleasantness. 
If a unit could be categorized as neither 
Strength nor Threat, it was categorized 
Neither. Only Strength and Threat 
units were categorized further, once 
within each of the three sets of cate- 
gories listed in Glossary 1 (in the three 
vertical columns). When analyzing 
the protocols, the alternative categories 
in each of the three columns were con- 
sidered to be exclusive. 


ResearcH Desicn 

The problem was to investigate the 
relationship between judgments of ad- 
justment level based upon interview 
protocols and characteristics of percep 
tions or reactions of subjects as revealed 
in the same interview protocols. 

The sample was composed of initial 
and terminal electrically recorded evalu- 
ative interviews from each of forty 
college-level males who sought counsel- 
ing at the University vocational coun- 
seling center, and who were referred by 
vocational counselors for personality 
evaluation. The forty subjects were 
considered severely maladjusted per- 
sonally and socially, and their efficiency 
was considered to be impaired. 

Thirty-seven of the subjects were 
veterans who had been away from 
home for long periods of time. All of 
the subjects were between the ages of 
16 and 27, and about one third of them 
were married. Their Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination scores ranged 
from the 24th to the rooth percentiles. 
Their mean was at the 78th percentile, 
S.D. 20.2. Complaints usually included 
academic problems, personal-social mal- 
adjustments, and vocational uncertainty. 
There very few psychomatic 
complaints. 

After an initial evaluative interview, 

matched by Mor- 
basis of his clinical 


were 


l 
subjects were 


the 


the 
ton (14) on 


Joun R. Barry 


judgment of their adjustment levels. 
Then two matched groups were estab- 
lished, each group containing one mem- 
ber of each matched pair. While the 
subjects of one group received counsel- 
ing immediately, the subjects of the 
other group were not offered counseling 
until after the terminal evaluative inter- 
view (three months after the initial 
interview). Since most of the subjects 
in Morton’s experimental (counseled) 
group were judged to have improved, 
and only a few of Morton’s control (not 
counseled) group were judged to have 
improved, the present writer regrouped 
the subjects into two more comparable? 
groups, A and B. 

The criterion consisted of pooled 
judgments of adjustment level made by 
three judges.* Their judgments were 
based entirely upon the protocols of the 
electrically recorded initial and terminal 
evaluative interviews. The three judges 
did not know which subjects had been 
counseled, but they did know that some 
of the 40 subjects had received counsel- 
ing. The judges had no other informa- 
tion about the subjects. 

The interviews were all conducted 
by the same interviewer. He systemati- 
cally elicited subject reactions and be- 
havioral evidence for these reactions in 


2Fach pair of subjects was numbered. The 
order in which the pairs were selected for re- 
grouping was determined with the aid of a table 
of random numbers. As each pair was selected, 
that member of the pair judged to have improved 
the most since his initial interview (according to 
the criterion ratings) was assigned to the group 
which had least improved subject 
from the preceding pair. Because Morton’s initial 
pairs were maintained, the groups were considered 
comparable in terms of their initial adjustment 
status. The new groups, A and B, contained 11 
and 12 improved subjects respectively; thus the 
considered comparable because cach 
same number of 
improved subjects. 
advanced graduate students of 
David Blyth, Vaughn 
Each had had at 
in addition to 


received the 


groups were 
nsisted of about the 
improved and ur 

The 
clinical psychology, were 
Crandall, and Erwin Lotsof 
least a year of clinical experienc 
his academic training. 


group ¢ 


judges, 
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the following fourteen areas: Mother, 
Father, Siblings, Morals, Religion, Mar- 
riage, Sex, Social Relations, Personal 
Relations, Academic, Vocational-Occu- 
pational, Level of Aspiration, Future, 
and Self-Concept. The same open- 
ended type of survey interview was 
given to each subject at the time of his 
initial evaluation, and three months 
later at the time of his terminal 
evaluation. 

The judges independently rated first 
the initial and then the terminal inter- 
views of each subject, making a rating 
in each of the fourteen areas. A rating 
scale (14) was used which presented be- 
havioral examples or anchoring points 
for each of six steps (representing de- 
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low-up ratings. For the most part, the 
ratings of adjustment level of the 
twenty-eight subjects who were avail- 
able for follow-up interviews® were 
not inconsistent with the terminal inter- 
view criterion ratings. Seven of these 
twenty-eight subjects had _ received 
counseling since the time of their ter- 
minal interviews and were expected to 
have improved. Only three of the other 
twenty-one subjects followed up were 
considered to have regressed to their 
earlier patterns of maladaptive behavior. 
One of these subjects had been making 
a very adequate adjustment until ap- 
pendicitis interfered with his gradu- 
ation from college and his impending 
marriage. 


TABLE 1 


CorrELATIONS * BETWEEN CRITERION AND SUPPORTING CRITERIA 





TERMINAL 


SupporTING CRITERIA 





Therapist’s ratings 
Incomplete Sentences 





* A Pearsonian r was computed between the therapist’s ratings and the criterion. A bi-serial r 


INTERVIEW P 


Cuances ** P 





<.01 
<.05 


<.01 .84 


<.01 -42 





was computed between the Incomplete Sentences Test scores and the criterion. 


** Changes from initial to terminal interviews. 


grees of adjustment and maladjust- 
ment) in each of the fourteen areas. 
Each judge also made an independent 
global rating of each interview. Then 
the three judges discussed their ratings 
and arrived at a pooled global rating of 
each interview. This pooled rating 
was the criterion of adjustment level 
used in the present investigation. 

This criterion of adjustment level was 
considered valid because it was found 
to be consistent with other criteria of 
adjustment level including the thera- 
pist’s evaluations, Incomplete Sentences 
Test * scores (see Table 1), and fol- 


* This test was administered before both the 
initial and the terminal evaluative interviews. It 


was scored for severity of conflict according to a 
method standardized by Rotter, Rafferty, and 


Schachtitz (23). 


The analysis of the protocols of the 
initial and terminal eyaluative inter- 
views was made by the writer using the 
method of analysis described above. 
Before analysis was begun, the reverse 
side of each page of each interview 
protocol was coded so that it could be 
identified later. The pages of all of the 
protocols were shuffled together in order 


5 The follow-up interviews were conducted by 
the writer and were patterned after the earlier 
evaluative interviews. One of five judges listened 
to and judged each of the follow-up interviews. 
The degree of agreement between the writer's 
ratings of adjustment level based on the follow-up 
interviews and the judges’ ratings of the fol- 
low-up interviews considered as a single popu- 
lation of ratings is indicated by the r of .79. 
The judges, advanced graduate students of clinical 
psychology, Suzanne Poch, Loretta Cass, 
Shirley Jessor, James Rohrer, and Edward 
Nicolaysen. 


were 
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to conceal the identity and the con- 
tinuity of a given interview from the 
writer. The consistency of his categori- 
zations and the communicability of his 
method of analysis were tested by 
determining his agreement with two 
other raters on systematically selected 
samples (see Table 2). 

The experimental variables were 
derived after each subject’s interview 
protocols were reassembled. The num- 
ber of units in each of the categories 


Joun R. Barry 


contained in that area in the initial 
interviews of all of the subjects in 
Group A. A gain or loss from the 
initial to the terminal interview in a 
focal problem area for a given subject 
was defined as any change, significant 
at the one per cent level, from the 
initial to the terminal interview in a 
ratio consisting of the number of 
Strength units divided by the number 
of Threat units (both within that prob- 
lem area). 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent or Irem-sy-Irem AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE WRITER AND Two OrnHer RATERS 


Writer ano Two OTHER 
Raters (N=370) 


ric Rarep 


rm ‘nation 
Strength and Threat 
Neither 
Source-to-re 
Verb tense 
Problem area categories 


cipient categories 


(see Glossary 1) tabulated for 
each protocol of each subject in Group 
\. The Group B data were not dealt 
with in this manner until after the 
comparisons between the experimental 
variables and the criterion were made 
using the Group A data. Each variable 
was based on the number of units in 
me or more of the categories in each 
The number of units in each 
a given protocol was ex- 
pressed in terms of a per cent of the 
total number of Strength units and 
Threat units in that protocol. Changes 
from initial to terminal interviews were 
expressed in terms of changes in these 


were 


pre tocel. 


itegory in 


per cents. 

The median per cent of units in each 
problem area of all the initial interview 
protocols was determined. A problem 
area wag considered important or focal 
for a subject when that area in either 
interview contained a larger per cent of 
units than the median per cent of units 


WriTER AND One OTHER 
Rater (N=531) 
Per CENT Per CENT 

94 6 
7! 1 
84 92 
59 57 
Ro 94 
64 Ra 


/ 


The experimental variables which 
were compared with the criterion are 
listed in Glossary 2. All the variables 
listed in the first column of Glossary 2 
and every possible combination (prod- 
uct) of any two of these variables were 


GLOSSARY 


WHicH WER 
CRITERION 


EXPERIMENTAL V 
VITH THI 


RIABLES 


*resent Strength 
Past Strength 


units Present Threat 


Past Threat 

Present Strength acti 
Self 

resent Threat 
Self 

Fam » Self resent S/T 

Family to Famil ast S/T 

Others to Self resent S/T 


to Family ng upon 


Self to Others acting upon 


in Self to Self 


category 


Impersonal lf S/T in Self to Self category 


Past S/T in focal problem areas 
S/T in Self to Self category, 


Present in Self area 


* Ratio of strength units to threat units. 
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compared with the criterion. Also 
some promising subgroupings of these 
variables (see second column of Glos- 
sary 2) were selected on the basis of 
psychological experience, and were com- 
pared with the criterion. It will be 
noted that most of these psychological 
variables involved the Strength-Threat 
ratio® (S/T ratio). 

The experimental variables based on 
the terminal interviews were compared 
with the criterion ratings based on the 
terminal interviews. Some of the ex- 
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RESULTS 


Significant relationships were found 
between the ratings of adjustment level 
and characteristics of verbal reactions 
toward self and world. Table 3 pre- 
sents four of the formulas (a cutting 
score and the characteristic to which it 
was applied) which were found to pre- 
dict judges’ pooled ratings of adjust- 
ment level. The first row in Table 3 
shows that subjects judged to have 
achieved marginal or better adjustment 
(ratings from 1 to 3.5) could be differ- 


TABLE 3 
Correcr Prepictions (n) oF Jupces’ Pootep Ratincs oF THE ADJUSTMENT LEVEL OF THE 
20 Susyects In Eacu oF THE Groups, A anp B 


CuTTING 
CHARACTERISTIC Score 


-0 to 


-0 to 


Strength 
Strength 
S/T 
S/T 


above 57°%* 
below 55 
above 1.33 
below 1.10 .0 


.0 to 


RaTincs ** 


PREDICTED 


to 6 


Group A 


<.04 
‘ <.10 
19 ‘ <.04 


* This per cent is computed by dividing the Aumber of strength expressions by the sum of the 
strength expressions and the threat expressions in an interview protocol. 


** These ratings represent adjustment level at the time of the terminal interviews. 
to 3.5 imply marginal and better adjustment with very little evidence of incapacitating conilict. 


Ratings of 1.0 
Ratings 


of 5.0 to 6.0 imply moderate and greater conflict which has generalized to other problem areas. 


**® The chi square technique was used 


perimental variables based on the initial 
interviews and changes (from initial to 
terminal interviews) in all of the ex- 
perimental variables were compared 
with changes in the criterion ratings 
(from initial to terminal interviews). 
After all of these comparisons had been 
made using the Group A data, the sta- 
bility of the significant reiationships 
found was checked by making compari- 
sons using the Group B data. 

6 This ratio is not the same as Dollard and 
Mowrer’s Distress-Relief Quotient (8) or Raimy’s 
PNAV Quotient (12). These latter two quo- 
ticnts would be similar to a ratio consisting of the 
Strength units divided by the Strength units plus 
the Threat units, or that variable referred to 
as Strength in the present investigation. The 
Strength-Threat ratio used in the present investi- 
gation was simply a ratio of the Strength units 
to the Threat units. 


entiated from subjects judged not to 
have achieved marginal adjustment 
(ratings from 4 to6), by selecting (as 
the better adjusted) those subjects 
whose terminal interviews were found 
to contain a number of strength expres- 
sions larger than 57 per cent of the total 
number of strength expressions plus 
threat expressions. Sixteen correct pre- 
dictions of the dichotomized ratings of 
the subjects in Group A were made. 
However only fourteen correct predic- 
tions of the ratings of the subjects in 
Group B were made. The chi square 
technique was used to estimate how 
often this many correct predictions 
would be expected to occur by chance. 

Pearsonian r’s between ratings of 
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TABLE 4 
Correct Prepictions (n) or CHANGEs IN JupGEs’ PooLep Ratincs oF ADJUSTMENT LEvEL 
OF THE 20 SuBJEcTs IN EAcH OF THE Groups, A AND B 


Scort 
Prepicts SuBJECTS 
Jupcen ImMprRovEeD 


CurTTine 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Strength 

Present tense 

Present Strength acting 
upon Self 

S/T 

Present S/T in Self to 
Self category 

S/T in Self to Self 
category, in Self area 

More focal problem areas 
showing gains than 


losses 


above 
above 


+. 


above 


ibove 


adjustment level and characteristics of 
self and world reactions were computed 
from the Group A data. The stability 
of the significant relationships thus ob- 
tained was checked by computing r’s 
between the same variables using the 
Group B data. Only the r between 
ratings of adjustment level and the per 
cent of units rated Strength was signifi- 
cantly different from zero (p<.05) in 
both groups. In general, significant 
associations with ratings of adjustment 
level were found only when predictor 
variables were employed which at 
least in part represented the Strength 
(and Threat) characteristics of verbal 
reactions. 

By comparing changes in character- 
istics of, verbal reactions between initial 
and terminal interviews with changes 


above +.52 
shifts larger than .18 
+.21 
+ .80 


i 


Group B 
n P 


18 
15 


Group A 
P 


<.005 
<-25 
<.04 
<.005 


13 


<.005 
<.01 


in the criterion ratings (terminal inter- 
view rating minus initial interview 
rating), the distorting effects of indi- 
vidual differences were decreased. 
Table 4 presents those characteristics 
which increased consistently with in- 
creases in the criterion ratings. Those 
characteristics not presented in Table 4 
were not found to be associated signifi- 
cantly with the criterion. Changes in 
the Strength and Threat characteristics 
were associated significantly with cri- 
terion changes. Subgroupings of these 
strong predictors sometimes improved 
prediction, but more often decreased the 
number of correct predictions. 
Changes in S/T ratios in those prob- 
lem areas most often mentioned by the 
subject (focal problem areas) were 
found to be associated very significantly 


TABLE 5 


PEARSONIAN 7's BETWEEN CHANGES IN RaTINGs OF ADJUSTMENT LeEveEI 


AND CHANGES IN 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SELF AND Wortp REACTIONS 


: 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Strength 

Present tens« 

Self to Family 

(Present) (Strength) 
(Strength) (Family to Family) 
S/T 


*P values wer 


determined using Table 5 in 


Group B 
P 


<A 6 


A 


Group 


<.05 


Fisher 
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with changes in ratings of adjustment 
level. While it might be expected that 
an analysis of the scatter or unevenness 
of the changes in the Strength-Threat 
ratios from area to area would improve 
prediction of the criterion, this was not 
found. 

The strongest of the linear relation- 
ships (Pearsonian r’s) found between 
changes in the criterion and predictor 
variables are listed in Table 5. Some- 
times it was noted that two of the ver- 
bal characteristics appeared to be related 
more significantly to the criterion when 
they were considered as components of 
a single variable. Their interdepend- 
ence was taken into consideration sta- 
tistically by comparing their product 
with the criterion; see (Present) 
(Strength) and (Strength) (Family to 
Family) in Table 5. 

The relationships between changes in 
the criterion ratings (terminal inter- 
view rating minus initial interview 
rating) and characteristics of verbal 
reactions derived from the initial inter- 
view protocols of the subjects in Group 
A did not hold up when computed 
using the group B data. None of the 
characteristics rated were found to be 
prognostic of improvement or lack of 
improvement. 

Several shrunken multiple correla- 
tion coefficients * were computed from 
the data of Group A. When the sta- 
bility of the relationships of the variables 
in the multiple regression equations 
was checked by recomputing the coeffi- 
cients using the Group B data, the 
estimated prediction efhiciency dropped 
significantly. 

The strongest relationship found in 
both groups was the relationship be- 
tween change in the Incomplete Sen- 

* The Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection Method 
(29) was used. This method shrinks out that 
error due to the relatively small number of sub 
jects and the large 


ployed, but does not shrink out that error 
| 


predictors em 
due to 


number of 


; , 
non-random selection of predictors 


55 


tences Test scores used as a criterion 
and a combination of three optimally 
weighted predictor variables. How- 
ever the Incomplete Sentences Test 
scores were found to have relatively low 
correlations with the criterion (see 
Table 1), and the other supporting cri- 
teria. On the other hand, the Strength 
variable was found to have a higher cor- 
relation with the Incomplete Sentences 
Test scores than with the criterion 
ratings. 

An analysis of these relationships, 
coupled with testimony from the judges 
who made the criterion ratings, sug- 
gests that the Incomplete Sentences 
Test and the method of protocol con- 
tent analysis employed in the present 
investigation both yield similar esti- 
mates of adjustment level and reflect 
similar aspects of personality (¢.g., are 
based upon relatively explicit verbal 
reactions of the subject). The judges 
reported that they discounted state- 
ments of perceived strength when be- 
havioral evidence in support of those 
statements was not reported by the 
subject. This discernment by the 
judges apparently was one of the main 
reasons for the consistent failures in 
predicting a certain few of the criterion 
ratings with the more efficient predic- 
tion formulas. 


Discussion 


In general, the relationships found 
between ratings of adjustment level and 
characteristics of verbal reactions, were 
consonant with those in earlier inves- 


tigations. Slight differences in the 
sampies, the criteria, and/or the meth- 
odologies could account for the dis- 
crepancy between the writer’s findings 
and those of Seeman (24). Seeman 
found that those positive attitudes ex- 
pressed in the present tense were asso- 
ciated much more significantly with his 
criterion of improvement, than all of the 
positive attitudes expressed (when con- 
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sidered without regard for the verb 
tense). In the present investigation 
positive attitudes were associated most 
significantly with the criterion (a differ- 
ent criterion than Seeman’s) when con- 
sidered without regard for the verb 
tense. 

The source-to-recipient categories were 
not found to be useful for predict- 
ing the ratings of adjustment level, 
contrary to the hypotheses of those in- 
vestigators and have 
posited that change in adjustment level 
is accompanied by change in those 
aspects of the environment with which 
the subject sees himself interacting. 
While these categories were useful for 
ideographic description, they did not 
aid in differentiating improved from 
unimproved subjects. 

The present investigation involved 
the formulation from the Group A data 
of hypotheses (or equations) concern- 
ing the relationships between certain 
characteristics of self and world reac- 
tions and ratings of adjustment level. 
These formulations were then applied 
to the Group B data. The fluctuations 
of prediction efficiency from group to 
group emphasized the need for such a 
cross-validation check, even when deal- 
ing with groups as large as twenty 


theorists who 


subjects. 

A comparison of the groups in terms 
of the supporting criteria suggested 
that a lack of comparability between 
the groups might account for some of 
the instability from group to group of 
some of the relationships investigated. 
Inspection of the correlation matrices 
upon which the multiple regression 
equations were based suggested that the 
fluctuating prediction efficiency of these 
equations might be due also in part to 
the fluctuations of the r’s between the 
predictors and the criterion, rather than 
to fluctuations of the r’s among the pre- 
The 


dictors themselves. interrelation- 
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ships among the characteristics of 
verbal reactions were more stable from 
group to group than relationships be- 
tween these same characteristics and the 
criterion.® 

The criterion ratings of adjustment 
level in the present investigation were 
made by judges not involved in the 
counseling situation, and were based 
upon the subjects’ descriptions of their 
behavior. To the extent that these con- 
ditions were achieved, the criterion was 

9 

an external one.® On the other hand, 
the characteristics of verbal reactions 
rated were representative of the internal 
criteria sometimes used by clinicians in 
evaluating change in adjustment level, 
e.g., the counselee expresses more favor- 
able attitudes as counseling progresses. 
Relationships in clinical data between 
these internal and relatively external 
criteria of adjustment have not been 
explored sufficiently. This report de- 
scribes one of the initial explorations 
of these relationships. 

These two approaches to the evalu- 
ation of adjustment level in terms of 
internal and relatively external criteria 

8Dr. R. J. Wherry has suggested that the 
estimated prediction efficiency of the multiple 
regression equations might be improved by (a) 
predicting a dichotomized criterion, rather than 
a more subdivided and possibly less stable cri- 
terion; and (b) increasing the number of subiects 
in Group A so that it could be divided into three 
parts, and selecting as predictors only those char- 
acteristics having consistent r’s with the criterion 
in all three parts of Group A. 

® The terms internal criterion and external cri- 
terion are considered here as two extremes of a 

scriptive dimension useful in discussing criteria. 

criterion employed in this investigation is 
dered by the writer to be a relatively external 
because (a) it was based upon reported be- 
vior rather than reported affect, and (b) the 

Iges were not participants in the counseling 

rd Had the criterion 
judgment of the 


interviewing procedures. 
n based entirely upon the 
unselor and/or of the subject, the criterion 

uld have been considered a more internal one. 

can be argued that the criterion described in 

; report is an internal one in the sense that it 
involved subjects’ reports of their own behavior, 
than observations of non-verbal bchavior 
by impartial judges. 


rather 
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grow out of two different theories of 
personality. The more external criteria 
have been used widely by behaviorally 
oriented personality theorists. They 
have held that observed and reported 
behavior can be the only basis for de- 
scribing personality. Phenomenologists, 
on the other hand, have emphasized 
that as attitudes change, behavior 
changes. They believe that a descrip- 
tion of attitudes is extremely important 
in evaluating personality. The relation- 
ships found between subject-reactions 
or attitudes and judgments based upon 
the subject’s reports of his own be- 
havior are evidence that the two 
approaches may yield similar, although 
not identical evaluations. 

Concepts of strength (adequacy) and 
threat discussed by Combs and Rogers 
not only were employed meaningfully 
in describing directive interviews but 
also were found to be related to a rela- 
tively external criterion of adjustment 


level. Insofar as strengthening and 


threatening perceptions of self and 


world as measured in the present in- 
vestigation can be considered to reflect 
and be conditioned by the self concept, 
the hypothesis that change in adjust- 
ment level is accompanied by change in 
the self concept has been supported. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Rather low but highly significant 
relationships were found between a cri- 
terion of adjustment level more external 
than those employed by previous in- 
vestigators, and characteristics of verbal 
reactions toward self and world derived 
from interview protocol by methods 
similar to those developed by Raimy, 
Bugental, and others. 

(a) Expressions of perceived strength (and 
threat) were found to be associated very sig- 
nificantly with ratings of adjustment level 


(see Tables 3, 4, and 5). 
(b) Less marked, but still statistically sig- 
nificant relationships were found between 
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ratings of adjustment level and some sub- 
groupings of Strength reactions toward self 
and world (see Tables 4 and 5). 

(c) The relationships were most evident 
when the effects of individual differences 
were controlled by comparing changes in 
ratings of adjustment level with changes in 
characteristics of self and world reactions 
(see Tables 3, 4, and 5). 

(d) Although a strong relationship was 
found when dichotomous groupings of the 
criterion (ratings of adjustment level) and 
the Strength variable were compared (see 
Table 4), this relationship appeared much 
weaker when the data were grouped into 
more than two classes (see Table 5). 


2. The prediction efficiency of the 
Strength variable seems to be high 
enough (see Table 4) to warrant its use 
as a substitute criterion for global judg- 
ments of adjustment level in situations 
which are comparable *® to the situation 
in the present investigation. 

3. Relationships between changes in 
verbal reactions and changes in adjust- 
ment level reported to be characteristic 
of non-directive counseling situations, 
were found to be useful in describing 
changes occurring in more directive 
counseling situations. Particularly the 
dimensions of Strength and Threat 
(positive and negative feeling) appear 
to be descriptive of aspects of both 
types of counseling. 

4. If the ratings of adjustment level 
and the characteristics of verbal reac- 
tions toward self and world employed 
in the present investigation are repre- 
sentative of relatively external and inter- 
nal criteria respectively, the findings 
describing their relationships are impor- 
tant for evaluation theory. Interpre- 
tations of the results of interview 
analysis now legitimately may imply 
considerations of adjustment from a 
more external frame of reference. 


10 Specifically one would have to assume (a) 
social comparability of subjects, (b) comparability 
comparability of interviews, 
basic nature of 


of complaints, (c) 
and (d) agreement as to the 
adjustment. 
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5. If it can be assumed that percep- 
tual changes underly changes in verbal 
reactions, the findings in the present 
investigation give added support to 
studies and theories which imply that 
global changes in adjustment level are 
related to changes in how people per- 
ceive themselves and their worlds. 
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HouGH there are many diverse 

viewpoints as to what constitutes 

psychotherapy, most are agreed 
that it involves an intimate interper- 
sonal relationship. It is usually assumed 
that this means a two-person relation- 
ship. This pattern is broken in group 
therapy, but such a deviation can be 
justified as a more economic use of the 
therapist (without considering what 
elements in the group experience may 
add or subtract to the therapeutic effec- 
tiveness for the individual concerned). 
However, when it is proposed that two 
therapists be used with one client, one 
is justified in examining very critically 
the values claimed for such a procedure, 
particularly at a time like the present 
when therapeutic skill is at such a 
premium. 

The use of two therapists with one 
client is what we mean by multiple 
therapy. It is the purpose of this article 
to suggest that there are particular 
values in this procedure which justify 
its use both in training and in research. 
The present authors have also found 
some therapeutic advantages but are not 
prepared to discuss that aspect in the 
present paper. Whitaker, Warkentin 
and Johnson (3, 4), speaking from a 
considerably broader background of ex- 
perience with multiple therapy and 

* This paper was written while the authors were 


staff members of The Counseling Center, Univer 
sity of Chicago. 


with a somewhat different orientation 
to therapy in general, find evidence of 
therapeutic gain in the use of this pro- 
cedure. The following quotation is part 
of a personal communication from 
Warkentin (2): 

“The most pertinent single statement that 
we could make as to the therapeutic value of 
multiple therapy lies in the increased thera- 
peutic pressure which it brings to bear on the 
patient. This makes us feel that it is of 
value particularly in working with patients 
whom we expect to be hard to treat, or with 
whom we have reached an impasse. One 
explanation of this increased therapeutic pres- 
sure seems to lie in the fact that the patient 
is able to use profitably more than one thera- 
pist at a time, and may find that each of his 
therapists represents a different member of 
his ‘inner family.’ Furthermore, the thera 
pists may feel more secure in sharing the 
responsibility for the patient, and this in turn 
can increase their freedom to be themselves. 
The main difficulty in multiple therapy seems 
to lie in the emotional conflicts that may exist 
between the therapists.” 


Mu tipLe THerapy As A TRAINING 
PRocEDURE 

Our experience with multiple therapy 
thus far indicates that it is in the area 
of training counselors and _ therapists 
that it may make one of its greatest 
contributions. In order to bring into 
sharp relief these potential contribu- 
tions it is desirable to pose two ques- 
tions around which the discussion in 
this section will be organized. First of 
all, how can counselors of any experi- 
ence level best learn from one another 
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or, put another way, how can they best 
communicate with each other about 
therapy? Secondly, how can the ex- 
perience of learning how to do therapy 
be made most meaningful and ego- 
involving for the student and how can 
he be brought to the point of handling 
his first case in a way which is least 
threatening to him? 

Our experience with multiple therapy 
has been most fruitful thus far in the 
area posed by the first question above. 
This approach has led us to more com- 
plete understanding of one another as 
therapists and as personalities, to a com- 
plex and intense kind of learning from 
each other, and to personal growth as 
counselors as well as a better grasp of 
the processes of therapy itself. 

To review for a moment, the tech- 
niques for communication of knowl- 
edge and insight into therapy range 
from the somewhat biased verbal report 
of the therapist as to what he does, to 
study of typescripts, listening to record- 
ings of interviews,’ role playing, and 
observation of actual therapeutic inter- 
views. Each of these approaches has 
real value, and yet at best they are only 
approximations to the real therapeutic 
situation. In multiple therapy we have 
a genuine therapeutic situation where 
each therapist is ego-involved and in 
contact with the direct experience of 
therapy. Each therapist is free to learn 
as much as he can from direct observa- 
tion of the dynamic forces at play be- 
the other therapist and the 
client, himself and the client, and be- 
tween himself and the other therapist. 

In utilizing multiple therapy we have 
struggled to achieve an equalitarian re- 


We 


tween 


lationship between the therapists. 
have assumed in the beginning that 
each will respond to the client as he 
understands the client and that there is 
to be no set, defined pattern for either 
of the therapists to follow. This leaves 
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the way open for each to be himself 
as much as possible in the therapeutic 
situation. 

Such an approach naturally raises 
such problems as feelings of competi- 
tiveness, hostility, dominance, and sub- 
mission to the point of withdrawal 
between the two therapists. It is our 
experience that these feelings must be 
faced honestly and openly or probably 
little therapy is possible for the client 
and not much learning possible for the 
counselors. To some extent these prob- 
lems can be minimized by discussions 
with each other prior to the beginning 
of multiple therapy. In these discus- 
sions it is possible to communicate in 
regard to therapy as each views it, to 
assess in rough fashion the personality 
and behavior of the other, and to estab- 
lish a more or less satisfactory working 
relationship. However, these discus- 
sions lack the most important variable— 
a client. It is often only in the thera- 
peutic relationship with the client that 
the problems existing between the two 
therapists become real and apparent. 
Each of the two is almost forced to be- 
come more aware of his strengths and 
weaknesses as a therapeutic personality 
as well as learning about each other as 
therapists. As we become aware of 
ourselves and of each other, the con- 
flictual feelings and attitudes reach their 
height and must be dealt with directly 
and openly in sessions between the two 
following the therapeutic sessions with 
the client. We have found that these 
post-therapy sessions are most fruitful 
when they accompany the playback of 
a recording of the previous interview 
with the client. It is in this situation 
that attitudes and feelings existing be- 
tween the two participating therapists 
become crystallized and clear-cut and 
the emotional growth and learning for 
both can reach their maximum. In our 
post-therapy discussions, we have be- 
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come increasingly aware that our 
rationalizations and defenses about our- 
selves as therapists do not stand up very 
well in the face of the fact that another 
therapist has shared our experience. 
We can no longer say so easily, “It was 
the client’s fault nothing of value 
occurred.” The other therapist may 
say in essence, “The problem at that 
point lay within you and not within the 
client.” In further examination of our- 
selves at times such as these we may 
eventually come to say, “Yes, you are 
right.” In such a situation it is possible 
to change and to grow as therapists. 
The following excerpts from a re- 
corded multiple therapy interview will 
serve to make the point. The excerpts 
are taken from the twentieth interview 
in a series of twenty-six interviews with 
a client where present evidence indi- 
cates that therapy was quite successful. 
During the interview to which we refer, 
the client expressed rather continuous 
hostility toward the therapeutic situ- 
ation and most specifically toward the 
therapists. In the second excerpt quoted 
the client’s hostility becomes focused 
directly upon counselor A. 
Si1:* I don’t know what I expect out of it 
Maybe people get therapy and walk out 
ured by—having a brusque 
business-like relationship between them 
and the counselor. (A: M-hm). 
rather suspect there are people who, 
who can do that sort of thing. I don’t 
I don’t know if the 
thing 


ol here 


1 


even... May 
thick 
that’s going to do the 
Sort of sometl 


feeling of rapport is the 
job. 

ing, well that is some 
thing that is lacking, but whether it’ 
mportant or not you're not sure. 

I, I don’t know at all. I’m not even 
sure of the I think 

whether deep insights, you know, is 
going to do the job, you know, root 
out the guilt feelings. (A: M-hm) I 
mean, intellectually in a way I believe 
in Otto Rank’s will therapy. (B: M-hm 
You know, you need moral character 
to strengthen the will. (Pause) And 


®S=—client, A—Counselor A, B=Counselor B. 


we discussed 


I come back to this feeling which 1 
suspect, which I really believe is wrong 
that—that—that’s not the focus of my 
problem. Oh no, that’s a good error, 
that’s a fine error, cause that is the focus 
of my problem, you know. (A: M-hm) 
Once I get a little loving, you know, 
if I can give and accept, then I can do 
anything. (B: M-hm) I mean, then ] 
can work out of that circle. And a 
peculiar thing I notice, which I noticed 
before whenever, in this light, I get 
depressed you know and I, I think, well, 
snap yourself out of this, you know, 
think of all the good things you've said 
at the counseling sessions, you know. 
Snap yourself out of this, and for a 
moment there’s a feeling almost of 
movement out of it, you know. But 
right back, it’s almost as though I don’t 
want to come out of it. 


In client statement S1 the client ex- 
presses his hostility and resentment 
rather indirectly when he characterizes 
the counseling relationship as brusque 
and businesslike. He continues in 
somewhat the same vein in S2 when he 
reveals that what he wants is to be 
loved, implying that the counselors are 
not giving him enough affection. Fol- 
lowing a brief interchange on about this 
same level we quote again: 

S6: And then here's this, the girl, I mean, 
the wife of this friend, female half of 
the friendship, has had some trouble, 
real, real trouble, you know. I mean 
psychological and so she goes, she goes 
to see a corny psychiatrist whom I've 
heard a number of stories about. The 
sort of a guy who, intellectually stands 
hat high with me and although I've 
only laid eyes on him a couple of 

- . praise, you know, why the 
in is marvelous. She has had tre 
ndous insights, she has, she’s getting 
feeling better; her sexual rela 
straightening out, you 
able to do things she 
ouldn't do before. And here I sit with 
faith in Rogers’ system, 
liking you guys, and, uh, nothing’s hap 
pening. Well, I, I don’t know what 
the hell to think, you know. 

Kind of makes you begin to wonder 

what is really therapeutic, huh? Kind 

of feel 


time 


better, 
tionships are 
ki ow, 


she Ss 


tr mendous 
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I'm not, I’m not a nut. God damn, I’m 
not a nut. 

Other people are getting help but you’re 
just not getting help. 

I'm not getting out of this, that’s for 
sure. Help, yeah. 

Not really solving the problem here. 
Not really solving the problem. I... 
this problem’s got to be solved when I 
can say, let’s, you know, I mean, express 
something that I feel, tell the girl I like 
her. (B: M-hm) How about seeing 
you again or something. I mean, Jesus 
Christ, there’s got to be a first step. If 
something works in that thing, I can be 
precipitated, you know, into a happy 
mariiage that has no threats, I think 
very likely, uh, I'd be able to go on from 
there, you know. If I didn’t have to 
pass these, » essential barriers. Now 
these things are very essential you know, 
to getting anywhere. I mean, how did 
you meet your wives? It took a certain 
amount of ego strength, you know, to 
make the first steps, didn’t it? Cer- 
tainly it did. I haven’t got the god- 
damn ego strength to, to, uh, hold her 
hand, ego strength, whatever it is. 

It’s pretty important to get through 
there. 

Well, this, this is what I mean. Now 
you said something which, which indi- 
cates a horrible lack of rapport. 
(A: Hm) Honestly I don’t know why, 
I can’t explain it but it strikes me as 
horrible lack of rapport. Uh, it just 
seems to me like you’re walking on, 
six levels higher than I am. 

Not really understanding the, the depth 
tre. 
understood 


\ 
thes 


of your feeling. 
It's as though you've just 
what I've said 


At the end of S6 the client says he is 
doing his part, that he likes the coun- 
but that they are letting him 

He is a little less indirect in his 
expression of resentment toward the 
counselors in Sg when he asks, “How 
(The voice 
drips with 


selors 


down. 


did you meet your wives?” 
on the recording fairly 
resentment. ) 

Finally in S1to and S11 the client for 
the first time in the course of therapy 


attacks one of the counselors directly. 


This is an instance where a typescript 
is a pale reproduction of what actually 
occurred in the therapy situation. While 
it is probably true that some of the 
counselor responses could be improved 
upon, there is little or nothing in the 
typescript to indicate the differential 
response of the two counselors to the 
client’s hostility. Counselor B noted 
during the interview that Counselor A 
changed bodily position often, became 
more tense, and in other ways indicated 
that the client’s hostility was quite dis- 
turbing to him. Counselor B, on the 
other hand, was not disturbed by the 
client’s hostility, but rather became 
somewhat concerned about the other 
counselor’s evident reaction to the client. 
In the post-therapy discussion, attention 
came to be focused on counselor A’s 
reaction to the client’s hostility. 

The learning which occurred for 
counselor A as a result may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Increased awareness of being dis- 
turbed by the expression of resent- 
ment and hostility toward himself 
by a client. 

. Confirmation that this state of 
inner uneasiness is probably com- 
municated to the client. 

. The insight that such uneasiness 
may aggravate the very hostility 
which causes it. 

. It is possible to be relatively un- 
disturbed when being indirectly 
attacked by a client (from the 
example of counselor B). 


Thus, this interview served to bring 
more clearly into focus the problem 
which the acceptance of hostility pre- 
sented to Counselor A. It is significant 
that A is now handling hostility in as 
relaxed a manner as B in present mul- 
tiple therapy sessions. Clear recognition 
of the problem area undoubtedly con 
tributed to this re-educative process. So 
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too did the security of the inter-coun- 
selor relationship. It seems probable 
that this learning occurred much more 
rapidly in the multiple therapy situation 
than it could possibly have occurred in 
individual therapy. (Such learning 
might not have occurred at all in indi- 
vidual therapy, where counselor de- 
fenses are much less vulnerable and, 
therefore, where learning is impeded.) 

Thus far, discussion in this section 
has centered around the usefulness of 
multiple therapy for relatively experi- 
enced therapists in communicating and 
learning about therapy. However, as 
the second question we posed at the 
beginning of this discussion indicates, 
this approach has much potential value 
for the inexperienced or student thera- 
pist. Our experience in utilizing this 
approach with students and inexperi- 
enced counselors is as yet not extensive, 
but without exception the students who 
have participated in multiple therapy 
with more experienced counselors have 
given evidence that the experience is 
unique in its contribution to their 
understanding of and feeling about 
therapy. 

Again, as we have indicated in the 
previous discussion, it seems to us that 
the experience is the more meaningful 
for the student in proportion to the 
amount of his participation in the inter- 
view process. It seems that multiple 
therapy can contribute to the fullest 
degree only if the student is a partici- 
pant and not just an observer in the 
therapeutic process. Only if the student 
is free to respond directly to the situ- 
ation can he become ego-involved and 
can learning be of the most intense 
quality. 

Of course, problems arise in achiev- 
ing the objectives of ego-involvement 
and participation for the student. Both 
the more experienced counselor and the 
student may feel threatened by the 
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other’s presence. Anger, jealousy, atti- 
tudes about relative status are all apt to 
be aroused. It is necessary for these 
attitudes and feelings to be resolved in 
the pre- and post-therapy sessions in 
order for the therapeutic and learning 
processes to continue. 

On the more positive side, multiple 
therapy offers a real opportunity for the 
beginning therapist to have the experi- 
ence of making his first therapeutic 
attempts in a situation which is far less 
threatening than is usual. A relatively 
long period of training without direct 
experience in therapy combined with 
many do’s and don’t’s as to what to do 
seems often to engender attitudes of 
self-concern which come between the 
counselor and the client. As a conse- 
quence many cases are “botched” and 
therapy becomes more and more difh- 
cult to accomplish because of the in- 
creasing threat. By utilizing multiple 
therapy, it is possible to introduce the 
student to the direct experience of 
therapy at an earlier period in his train- 
ing and also to introduce him under 
conditions which can be much less 
threatening. It is possible and likely, 
for instance, that the student can draw 
a great deal of support and deep re- 
assurance from the presence of the more 
experienced person. He can feel a 
genuine sharing of the responsibility for 
the client with the more mature thera- 
pist and thus not feel so threatened by 
feeling solely responsible for the accom- 
plishment of therapeutic goals. 

It has been our observation and ex- 
perience at this time that multiple 
therapy is most fruitful when the more 
experienced of the two therapists is 
attitudinally “set” to be “useful” or at 
least equalitarian in his attitude to the 
other therapist rather than critically 
evaluative of him. Furthermore, it 
seems essential that the student (if the 
relationship is defined as therapist and 
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student) should approach the thera- 
peutic relationship with the “set” to 
have a valuable, meaningful experience 
rather than a critical evaluation of his 
competence. No matter what the ex- 
perience of the two therapists may be, 
however, our conclusion is that each of 
the two can learn and develop as a 
result of his relationship with the other. 


Mu ttTipLe THerApy Aas A MEDIUM 
FOR RESEARCH 


One of the crucial variables in the 
therapeutic process is that of counselor 
personality. Because no two clients are 
alike, it has been difficult to study this 
variable; how can you separate the 
effects of counselor personality from the 
effects of different situations in analyz- 
ing counselor behavior? Ideally, the 
researcher would want to hold client 


personality constant in order to study 


the therapist in the therapeutic relation- 
ship. An approximation toward this is 
made by diagnosing patients and assum- 
ing that those who are placed in the 


same category are similar. Then it is 
possible to compare therapists accord- 
ing to how they handle “obsessive com- 
pulsives” or how they handle “simple 
schizophrenics” and so forth. But such 
a method of study is severely limited by 
the inadequacies of present classifi- 
catory schemes. Moreover, the method 
fails to consider all of the idiosyncratic 
factors which are bound to differentiate 
the individuals within any category no 
matter how precise. Such factors as 
those which make for therapeutic readi- 
ness or the whole sum of extra-thera- 
peutic influences in the patient’s life can 
not be completely controlled in such an 
experimental design. 

In multiple therapy, the variable of 
client personality is held constant—both 
therapists are responding to the same 
client. We can assume that differences 
between their response patterns are pri- 
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marily a function of differences in their 
personality organization. 

However, it should be noted that 
study of counselor personality as it 
functions in multiple therapy involves 
the introduction of a new variable. 
That is, we would not expect the coun- 
selor to behave in exactly the same way 
in a multiple therapy session as he does 
in an individual therapy session. There 
might, for example, be much more 
threat present in the former situation 
for the counselor who perceives it as a 
competitive situation where he has to 
strain to avoid submission to the other 
counselor. Or there might be much 
less threat present for the counselor who 
is fearful of taking full responsibility 
with a client and perceives this as a situ- 
ation where he can safely remain pas- 
sive in troublesome areas, depending 
upon the other counselor to handle 
them. 

One type of investigation which 
might be undertaken through multiple 
therapy is a study of the interaction 
between specific personality syndromes. 
Here we might ask the question, “Does 
similarity of syndrome between coun- 
selor and client lead to a deeper intel- 
lectual understanding on the part of the 
counselor; to a deeper empathy?” And 
we might ask, “How are empathy and 
intellectual understanding related?” 
(We have observed that the client often 
turns toward the counselor who non- 
verbally communicates a mood in pref- 
erence to the counselor who accurately 
verbalizes his feeling.) 

A related question which .might be 
studied is counselor handling of areas 
which are sources of anxiety in his own 
personality. Does the client feel that 
he is understood better by a person who 
is himself concerned in a_ particular 
area, or does he turn toward the other 
counselor who may not understand the 
problem so well introspectively, but 
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who is not emotionally aroused by it? 
We suspect that the latter is true. 

The above studies might be under- 
taken by making an analysis of each 
of the personalities involved in the 
multiple therapy group and then study- 
ing the relationship of this analysis to 
the patterns of interaction among the 
three participants. 

Another avenue of investigation 
opened up by multiple therapy is a 
study of the effects of the counselor’s 
theoretical orientation upon his be- 
havior in the interview. Responding 
to roughly the same complex of objec- 
tive stimuli, each counselor can be 
studied as he selectively perceives (to 
be studied by inference) and selectively 
responds (to be studied by analysis). 
We have observed the influence of con- 
sistent hypotheses determining differ- 
ential counselor response through the 
course of a case. There is, of course, 
much blending of frames of reference, 
particularly as the counselors discuss 
the case at length after individual 
interviews. 

Lacking a formal diagnosis prior to 
therapy, does the counselor nevertheless 
make his informal hypotheses about the 
client? Study of our first few inter- 
views in one case revealed that we were 


basis of different 


operating on the 
frames of reference, though we had not 
been particularly aware of the fact. 
The following interaction in the first 
illustrates this 


interview with a client 


point. 


S1 Yeah, 
whatever my 


as I said to 4 
attitudes 


I recognize that 
toward him or 
nscling session were, they were 
. yet I can see it, I can, can 
lear as day, they 

towards 
Rejected, you 


it were just 
repettl ns oF ; 
in general (M-hm) 
know. 

You mean tl 
rather... 
Yeah, yeah I honestly did feel 
rejected. (Slight laugh) I’m not 


t ’ | 
titudes people 


wu felt req ted? Or 
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ding anybody there. I got a feeling 
anybody would. I mean, I get... I 
. there’s a strong element in almost 
any association I have with people of 
this thing. 
Kind of, if, uh, if a person doesn’t 
come through in some way to save you, 
you're sensitive to their rejecting you. 
Yeah, I mean I know the feeling of 
rejection. I can almost, I, I can predict 
it. (M-hm) So when it’s there, I, I can 
label it, but it depresses me. I mean, 
tee a 
Yeah, the thing that puzzles me a bit 
here is your, uh, feeling of rejection . . . 
Uh, okay, that’s, that’s your feeling all 
right ... the thing that puzzies me is 
whether or not . . . I get the idea that 
you feel that sometimes, at many times 
that rejection on the part of the other 
person is not real. It’s something which 
you, uh... 
Which I place there myself. 
. which you place there yourself. Is 
that true, or not? 
Yeah, that’s true. I, uh... 
Kind of ... is it kind of tied in with 
the expectancies you have in relation- 
something you're 


ships with people, 


looking for? 


Here, both counselors are responding 
to the same situation as reported by the 
client. But counselor A sees the rela- 
tionship between the experience of 
being rejected and the expectancies 
which the client brings into the situ- 
ation; while counselor B sees the pro- 
jection involved in the situation; that 
is, the client feels rejected without the 
other person necessarily feeling reject- 
ing. These elements appear several 
times again during the first few inter- 
views and each time the same counselor 
perceives the same element. These dif- 
ferences in what is perceived in a client 
statement may be seen in terms of 
thresholds of sensitivity much in the way 
Postman, Bruner and McGinnies (1) 
analyze the perceptual behavior which 
they observe in the experimental labora- 

Here is a dimension of therapy 
worthy of investigation. Does the ma- 
ture therapist have a generally lower 


tory. 
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threshold; that is, is he more sensitive 
in all areas? Or is his sensitivity most 
keen in specific areas? What is the 
relationship between these thresholds 
and counselor effectiveness? What is 
the relation between these thresholds 
and counselor personality patterns? 

It might be possible, though difficult, 
to study the relative effectiveness of 
different therapeutic approaches in the 
multiple therapy interviews. Difficul- 
ties would arise in attempting to dif- 
ferentiate the impress of each therapist 
upon the client. The total experience 
can only be perceived as a gestalt and 
for the researcher to break down that 
gestalt is a delicate business. 

Assuming that such a differential 
analysis would be possible, here might 
be a medium within which to test such 
differing techniques as deep interpre- 
tation in comparison with straight re- 
flection of apparent feeling. 
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These are some of the research possi- 
bilities we see in multiple therapy. 
They are the result of armchair reflec- 
tion. The researcher who begins to 
explore in this medium has a virgin 
field to tackle and would no doubt 
come up with hypotheses which would 
be far more refined and significant than 
these we have suggested. 
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EFFECTS OF GOAL ATTAINMENT: RELAXATION VERSUS 
RENEWED STRIVING 
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HAT are the immediate psycho- 

logical effects of success in 

attaining a goal? Psychology 
does not offer much of an answer as yet. 
The interests of dynamic psychology 
have proceeded very largely out of the 
practical concern of the therapist. By 
and large it is frustration, not consum- 
mation, of human desires that brings 
people to the therapist. So there has 
developed a host of theoretical concep- 
tions about dynamic effects of frustra- 
tion, but there is little said about the 
effects of consummation. 

The attempt to construct a general 
theory of behavior, on the other hand, 
might be expected initially to focus 
attention equally on frustration and 
consummation. True, it might turn 
out that the one required greater scien- 
tific attention than the other by reason 
of its greater complexity or the more 
general scientific import of the prin- 
ciples used in its study. But this could 
be known only after a considerable 
advance of scientific knowledge, and 
would not be expected as an initial bias. 

It is, in fact, in connection with just 
such an effort toward a general theory 
of behavior that one of the few widely 
known generalizations has been made 
about the immediate effects of goal 
attainment. The generalization about 
goal attainment that has been most 
emphasized in theory of behavior is one 


about its role in learning—about its 
effect, in other words, on the response 
of the organism to other situations in 
the future. This is the generalization 
known as the law of effect or as the 
principle of reinforcement. In connec- 
tion with this principle, however, there 
has frequently been expressed or im- 
plied a statement about the immediate 
effect of goal attainment upon the 
organism’s behavior in the present situ- 
ation. This statement is that goal 


attainment always leads to reduction of 


tension, to relaxation.’ 

Now this generalization would seem 
right off to run counter to the clear 
evidence of everyday experience. What 
about the person who is tempted by, 
and seizes, a goal he believes he should 
not enjoy? Surely it often happens that 
the moment of succumbing to tempta- 
tion is followed so swiftly and severely 
by guilt.or fear of punishment that the 
outstanding consequence of goal attain- 
ment is not relaxation but a continued 


1 This statement might be regarded, for ex- 
ample, as implicit in Hull's presentation of the 
principle of reinforcement (5, p. 71) and in 
Miller and Dollard’s discussion of reward (9, pp. 
28-35). It is noteworthy that other significant 
statements about the effects of success seem espe- 
cially to have appeared in the context of a general 
scientific effort to understand behavior rather than 
in a context in which maladjustment is the special 
focus of attention. See, ¢.g., the writings of 
Allport and Lecky cited below, and Lewinian dis- 
cussions of such topics as level of aspiration (7). 
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or even heightened tension. Or what 
of the person for whom the quest of a 
particular goal serves as a trial of 
strength, success in which acts somehow 
as a signal for him to throw himself 
energetically into larger pursuits from 
which he has thus far held back? Here 
too, surely, the predominant character- 
istic of the moments after the goal is 
reached may often be a heightened ten- 
sion, a quickening in preparation for 
harder and greater tasks ahead. 

If this seeming evidence of everyday 
experience is to be taken seriously, to 
what does it lead? It seems to us that 
it provides, at the very least, the reason- 
a clarification of the 
sense in which this statement—that goal 
attainment always leads to reduction of 
tension—is to be taken. 

This statement might, first of all, be 
taken as'a definition, as a specification 
of the way the term goal attainment is 
to be used in a particular scientifi: 
theory. Since the definition differs so 


, : : 
able occasion fot 


radically from the ordinary meaning of 


goal attainment, cogent reasons would 
be required before risking the confusion 
that would result from its adoption; 
such reasons seem to us to be lacking. 
The statement that goal attainment 
always leads to reduction of tension 
might be clarified in another way, by 
giving goal attainment an independent 
definition and taking the statement as 
a proposition to be tested. The defi- 
nition would be something like this: 
Goal attainment is the actual occur- 
rence, for a person, of a state of affairs 
towards which a sequence of his be- 
havior has been directed. 
had reference 
overall level of tension in 


If tension reduction 
always to th 
a person, then, the observations cited 
from everyday experience would be pre- 
liminary evidence against the supposi- 
tion that goal attainment always leads 


to tension reduction. We would need 
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only confirmation of this evidence from 
more controlled sources in order to dis- 
pose of the supposition as false. 

If, however, tension reduction is de- 
fined as specific or segmental, and re- 
duction of one tension in a person can 
be accompanied by rise in another ten- 
sion, then the observations which have 
been cited do not necessarily constitute 
any objection at all to the supposition 
that goal attainment always involves 
tension reduction. ‘This view, that it 
is useful to attempt independent defi- 
nitions (and observations) of goal 
attainment and of tension reduction, 
and to attempt an analytic, segmental 
approach, is the one that will be adopted 
in this paper and that underlies and 
motivates the empirical study reported 
here. 

Satisfactory direct empirical test of 
the notion that goal attainment always 
involves reduction of at least some 
source of tension is tikely to be rather 
distant. It requires better techniques 
for measurement of the momentary 
level of specific drive states than we 
now have. 

The empirical study to be reported 
here represents, instead, a preliminary 
and indirect inquiry into the general 
plausibility of our view. It involves 
asking the question—are the sources of 
continued or heightened tension follow- 
ing upon goal attainment such as can 
be understood as the product of either 
(1) new segmental tensions which may 
coexist with a reduction in the particu- 
lar tension which motivated the striving 
for this particular goal, (2) changes in 
the stimulus situation resulting from 
the success, or (2) continuation, in some 
diminished degree, of the original 
tension? 

It will be recalled that two general 
sorts of continued or heightened ten- 
sions were referred to as perhaps fre- 
quent consequences of goal attainment. 
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The first of these may be briefly referred 
to here as guilt, the second as renewal 
of positive striving. 

The first of these kinds of continued 
or heightened tension does not raise any 
special problems that need concern us 
here. It seems clear enough in this case 
what the tension is that appears simul- 
taneously with the reduction of the 
original tension and that may be strong 
enough to make this reduction incon- 
spicuous. It is the tension associated 
with the expectation of punishment or 
with the more thoroughly internalized 
responses that are called guilt. That 
the attainment of a goal could provide 
the cue which would evoke guilt or 
anticipation of punishment is certainly 
to be expected, given the right condi- 
tions of learning; and the right con- 
ditions certainly occur at times. There 
are interesting problems about the 


molecular nature of the responses in- 
volved in these new tensions, and about 
the effects of simultaneously reducing 
one drive and increasing another—but 
seemingly not about the general molar 


character of these new tensions. 

The second kind of continued or 
heightened tension, however—the one 
which calls attention to renewed striv- 
ing for other positive goals upon attain- 
ment of one goal—raises special prob- 
lems of interest. Our attention to this 
sort of tension, as a possible basis for 
questioning the notion that goal attain- 
ment always signifies tension reduction, 
has derived from consideration of vari- 
ous publications which represent the 
emphasis on the ego in contemporary 
American psychology. In particular, 
some of Lecky’s comments on the 
nature of pleasure (6, p. 67) and some 
of Allport’s on the law of effect (1, p. 
468), have suggested this point to us. 
Though these authors are not found 
making any direct statement on this 
point, the following inference might be 
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drawn from their writings: While re- 
laxation is the usual result of goal 
attainment in lower animals, a distinc- 
tively human response to goal attain- 
ment is the initiation of striving for 
other different goals of the same general 
kind. This is a special phenomenon 
which appears because of the emergence 
of the human ego, and is probably not 
explainable in more atomistic terms. 

The problem with which we are here 
concerned is, then, whether this possibly 
distinctive human response to goal 
attainment implies different principles 
from those operating in simpler be- 
havior, or whether it may be understood 
as a product of simpler principles 
operating under certain conditions. We 
will approach this problem by studying 
the factors which are found to be asso- 
ciated with the presence, or with the 
absence, of renewed striving as a re- 
sponse to goal attainment. 

For an exploratory study of this 
problem, and of other problems which 
could appropriately be combined with 
this one in a single investigation, we 
determined to resort to incidents of 
everyday life for our material, but to do 
so in a manner which would permit 
ready analysis. 


Source oF THE Data 

The data for this study are concerned 
with incidents in the lives of men who 
are undergraduates in an Eastern uni- 
versity. The data were obtained from 
I5I men as a required project in a 
psychology course. Each student was 
required to write a description of three 
incidents in his life: one involving com- 
plete frustration in which he never 
reached his goal, one in which a period 
of frustration was finally followed by 
attainment of his goal, and one of 
simple attainment of a goal without any 
appreciable frustration. He was asked 
to select any incidents he could remem- 
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ber well that fitted these specifications. REsutts 
Only the last two of the three types of 
incident involve goal attainment and 
hence will be of concern in the present 
paper. 

After the descriptions of the incidents 
had been written, a questionnaire was 
distributed which contained a number 


Frequency of report of various responses 
to goal attainment 


The question which is of central con- 
cern in this paper, the one dealing with 
the subject’s response to attainment of 
his goal, was phrased as follows: 


TABLE 1 


Freouency oF Report oF Various Responses TO Goat ATTAINMENT 


Frequency oF Report in INCIDENTS 
INVOLVING 





= 
ATTAINMENT 

WirnHovut 

FRUSTRATION 


Goat ATTAINMENT Goal 
AFTER 


FRUSTRATION 


RESPONSE 





(1) Relaxation or enjoyment of the goal, with no thought at 
the time of future striving for other goals of the same 
general kind. 


Mostly relaxation or enjoyment of the goal but some 
thought of future striving for other goals of the same 
general kind. 


Considerable thought of future striving for other goals of 
the same general kind, though with considerable relaxation 
or enjoyment of this goal. 


Primary concern with thinking about, or planning for 
future striving for other goals of the same general kind, 
but not to the exclusion of genuine relaxation or enjoy 
ment of this goal. 


Almost exclusive concern with thinking about or planning 
for future striving for other goals of the same general 
kind, so that there was little relaxation or concentrated 
enjoyment of the goal. 


Depression, disappointment, anxiety or guilt, so strong that 


none of the answers above are applicable. 


of questions to be answered about each 
incident. The questions which are rele- 
vant to this paper will be quoted or 
described in connection with the pres- 
entation of results; the data for the 
present article consist of the answers 
given by our 151 subjects to these ques- 
tions with respect to each of their two 
incidents of goal attainment.” 

2 Examples of the incidents on which the data 
some of the additional questions 
included in the questionnaire will be 


previously published article (3) report- 
aspect of the same study. 


are based, and 
which were 
found in a 
ing another 





Upon attaining a goal for which they have 
been striving, people sometimes react by 
relaxation and enjoyment of the goal, but on 
other occasions attainment of this goal acts 
mostly to spur them on to striving for other 
goals of the same general kind. In this 
incident, was your immediate reaction to 
attainment of the goal best characterized 
_ ee 


The alternative responses which were 
then offered are presented in Table 1, 
together with the frequency with which 
each was given by our 151 subjects for 
each of their two incidents. 
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For each of the two types of incidents, 
the most frequently reported response is 
that of complete relaxation or enjoy- 
ment of the goal, with no thought at 
the time of future striving for other 
goals of the same general kind. For 
four successive steps of increasing con- 
cern with future striving, the number 
of cases steadily ‘decreases until almost 
exclusive concern with future striving is 
reported in only g incidents out of 302. 
So far as generalization from these find- 
ings is warranted, then, it appears that 
relaxation and enjoyment are the most 
characteristic responses to goal attain- 
ment, and that a similar extreme in the 
direction of initiation of striving for 
other goals is very rare. 

We would not stress this finding, 
however, for it is certainly subject to 
the possibility of grave error. In the 


first place, it is possible that the sub- 
jects’ responses may have been influ- 
enced through their having been told 
by their instructors and textbooks in 
psychology that goal attainment means 


relaxation; the same background in 
psychology that contributes to ability to 
understand and answer the questions in 
our questionnaire may bias answers to 
certain questions in a way that makes 
them unsuitable as evidence on matters 
of true frequency distributions. In the 
second place, a very different distribu- 
tion might have been obtained if the 
question and the alternatives had been 
phrased differently; while we tried to 
avoid biasing the results by our phras- 
ing, we have no assurance that the 
results we got with this particular phras- 
ing will be representative of the distri- 
butions that would be obtained with 
the variety of other phrasings that 
might seem equally pertinent. Finally— 
and this seems to us the most important 
limitation—it is probable that, because 
the popular usage of goal is much more 
limited than the technical psychological 
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usage, our subjects tended to select inci- 
dents in which the termination of striv- 
ing was particularly definite and the 
likelihood of thorough relaxation espe- 
cially high. 

We would conclude only two things, 
then, about the frequency of report of 
various responses to goal attainment. 
First, we have certainly obtained no 
evidence that initiation of future striv- 
ing is generally the most conspicuous 
aspect of human response to goal 
attainment. Second, we have obtained 
evidence that the extent to which goal 
attainment leads to relaxation on the 
one hand or to renewed striving on the 
other does vary a great deal. It is this 
second finding that is of special impor- 
tance as indicating the possibility of 
using the material of this study for 
what is the major concern of this paper: 
investigation of the conditions associ- 
ated with this variation in response to 
goal attainment. Regardless of whether 
the phrasing of the questions, the train- 
ing of the subjects, and their selection 
of incidents have biased their answers 
in one direction or the other along this 
continuum, we can still investigate the 
correlates of relative position along this 
continuum. 

The method used for this purpose is 
that of testing for association between 
answers to the question about response 
to goal attainment and answers to other 
questions about the incidents. It ap- 
pears most satisfactory for this purpose 
to dichotomize each continuum, and we 
have where possible done so by the 
device of dividing each continuum at 
the point which will give nearest to a 
50-50 division of the cases. Applying 
this rule to the distributions that have 
already been presented in Table 1, it 
will be seen that for each type of inci- 
dent the division is made between the 
first and second response. In succeed- 
ing tables, then, the term relaxation will 
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refer to all instances in which the first 
alternative answer was checked for this 
question of central interest; the term 
striving will refer to all instances in 
which the second, third, fourth or fifth 
alternatives were checked. The divi- 
sion is thus between cases in which no 
element of renewed striving was ad- 
mitted, and those in which some element 
of renewed striving, however slight, 
was reported.* 
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The relation of the answer to this 
question to the report of the response to 
goal attainment is shown in Table 2. 
This table is in the form which will be 
followed in reporting all of the major 
associations—the form of a two-by-two- 
fold table of frequencies in which the 
two rows represent a division of the 
incidents according to whether striving 
or relaxation was reported as the re- 
sponse to goal attainment and the two 


TABLE 2 
RELATION OF RENEWED STRIVING To THE Errect oF Goat ATTAINMENT ON DesIRE FOR 
Srm1Lar GOALs 


FrusTRATION-ATTAINMENT 

sstinaainiainbapeaeaitia 

Destre Not AFFECTED, 
or DECREASED 


INCIDENTS 


Desire 


INCREASED 


SimpLeE ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 


Desire Nor AFFECTED, 
or DECREASED 


Desire 
INCREASED 





Striving 
Relaxation 


29 
36 


Relation to effect of incident on desire 
for similar goals 


The first relationship we will con- 
sider from our data is that between re- 
newed striving and the effect of goal 
attainment on desire for similar goals. 
goal attainment upon 
goals was asked about 


The influence of 
desire for similar 
in the following way: 

At the time 


your al, | 


when you | 
the effect 
this g desire to achieve, 
near future, goals similar to the one you had 
1? Your des re 
) Greatly increased; (2) Slightly 
) Not affected at all; (4) Slightly 


Gi “d. 


ad just attained 


what was or attaining 


1 
the 


if upon your ve, mn 


just reachec to achieve simila 
goals was (I 
increased; (2 


decreased; (5) atly de 


crease 


which the sixth alter- 


yntment, 


’ Th 


native 


two inci nts for 


lepression, disaf 
checked will simply be omitted 
ment, nativ 
wher ) ntl 

Th \ ncidents n ve ) 
da I l t [ n 
patio mentioned 


etc. — was 
rom further treat- 


does not belong any- 


g WwW th 
cases in which 
guilt or 
in the intro- 


here, was the 


antici 


duct discussed 


mo 


65 


18 
x *=22.4 


p<.oo1 


columns represent a division according 
to the other variable being considered 
in relation to this one. Where, as in 
most cases, there are two of these tables 
to be presented relating to the same 
point, they are given side by side. 
Below each table of frequencies appear 
the value of chi square and the cor- 
responding probability value (p) which 
indicates the confidence with which the 
null hypothesis of complete lack of 
association may be rejected. 

This particular association, shown in 
Table 2, is the largest and by far the 
most significant to be reported in this 
paper. There is a close positive relation 
between the increase in desire for simi- 
la. goals upon attainment of one goal 
and the occurrence of renewed striving. 

Is this relation to be regarded as a 
mere tautology, failing of a perfect rela- 
tion only because of the unreliability of 
the judgments? We have no way of 
being certain, because the answer to this 
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question depends upon how the subjects 
understood the word desire. It seems 
probable that even if they were not en- 
tirely consistent, they were to some 
extent influenced by the everyday mean- 
ing of desire and by the technical mean- 
ing we would give to drive, in both of 
which senses the terms are not equiva- 
lent to striving. Drive or desire is 
regarded both in a theory of behavior 
and, we believe, in everyday discussions 
of human affairs as simply one of sev- 
eral important factors which determine 
Among others are, for ex- 
ample, expectation of being able to 
obtain the goal if one strives for it, and 
the presence or absence of external cues 
appropriate for evoking any particular 
instrumental acts which would form a 
part of the striving. So while some of 
the high association between desire and 
striving in our data may be attributed 
to a failure of subjects to make a dis- 
tinction between these two 
there seems no reason to suppose that it 
is entirely due to such a confusion. 


striving. 


concepts, 


To say that renewed striving appears 
as a response to goal attainment in those 
cases where the attainment of the goal 
increases desire for similar goals, does 
not, to be sure, advance us very far 
towards an understanding of the psy- 
chological mechanisms involved. _ Its 
value is rather that of pointing, as a 
result of an analytic approach, to the 
problems that need investigation. There 
is indeed nothing new to the suggestion 
that success in reducing one drive may 


lead to the creation or strengthening of 


some other drive. This is precisely the 
general that been 
treated in behavior theory under the 
rubric of acquired drives (9, pp. 54-08). 
One major part of the general problem 
with which this paper is concerned 
then, is the problem of the conditions 


phenomenon has 


under which drives may be acquired or 


strengthened. 
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Relation to incident on 


confidence 


effect of 


It has been suggested, just above, that 
striving toward certain goals may ap- 
pear at a particular time not because 
of any change at that time in drive 
strength but because of an increase at 
that time in the subject’s confidence 
that he can attain those goals if he does 
strive for them. Under the name of 
subjective probability, Lewin, Festinger, 
Dembo and Sears (7) have used such a 
conception in explaining shifts in level 
of aspiration. Child and Grosslight (2) 
have shown its pertinence to the effects 
of substitute activity on the resumption 
of interrupted activities. The question 
arises here: Is increased confidence in 
ability to achieve similar goals, resulting 
from success in achieving the goal of 
the present incident, a major factor in 
producing renewed striving upon attain 
mént of the present goal? 

There are several lines of evidence 
that bear upon this question. We will 
consider the more indirect evidence 
first, and then the more direct. The 
indirect evidence pertains to previous 
lack of confidence. 

To the extent that all goal attain- 
ments approach being identical with 
respect to what they indicate about the 
potentialities of goal attainment, in- 
in confidence should depend 
upon degree of prior lack of confidence. 
Measures of lack of confidence were 
sought in two ways in the question- 
naire: first, by asking about anticipa- 
tion of frustration at the time of the 
beginning of the incident; second, by 
isking about previous experience of suc- 
cess and failure in similar incidents. 

The relation of renewed striving to 
the report of anticipation of frustration 
at the beginning of the incident is 
shown in Table 3. For both types of 
incidents an association appears in the 
expected direction. In_ neither 


crease 


case, 
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however, does it reach the 5 per cent 
level of significance, and only in the 
frustration-attainment incidents is there 
an approach to this level. 

The relation of renewed striving to 
the report of experience in previous 
striving for similar goals is shown in 
Table 4. The division here is between 
incidents in which the subject reported 
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tration-attainment incidents this associ- 
ation is not statistically significant; in 
the simple attainment incidents, how- 
ever, it falls only a little short of signifi- 
cance at the 1 per cent level. 

The more direct evidence on relation 
of renewed striving to increased confi- 
dence is also more definite. The fol- 
lowing is the question that was asked: 


TABLE 3 


RELATION GF RENEWED STRIVING TO ANTICIPATION OF FRUSTRATION AT BEGINNING OF INCIDENT 


FrustTRATION-ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 





EXPECTED 
LirTLe 
FRUSTRATION 


EXPECTED 
CONSIDERABLE 
FRUSTRATION 


Srmp_Le ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 
— . ‘ 
EXPECTED EXPECTED 

LiTTLe CONSIDERABLE 
FRUSTRATION FRUSTRATION 








Striving 
Relaxation 








FRUSTRATION-ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 


History ‘o! 
basy 
SUCCESS 


Striving 
Relaxauon 


that on previous occasions of striving 
for similar goals he had generally either 
failed to achieve them or achieved them 
in the end, but only atter uncertainty 
about whether he would, and incidents 
in which the subject reported that on 
suci: occasions he had generally achieved 
his goal readily, without much doubt 
Again, both types of inci- 
dent show an association in the expected 


OL SUCCESS. 
direction, renewed striving as a response 
to goal attainment being associated with 
a past history of difficulty or failure in 


striving for similar goals. In the frus- 


HIsTory OF 
DiFFICULTY 
OR FAILURE 


SIMPLE ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 
dante, - ; 





ty 
History OF 
Dit FICULTY 
OR FAILURE 


History of 
Easy 
Success 


3 67 
8 31 


x?=—6.6 
p<.o2 





At the time when you had just attained 
your goal, what was the effect of attaining 
this goal (or what would it have been if you 
had stopped to think about it) on your con 
fidence in being able to attain other goals, 
in the near future, through acts similar to 
those that had just led you to the attainment 
of this goal? Your confidence in being able 
to attain other goals through similar acts 
or would have been (1) Greatly in 
creased; (2) Slightly increased; (3) Not 
affected at all; (4) Slightly decreased; (5) 
Greatly decreased. 


was 


The relation of answers to this ques- 
tion to the response to goal attainment 
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is shown in Table 5. In both types of 
incident, renewed striving is found 
associated with relatively great increase 
in confidence. In the simple attainment 
incidents the association is negligible in 
size and statistically insignificant; in 
the frustration-attainment incidents it is 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 
Despite certain exceptions, then, it 
may safely be concluded that there is 
strong evidence that renewed striving 
as a response to goal attainment is posi- 
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the subject’s experiences during the inci- 
dent, and especially the cognitive effect 
of the success itself. This may be too 
simple a statement; when our knowl- 
edge of the.conditions and consequences 
of subjective probability is better ad- 
vanced it may be necessary to regard it 
as having an effect in other ways besides 
as a cue. But that the cue function is 
present, ¢.g., that the statement to one- 
self “Now I think I know how to do 
it,” is often, as a result of previous learn- 


TABLE 5 


RELATION OF RENEWED STRIVING TO THE EFrrect oF Goat ATTAINMENT ON CONFIDENCE 
IN Berne ABLE To ATTAIN OTHER GOALS 


FRUSTRATION-ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 
A. 





—_ : 
CoNFIDENCE 

Not AFFECTED, 

or DECREASED 





Striving 78 


Relaxation 31 


x*=9.4 
p<.o1 


tively associated with an increase in 
confidence as a result of the attainment 
of the goal in the particular incident. 
The most direct evidence is much more 
marked in connection with the effects 
of a period of frustration followed by 
success than in connection with the 
effects of simple success; indirect evi- 
dence, however, suggests the relevance 
of increased confidence even in the lat- 
ter case. 

This is a correlate of renewed striv- 
ing, then, that may be quite separate 
from strength of drive. It appears to 
us that the effects of increased confi- 
dence may usefully be regarded as an 
instance of the effect of changed cues. 
The relevant cues here are internal cues 
resulting from the cognitive effects of 


CoNnFIDENC? 
INCREASED 


Smmpce ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 
a= . _— 
CoNFIDENCE 

— SLIGHTLY 
INCREASED 
Nor AFFECTED, 


oR DECREASED 





ConFIDENCE 
GREATLY 
INCREASED 


29 
16 


ing, a cue to the initiation of 
there seems little doubt. 


striving, 


Relation to effect of incident 
esteem 


on self- 


Another source of renewed striving 
upon attaining a goal is the creation of 
new needs not by the goal attainment 
itself but by the circumstances of striv- 
ing and frustration that preceded it— 
new needs which may not interfere with 
the continued striving for the original 
goal but are not completely satisfied by 
the attainment of this goal. These new 
needs seem especially likely to be those 
for redeeming or increasing self-esteem 
when it has been threatened by the char- 
acter and circumstances of frustration. 
For the most part, therefore, the evi- 
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dence in this section pertains only to 
the incidents which involve frustration 
followed by goal attainment and not to 
the incidents involving simple goal 
attainment. 

The first relationship to be reported 
here is with the occurrence of self- 
aggression in response to frustration. 
This was asked about in the question- 
naire, with respect of course only to the 
incidents involving frustration, in the 
following way: 
you react to the frus 


(e.g., 


what extent did 


becoming — self-aggressive 
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Whichever way the data are divided, 
they agree in the direction of the corre- 
lation indicated; renewed striving upon 
attainment of the goal is associated with 
the tendency, at the time of frustration 
earlier in the same incident, to blame or 
belittle the self, to attribute the frus- 
tration to oneself rather than to other 
sources. The suggestion appears, then, 
that in incidents involving frustration 
one important source of renewed striv- 
ing upon goal attainment lies in the 
creation of new needs in the course of 


TABLE 6 


STRIVING TO THE 


EXTENT OF SELF-AGGRESSION AT 


THE TIME OF 


FRUSTRATION 


Data Divivep AccorRDING 


ro RULE 


SeLr-AGGRESSION 
SLIGHT 
or ABSENT 


GREATER 
SELF-AGGRESSION 


Data Drvipep at Most 
FavoraBLeE Pont 
= --———_— 
SELF-AGGRESSION 
PRESENT 


SELF-AGGRESSION 
ABSENT 





Striving 54 41 
Relaxation 38 16 
v=23.2 
p<.5§0 


29 66 
27 27 
x?=4.7 
p<.05 





blaming yourself, belittling yourself, cursing 

(1) Very strongly (e.g., blamed 

yourself bitterly during the whole incident); 

(2) Fairly strongly; (3) Somewhat; (4) Very 

lightly (e.¢., had a fleeting thought of mild 
ach): (s) Not at all 


yoursel 


When answers to this question are re- 
lated to the response to goal attainment, 
in accordance with our usual statistical 
rule for establishing a dichotomy, the 
results are not statistically significant, as 
shown in the part of Table 6. 
When divided at the point most favor- 
able for our hypothesis, the results are 
significant at the 5 per cent level, as 
shown in the second part of Table 6.‘ 


first 


it risky, 


in dealing with data 
re, to de px 


nd much upon the 

n be arranged to give signifi 

e it only because it provides 
our interest in this factor- 

1 is better just fied, however, by 
y between these results and the 
lt sented in this 


be pr 
© } 


section 


the incident—needs to counteract feel- 
ings of inadequacy, anxiety about one’s 
own capacities and skills, which have 
been evoked by the circumstances of 
frustration. 

The second correlation that will be 
interpreted as related to ego defense has 
to do with the effect of frustration on 
the subject’s desire to attain other simi- 
lar goals. The question that was asked 
was this: 

At the time when the frustration seemed 
most complete, what was the effect of the 
frustration upon your desire to attain, in the 
near future, goals similar to the ones you 
were now unable to reach? Your desire to 
attain similar goals was (1) Greatly increased; 
(2) Slightly increased; (3) Not affected at 
ill; (4) Slightly (5) Greatly 


dec reased 


decre ised; 


About half of the subjects reported 
that frustration increased their desire to 
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TABLE 7 


RELATION OF RENEWED STRIVING TO THE 
EFrect oF FRUSTRATION ON DESIRE 
To ATTAIN SIMILAR GOALS 


DeEsIRE 
INCREASED 


Desire DECREASED 
or Not AFFECTED 





Striving 40 55 
Relaxation 





attain similar goals; the other half re- 
ported either that it had no effect or 
that it decreased their desire to attain 
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the person to attain his goal. The ques- 
tion, which was asked with respect to 
both kinds of incidents, was as follows: 

In this incident, which one of the follow- 
ing was the most important in allowing you 
to attain your goal—(1) Being aggressive; 
(2) Taking it, or biding your time until the 
situation changed; (3) Getting help; (4) 
Figuring out an appropriate mode of action 
which involved none of the above; (5) 
Chance or luck? 


Two of the five alternatives offered here 
appear to be much more gratifying to 
self-esteem, in our society, than the 
others. These are the first and fourth 
alternatives, involving respectively ag- 


TABLE 8 


RELATION OF RENEWED STRIVING TO THE MEANS Most IMPORTANT IN ATTAINING THE GOAL 


FRUsTRATION-ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 





Smmpce ATTAINMENT INCIDENTS 
iN 





eee —, 


Success BY 
SUBMISSION, 


ox Luck 


Striving 
Relaxation 


similar goals. The relation of this divi- 
sion to the response to goal attainment 
is shown in Table 7. It will be seen that 
renewed striving is associated with the 
report that frustration increased the 
subject’s desire to attain similar goals. 
Now this effect of frustration may have 
various sources. We will assume that 
the source that is most significant here 
is the damage to self-esteem that some- 
times results from frustration, and the 
consequent strengthening of need to 
attain similar goals for the sake of in- 
creasing self-esteem as well as for the 
other values represented by such goals. 

The third and last of these correla- 
tions which seem to us to bear upon 
self-esteem has to do with the means 
that were most important in allowing 


SuccEss BY 
AGGRESSION 
DEPENDENCE, OR 

PLANNING 


Success BY SuccEss BY 

SUBMISSION, AGGRESSION 

DEPENDENCE, OR 
PLANNING 


55 

35 
x*=0.3 
p>.50 


gression and independent rational plan- 
ning. These two showed similar results, 
for the incidents of frustration followed 
by attainment, and were consequently 
grouped for comparison with the other 
three alternatives. The results obtained 
in this way, in relation to the renewal 
of striving upon attainment of the goal, 
are shown for both types of incident in 
Table 8. For both types of incident, 
renewed striving is associated with the 
attainment of the goal through aggres- 
sion or planning rather than through 
submission, dependence or luck. For 
the incidents of simple attainment, how- 
ever, the association is extremely slight 
and statistically insignificant. For the 
incidents involving frustration, the asso- 
ciation is fairly considerable and is sig- 
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nificant at the 5 per cent level. It would 
appear, then, that for incidents in which 
goal attainment is preceded by frustra- 
tion, renewal of striving is associates’ 
with having attained the goal by those 
means which are most gratifying to the 
ego or feelings of self-esteem. The 
proper interpretation of this finding is 
probably to regard it as a special case 
of the results on confidence reported 
in the preceding section. The reason 
that some ego gratification (following 
upon ego threat) tends to produce re- 
newed striving is probably that it in- 
creases confidence in one’s ability to 
attain further vindication of self-esteem. 

The tentative conclusion that seems 
justified about the relation of renewal 
of striving to ego defense is that in 
incidents in which goal attainment is 
preceded by frustration, renewed striv- 
ing is associated with circumstances of 
frustration such that self-esteem is 
threatened and a need to increase 
self-esteem is evoked, and with cir- 
cumstances of attainment such that con- 
fidence is increased in the possibility of 
further ego gratification. 


Relation to type of need and goal 


There is another sort of factor which 
could not of itself explain heightened 
tension upon attainment of a goal. It 
could, however, explain the continu- 
ation of a considerable amount of ten- 
sion and, in conjunction with one or 
more of the other factors we have con- 
sidered, might help in explaining a 
heightened tension. This factor is the 
continuation of some considerable por- 
tion of the original drive because of 
failure of the goal attainment to reduce 
it completely. 

5 And looking forward to the 
might add that this finding and 
seem reasonable only if, as seems likely, ego drives 
ure ones that generally are rather inadequately 
reduced by the attainment of any one relevant 


next section, we 
interpretation 


goal. 
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In theoretical explanations of animal 
behavior it is clear that attainment of a 
goal is not necessarily supposed to re- 
duce tension very greatly, because the 
goal may be adequate to produce only 
a very small reduction—as, for example, 
when a hungry rat obtains one small 
pellet of food. In everyday human be- 
havior the same fact would surely be 
supposed to hold true, although it may 
be tremendously complicated by the fac 
that most of the needs and goals are not 
quantifiable in such simple terms as 
hours of deprivation or amount of food. 

The role of this factor was unfor- 
tunately not in mind in planning our 
questionnaire and we did not ask the 
questions that would be most pertinent 
for exhibiting its influence. We did, 
however, for other reasons ask two 
questions, about types of needs and 
goals, which do appear to be relevant 
to this point. 

The first of these questions was con- 
cerned with the general type of need 
that was motivating the subject’s be- 
havior during the incident. The ques 
tion was phrased as follows: 

The major sources of the needs that lead 
people to strive for goals have been classified 
as follows: (1) Recurrent biological needs 
(e.g., hunger, thirst, sex) (2) Other per 
sistent needs, the wishes or motives that one 
has acquired in the course of life and that 
influence behavior in a variety of situations 
(e.g., conscience, need for love, respect, 
prestige, success) (3) Situational needs, needs 
evoked primarily by an unusual outside 
occurrence (¢.g., a pain, danger, annoying 
light or noise, irritation caused by other 
people}. In this incident, what was the 
major source of the need that led you to 
strive for the goal—(1) Recurrent biological 
needs; (2) Other persistent needs; (3) Situ 
ational needs? 


For present purposes the first and 
third of these alternatives were grouped 
together (and this was justified by the 
apparent similarity of these two in 
relation to the response to goal attain 
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ment). The relation to response to goal 
attainment is shown in Table 9. 

In both types of incident the results 
are in the same direction. Renewal of 
striving in response to goal attainment 
is associated with the presence of per- 
sistent secondary needs rather than bio- 
logical or situational needs.° For the 
frustration-attainment incidents, this 
association does not reach acceptable 
levels of significance; for the simple 
attainment incidents, the association is 
significant at the 5 per cent level. 
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classification of social relationships (4). 
The question was phrased as follows: 


It has been suggesced that all goals that 
involve relations with other people can be 
classified into three groups, as follows: (1) 
Goals of power or control (¢.g., making 
another person submit to you or agree with 
you, winning out over others in competition 
for something of value). (2) Goals of affec- 
tion and respect (¢.g., giving or receiving 
love, affection or help, getting someone to 
like you). (3) Goals of independence or 
safety from other people (e¢.g., avoiding 
annoyances or dangers caused by other people, 
gaining independence from control or domi- 


TABLE 9 


RELATION OF RENEWED STR 


FRusTRATION-ATTAINMENT INCIDE 


BIOLOGICAL AND 
SITUATIONAL 


NEEDS NEEDS 


scinteaiiaiaiiniaaaeiicii 
PERSISTENT 
SECONDARY 


IVING TO Type or NEED 
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Relaxation 


14 
19 


77 
4! 

x?=4.7 
p<.05 





It appears likely that the biological 
needs and situational needs are precisely 
those that on the whole are capable of 
most complete satisfaction, whereas the 
other and largest category includes a 
considerable proportion of needs which 
cannot ordinarily be completely satisfied 
by attainment of any one goal. 

The other question that seems perti- 
nent to this section was concerned with 
the character of the goal that was being 
striven for, from the point of view of 
the social relationship implied by the 
goal. The question that was asked here 
made a classification of social goals 
based upon a previous analysis by Whit- 
ing (10) and upon Horney’s recent 


the situ- 
perhaps 


yuld 


needs 


6It sh be mentioned that while 
ational involved varied and 
fairly representative of important ones that might 
occur in the lives of our subjects, the biological 
needs are not: vi lly all of the incidents involv- 
cal need deal with sexual need. 


ire 


rtua 
| 


ing biolog 


nation by other people). To complete the 
list of possible goals, one must add a fourth 
group: (4) Goals which do not involve a 
relation with other people. In which group 
would your principal goal in this incident 
fall? If the incident involved your wanting 
to play tennis, for example, it would fall 
under (1) if the principal goal was to defeat 
your opponent, under (2) if the principal 
goal was to enjoy the company of the other 
players, under (3) if the principal goal was 
to have an excuse to break away from some- 
one who was annoying you, under (4) if the 
principal goal was just the enjoyment of the 
exercise. Here is a summary of the possi- 
bilities: (1) Goals of power and control; 
(2) Goals of affection or respect; (3) Goals 
of independence or safety; (4) Goals which 
do not involve a relation with other people. 

Again, we have grouped the four 
alternative answers into pairs, the first 
two and the last two. The last two, 
which might be called negative social 
goals and non-social goals, represent a 
group of goals which we suggest will, 
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on the average, more adequately satisfy 
the need than the first two. Goals of 
independence or safety seem likely to 
give especially adequate satisfaction be- 
cause they are likely to be goals for 
situational needs, in which there is 
nothing to sustain the drive when the 
situation is changed by attaining inde- 
pendence or safety. Goals which do 
not involve a relation with other people 
seem to us likely also to involve, on the 
whole, more adequate satisfaction of 
need—both because of frequent motiva- 
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and goals in everyday human lives. 
There must be important variations in 
the extent to which various kinds of 
acquired drives are typically reduced by 
attainment of appropriate goals, as well 
as variation within any category of 
needs or goals. There is a whole field 
of needed study of characteristics of 
particular human drives and _ goals 


which has hardly been embarked upon. 
It is, of course, precisely this field of 
ignorance to which such writers as 


Allport (1), Lecky (6), and Maslow (8) 


TABLE to 
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27 
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27 


Striving 
Relaxation 


x°=—10.7 


p<.or 


67 
34 


24 
26 
x?=3-9 
p<.05 





uon by situational needs and because of 
the lesser recalcitrance of the physical 
environment in comparison with the 
social in the sorts of incidents which our 
subjects report. 

The results obtained are shown in 
Table 10. The results are consistent for 
the two types of incident, though the 
level of significance is considerably 
higher for the incidents which involve 
prior frustration. It is clear that re- 
newed striving is associated with goals 
which involve establishment and main- 
tenance of positive social relations of 
some sort with other people, in con- 
trast with goals of escape from social 
relations and with impersonal goals. 

The results obtained from these two 
questions about type of need and goal 
suggest to us the importance of certain 
kinds of knowledge about major needs 


have called attention in their objections 
to the setting up of biological drives and 
their goals as the paradigm for human 
motivation. Our dispute with these 
authors in this connection has to do 
only with the question of whether it is 
desirable at the outset to introduce radi- 
cally different concepts. Our position 
is that it is most useful to attempt to 
extend to a new field of knowledge 
about motivation the general concepts 
which have already proved useful in the 
study of certain motivations. But with 
the argument that there is a tremendous 
need for better knowledge about specific 
characteristics of human motivation, we 
are in complete accord. 


SUMMARY 


Attention has been called to the fact 
that goal attainment in human beings 
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is often followed by renewal of striving 
toward other goals of the same general 
kind and hence, apparently, by con- 
tinued or heightened tension rather 
than by relaxation or conspicuous ten- 
sion reduction. The question is raised, 
whether this fact is incompatible with a 
postulate that a general effect of goal 
attainment is reduction of tension. 

In order to obtain data bearing on 
this question, an analytic study was 
made of incidents in the lives of college 
students, by means of their answers to 
a series of questions about the incidents. 
It was shown that the appearance of 
renewed striving toward similar goals, 
as a response to goal attainment, was 
associated with: 


(1) Increase in desire for the attain- 
ment of similar goals 

(2) Increased confidence in one’s 
ability to achieve similar goals 

(3) Evidence of the appearance of 
new drives ‘directed at mainte- 
nance or improvement of self- 
esteem. 
The presence of needs and goals 
of such types that the goal is 
liely to produce only partial 
satisfaction of the need. 


The general scientific implication of 
these findings, as we interpret them, is 
to suggest strongly that the occurrence 
of renewed striving as a response to 
goal attainment is not incompatible 
with the postulate that a general effect 
of goal attainment is tension reduction. 
The renewed striving is shown to be a 
probable product of the following four 
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factors, which represent a_ theoretical 
phrasing of our four findings: 


(1) The effect cf the goal attainment 
in strengthening or creating 
acquired drives. 

(2) Changes in the cues affecting the 
person, especially as a result of 
the cognitive effects of the goal 
attainment. 

(3) The evocation of acquired ego 
drives, especially by frustration 
preceding goal attainment. 

(4) Continuation of the original 
drive, through its being only par- 
tially reduced by the particular 
goal attainment. 
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MEASUREMENT OF SELF-ORIENTED NEEDS IN 
DISCUSSION GROUPS * 


BY NICHOLAS T. FOURIEZOS, MAX L. HUTT, anp HAROLD GUETZKOW 
University of Michigan 


N sociAL psychology today much 

energy is being directed toward 

better understanding of group 
process. Social psychologists attempt to 
answer such questions as, “What are 
the determinants of participant satisfac- 
tion with a group product?” and “How 
is it that one group using one set of 
processes reaches a decision, while an- 
other group using different processes 
fails?” 

Ingenius observational techniques— 
involving machines, human perceptions, 
and combinations of these—have been 
devised to investigate behaviors in 
groups (1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10). These tech- 
niques aim to record and classify the 


more or less objective functionings of 
a group and its members. For example, 


records are often made of who says 


what and to whom. Category systems 
are set up to code specific behaviors 
considered relevant by particular in- 
vestigators. In descriptions of problem- 
solving behavior, such categories as 
information-giving, solution-proposing, 
and summarizing are used to classify 
the contributions of each _parti- 
cipant (6). 

There is increasing recognition that 
the outcomes of a group’s behavior are 
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paper. 
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not merely determined by the intellec- 
tive aspects of its process—by its seman- 
tic efficiency and its problem-solving 
ability. Lewin, Lippitt, and White (7) 
over ten years ago demonstrated the 
importance of “climates” on the func- 
tioning of groups. And more recently 
Cartwright (4) has sketched a general 
theory of group “emotionality.” 

Most group psychologists also admit 
the importance of motivation as a factor 
in determining the nature of the proc- 
esses which go on within the group. 
Yet little work has been done to make 
it possible to study the operation of the 
motivational processes in the group 
situation. This paper adapts a common 
conceptualization of motivational fac- 
tors and suggests a technicue whereby 
one of these motivations may be meas- 
ured in group discussion situations. 

The behavior of individuals in a 
group may be regarded as generated 
from one or both of two sources. First, 
the behavior may be induced mainly 
by the requirements of the group situa- 
tion, e.g., when a person accepts the 
chairmanship of a group because the 
rest of the group want him to, in this 
manner he feels he can serve the group. 
Second, the behavior may be generated 
mainly from within the individual, 
e.g., an individual moves to get himself 
elected chairman of a group because of 
certain ego-related tensions within him- 
self; the position will give him desired 
prestige or an opportunity to dominate 
others. This motivation from within 
may be conscious or unconscious, while 
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the desire to aid the group is secondary 
but not necessarily absent. This two- 
fold division of motivational factors 
loosely parallels the distinction between 
task- and ego-orientation made by 
Lewis (8). Although the self-enhanc- 
ing and self-defending motives may 
express themselves in concrete ways, the 
personal welfare motives per se (as de- 
sire for larger income because of 
economic wants and interest in shorter 
hours and longer vacations because of 
recreational needs) are not conceptually 
included in the self-oriented needs. In 
line with this conceptualization an 
empirical effort was made to evaluate 
the extent to which participant behavior 
in the group is motivated directly from 
the individual’s self-oriented need sys- 
tem. This behavior is not necessarily 
directed toward a group goal or the 
satisfactory solution of a group’s prob- 
lems. Self-oriented need behavior is 
directed primarily to the satisfaction of 
the need itself, regardless of the effect 
on the attainment of the group goal. 


This paper describes the exploratory 
study in which the original conceptual- 
ization was tested, the categories and 
procedures finally developed for making 


self-oriented need ratings, and the 
reliability with which observers were 
able to estimate the presence of self- 
oriented needs. Then, relationships 
found between detected expression of 
the needs in conference-group situations 
and other measures of conference be- 
havior are discussed. 


Tue InitT1aAL Exproratory Stupy 


The self-oriented need rating scheme 
was first tested in the course of a pilot 
study conducted in the summer of 1948. 
In that study fifteen undergraduate 
students volunteered for four hours of 
clinical appraisal of their personal needs. 
The data were collected by means of 
Rorschachs, TAT’s, and sentence com- 
pletion tests, coupled with intensive 
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interviews. This clinical work was done 
by four advanced graduate students un- 
der the supervision of Hutt. After the 
tests, the subjects participated in a series 
of five conferences throughout which 
they were observed by members of the 
research staff. 

Each of the subjects was rated by 
three clinicians on nine items describing 
various aspects of their need structure. 
The three observers approached the 
rating problem in different ways. The 
first rated solely on the basis of the 
clinical data concerning the subjects, 
obtained before the series of conferences 
had begun. The second made ratings 
on the basis of this same clinical data 
plus continued observation of the par- 
ticipants in action during the confer- 
ences. The third observer rated solely 
on the basis of observation of behavior 
during the conferences, with no re- 
course to the clinical data. 

Analysis of the ratings made by the 
three different observers is achieved by 
comparing the over-all self-oriented 
need scores obtained by each of the par- 
ticipants. This over-all score was com- 
puted simply by summing the scores 
assigned an individual on the nine items 
by an observer. Thus, three over-all need 
scores were obtained for each subject, 
one from each of the observers. The 
correlation between the over-all need 
scores assigned the fifteen individuals 
by the observer who rated solely on 
clinical data and the scores assigned by 
the conference observer who also had 
access to clinical data was .54.' The 
correlation between ratings based on 
clinical data alone and ratings based on 
observation alone was .44. However, 
a correlation of .82 was obtained be- 
tween the ratings of the conference 
observer who had access to clinical data 
and the ratings of the observer who 


‘For an N of 15, a correlation of .64 is sig- 
nicant at the 1% level, a correlation of .51 is 
significant at the 5% level. 
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rated solely on the basis of conference 
behavior. 

The correlation of 82 between the 
ratings of the two conference observers 
indicates that they interpreted the sub- 
jects’ behavior in a similar fashion, -hat 
an observer working solely on the basis 
of watching individuals in a group per- 
form could substantially agree with an 
observer who supplemented his observa- 
tions with clinical data. 

Out of this exploratory work, the fol- 
lowing description of needs originated 
and the final rating techniques were 
adopted. 


Description oF Setr-Orientep NEEps 

Five areas of need constitute the 
framework within which individuals are 
classified. The areas were selected by the 
experimenters from a large number used 
by observers in the pilot study men- 
tioned earlier. The areas chosen were 
rated with less difficulty than other areas 
in which ratings were attempted. These 
areas are designated primarily to serve 
as a guide for the rater’s appraisal of 
the over-all self-oriented need expres- 
sion of an individual during a meeting. 


To date specific observation within each 
of the areas has been used only to aid 
the observers make an over-all estimate 
of self-oriented needs; neither individ- 


ual nor groups have been classified 


according to specific need areas.” 


Dependency. Dependency needs include 
indications of (a) need for dependence on 
authority, and (b) need for succorance. 

The first of these, dependence on authority, 
is typified by the individual who is submis 
sive in the face of authority and who con 
tinually relies upon authority, especially in 
dificult situations. For instance, a partici 
pant who demands rigid structuring of his 
group along the lines of parliamentary pro 


2Some attempts have been made to use ratings 
areas to characterize individuals 
and groups. The scl requirements of the 

project limited the time that could be 
on training observers, and thus far reliable 


in specific need 
lule 
edculc¢ 
research 
spent 


pecific areas have not been obtained. 
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cedure when the occasion does not warrant 
such formalizing is taken as having need for 
dependence on authority. The dependent 
person continually looks to the chairman for 
support. 

An example of expression of Dependence 
on Authority are continual references, such as, 
“Mr. Chairman, would you clear this up for 
me?” 

By succorance is meant generalized de 
pendency, as contrasted with dependence on 
authority alone. There is a desire to con 
tinually conform to the wishes of others, 
whether they are in authority or not. The 
individual who tends always to the support 
ing role is considered as exhibiting a need 
for succorance. He may or may not give 
reasons for supporting what others say. An 
example of Need for Succorance is a state 
ment like, “In regard to what Mr. X has 
just said, I feel it is very good because he is 
usually right about these things.” 

Status. Status needs are exemplified by 
the individual who wants formal designations, 
the individual who makes bids to obtain a 
“title for title’s sake,” not because he wants 
primarily to serve the group. The individual 
with strong works to obtain 
and maintain the status he desires. Within 
this area fall indications of aspiration in social 
situations. To differentiate between be 
haviors arising from the self-oriented need for 
status and behaviors that have a legitimate 
basis in the group’s situation, the rater must 
take advantage of such cues as the individual's 
reaction to 


status needs 


presentation of arguments, his 
criticism from other members, his emotional 
orientation while making contributions—in 
effect, the total situation. An example of the 
Need for Status is a statement like, “I was a 
member of a coordinating committee once 
and we did some wonderful work in this 
field.” 

Dominance. In this category are included 
expressions of (a) intellectual dominance, and 
(b) dominance in social situations. 

By expression of intellectual dominance is 
meant an individual's attempts to show 
intellectual superiority over one or more mem 
bers of his group. The participant may at 
tempt openly to assert this intellectual domi 
nance, or he may do so more subtly by 
persistently trying to get his own ideas ac 
cepted. An example of Intellectual Domi 
nance might be, “But the logic of the situation 
demands you adopt my conclusion.” 
Situations 
in the social 


Dominance in social includes 
attempts to control and direct 


situation, as exemplified in “social bossiness.” 
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Situations with “authoritative” leadership 
tend to be of this kind. The leader here 
controls with little concern for the needs of 
the group, since he is mainly oriented to 
satisfy his need to dominate. The dominance 
situation, in extreme, is noted in conference 
process when one individual refuses to hear 
arguments against his own ideas and proceeds 
to force the group to follow his plan. An ex- 
ample of Dominance in Social Situations 
might be a dogmatic, overpowering assertion, 
“This is the way it must be done.” 

It is important for the rater to distinguish 
between dominance based on ego-needs and 
dominance which has more situational basis. 
In the former instance the dominant indi- 
vidual is motivated by his need to assert 
authority over others. In the latter case, an 
individual may legitimately move to bring 
about a different structuring of the group 
because the group has strayed from fruitful 
approaches to its goal or the leader may halt 
an argument because of time limitation. 

Aggression. Here are included expressions 
of (a) aggression against authority, and (b) 
extrapunitiveness. 

Indications of aggression against authority 
are found in the expressions of hostility and 
rebelliousness directed by the participant to 
his group leader or some outside authority. 
The individual who resents and _ protests 
against structuring in the group, no matter 
how minor, by the leader or other sources 
of authority, is considered as expressing ag- 
gression against authority. Comments about 
the inhibiting and “meddlesome” nature of 
authority may be verbalized, e.g., “Why are 
they trying to bother us with these silly rules 
anyway?” Another example of Aggression 
against Authority is, “We can’t do a thing 
with that kind of a boss.” 

Extrapunitiveness refers to generalized ag- 
gression. Here the aggression is not directed 
solely toward authority but against the ex- 
ternal world or the environment. The ex- 
pressions of extrapunitiveness are detected 
in the interpersonal relationships of the in- 
dividual. This individual’s contributions may 
be entirely of the opposing kind. The partici- 
pant who characteristically reacts negatively 
in his affective relationships, the individual 
who tends to “tear down” the contributions 
of others is taken as expressing the Need for 
Extrapunitiveness, ¢.g., “I disagree, I think 
that all you guys are on the wrong track!!”— 
and he says this with great feeling. 

Catharsis. In this category fall expressions 
of need for personal unburdening. Indica- 
tions of need for catharsis are obtained when 
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there is continual self-reference in the con- 
tributions of the participant. This behavior 
is found in the individual who expresses his 
conflicts by acting them out. In discussion 
situations when an illustration of a certain 
type of activity is in order, the individual will 
exhibit need for catharsis by giving overly 
elaborate descriptions. This individual does 
not want to dominate; he just wants to talk. 
He usually becomes quite emotionally in- 
volved in what he is saying. A participant 
who continually refers to personal experiences 
when the situation does not require such 
contributions is probably indicating Need for 
Catharsis, e.g., “Once I was in a situation 
where I was forced to... .” 


UTILIZATION OF CUES 


The emphasis of this classification of 
needs is not on the categories per se, 
but on the categories as a stable back- 
ground or framework within which the 
observer can estimate the extent of 
operation of an individual’s self-oriented 
need system in a particular group situa- 
tion. The above materials were used as 
a “cue manual” in training observers. 
The trainer emphasized that reliable 
rating of self-oriented needs depends to 
a great extent on the development of 
the observer’s ability to utilize the latent 
meaning of the many cues available in 
group situations. The observer makes 
his ratings in relation to the immediate 
situation with which he is concerned. 
He attempts to understand the frame 
of reference of the individual making a 
statement. The validity of his ratings 
will depend upon his ability to discrimi- 
nate between what appears to be a “ra- 
tional” reaction calculated primarily to 
aid the group and what appears to be 
predominantly a self-oriented need ex- 
pression, despite its superficial group- 
centered character. The observer 
evaluates the whole field in which the 
participant’s behavior occurs before the 
ratings can be made. 

The observer’s attention is directed 
not only to the content of the partici- 
pant’s contribution but also to the affect 
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behind the contribution—the “feeling 
tone” that the contribution determines. 
For example, a participant says “you 
are pretty good, aren't you?” This may 
appear to be a statement of praise as 
far as the content is concerned, but it 
may be uttered in such a way that ex- 
presses much aggression. Ruesch and 
Prestwood (9) have empirically demon- 
strated the importance of such inflec- 
tional and timing nuances in their study 
on the communication of anxiety. 

Full recognition must be made of the 
fact that the self-oriented need ratings 
merely estimate the extent of need ex- 
pression in the particular situation under 
study. The technique in no way 
fathoms the extent to which the par- 
ticipants possess unexpressed needs. 
They probably do not represent the 
need level of an individual in other 
group situations, under quite different 
circumstances. 


Tue Ratinc ScaLe 


The rating scale used by the observers 
in most of the studies to be reported 
below was an eleven-point scale rang- 
ing from o (no expression of self- 
oriented need) to 10 (all behavior of 
the self-oriented type). The scale breaks 
down as indicated below: 
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The self-oriented-need observer de- 
votes almost all his observational time 
to the tallying of particular instances 
of the expression of the five different 
types of needs. Then, at the conclusion 
of the conference, he makes a subjective, 
integrating appraisal of his tallies in 
the form of a single, over-all rating on 
the scale just presented. When the rat- 
ings of an observer of the over-all self- 
oriented needs of 671 persons from 72 
groups* are plotted in a frequer-y 
distribution, the curve does not differ 
significantly from a normal distribution 
as tested by a chi-square. 


CoMPUTATION OF Group ScorEs ON 
SELF-OrIENTED NEED 


Thus far self-oriented need ratings 
have been discussed only at the individ- 
ual level. That is to say, each individual 
in a group is given his own rating by 
the observer. For some analyses, a 


group’s score on self-oriented needs may 
be obtained by averaging the scores as- 


3 Extensive use of the self-oriented-need ratings 
was made in the Field Study of 72 actual decision- 
making conferences in governmental and indus- 
trial organizations (Conference Research 1949). 
Many of the reliability and validity figures to be 
presented in this paper are taken from this study. 
These groups varied in size from § to 17, with 
an average of about ten persons in each. 


0 No expression of self-oriented need. 


Some slight indication of self-oriented need behavior. 


Some self-oriented need behavior indicated but not predominant. 


Considerable self-oriented need behavior. 


Almost all behavior of self-oriented type; a great deal of expression. 


All behavior of the self-oriented type. 
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signed all the individuals in the group. 
However, direct ratings of the amount 
of self-oriented needs displayed by a 
group may also be obtained. Observers 
watching live groups may rate the ex- 
tent to which each group’s process is 
characterized by the expression of self- 
oriented needs. The scale in this case 
also ranges from o to 10; the o point 
represents an entirely objective meeting 
and the 10 a discussion entirely perme- 
ated by self-oriented need expression. 
The group and average individual 
type of scores conceptually differ from 
each other in one basic respect. Group 
scores theoretically represent the extent 
to which each time-unit of the group’s 
interactional process is permeated by 
the self-oriented needs. Conceptually, 
then the group need scores represent 
the sum of the need intensities for each 
time-unit of the meeting. In practice, of 
course, no unit-by-unit account was 
made of the needs. The average indi- 
vidual scores indicate, on the other hand, 
the extent to which the “average” 


individual in the group expresses his 
self-oriented needs. The essential differ- 
ence between the two scores is that the 


group score “averages” over time, 
weighting each unit of process equally; 
the average individual score “averages” 
over individuals, weighting each person 
within the group equally. 

In the Conference Research field 
study of 72 decision-making confer- 
ences, three observers simultaneously 
watched the meetings and then gave 
each discussion a “group-score,” indi- 
cating the extent to which its process 
was permeated by self-oriented needs. 
The mean of these three ratings was 
used as the final “group-score.” One 
special observer also made individual- 
scores, which were averaged into the 
“average-individual” score. The cor- 
relation between the direct rating of the 
group’s self-oriented needs level and the 
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group rating obtained by averaging the 
scores assigned to all the individuals in 
the group was .67, when the two types 
of scores were compared over the 72 
groups. The two techniques, therefore, 
give fairly similar results. A higher 
correlation could not very well be ex- 
pected. The score calculated from the 
individual’s score corresponds to the 
average self-oriented need level of the 
members of the group and not neces- 
sarily the extent to which the group’s 
process time was characterized by self- 
oriented needs. 


RELIABILITY STUD'ES 


Four different appraisals of the relia- 
bility of self-oriented-need ratings have 
been made thus far. These are reported 
below. 

1. Two observers sat in on an hour's confer- 
ence of 19 graduate students discussing uni- 
versity affairs. On the basis of their obser- 
vations, the observers rated the over-all, self- 
oriented-need expression of each of them. The 
correlation between their ratings was .67. 

2. Thirty persons, observed in five decision- 
making groups in government and industry, 
were appraised by the two observers. A 
Pearson product-moment correlation of .73 
between their over-all ratings for each indi- 
vidual was obtained. 

3. Mishler used self-oriented-need observers 
as one of the observational techniques in an 
unpublished study (“Ascendant and Submis- 
sive Members and Leaders: Their Interaction 
in Group Discussion”) on problem-solving 
groups. He found reliability rho-correlations 
of .96 and .86, obtained when two observers’ 
ratings of 32 individuals studied in two sets 
of 2 groups (with 8 participants in each 
group) are correlated. His observers rated on 
a scale using only seven points. 

4. A reliability estimate of the “group 
score” is afforded by comparing the scores 
assigned a group by each of the three observ- 
ers making the ratings. On a sample of thirty 
of the 72 groups studied, the average correla- 
tion among the three observers was .81. This 
figure represents the reliability with which 
three observers working at the same time 
rated the extent to which the group’s process 
was characterized by expression of self- 
oriented needs. 
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On the basis of the correlations indi- 
cated above, the working reliability of 
the self-oriented need ratings has been 
established. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP OF SELF-ORIENTED 
Neep Expression To OTHER 
Group MEasurEs 


In the field study mentioned above, 
it was possible to check the usefulness 
of the self-oriented-needs technique in 
predicting the outcome of decision- 
making conferences, as well as to gain 
understanding of the nature of the 
needs rating by comparing it with other 
measures of group process. 

There are various ways of measuring 
the result of a small face-to-face meeting 
of executives “in conference.” A most 
cogent case can be made for the use of 
appraisals by the participants who 
worked together in the meeting—ap- 
praisals of the extent to which they fe't 
satisfied with the meeting as a whole, 
with the decisions which were reached, 
and with the procedures used to ieach 


them, and with the chairman’s handling 
of the meeting. Ratings on each of these 
outcomes can be obtained from the par- 
ticipants and then averaged to give 
group scores on each facet of outcome. 
These four types of ratings can then be 
compared with the average-individual 


and group self-oriented need scores 
described above. Correlations computed 
between each of the two observer-esti- 
mates of need and each of the four 
measures of participant satisfactions 
indicate in every case a statistically sig- 
nificant (all but one at the 1° level) 
negative relationship between the vari- 
ables. In other words, those groups 
with the highest scores on self-oriented 
needs rated themselves lowest on the 
satisfaction measures; groups which ex- 
hibited more self-oriented-need behavior 
were least satisfied with the meeting in 
general, with the decisions reached, 
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with the way in which the group 
reached its decision, and with the chair- 
manship of their meeting. The cor- 
relations range from —.37 to —.49 * 
when the satisfaction measures are cor- 
related with the mean of the three ob- 
servers’ ratings of self-oriented needs, 
and from —.28 to —.38 when the satis- 
faction measures are correlated with the 
average of the single observer’s rating 
of the individuals comprising the 
groups. 

Other measures of outcome may be 
obtained from indices of productivity. 
For example, in the field study the 
groups with high need ratings tended 
to complete fewer of the items consid- 
ered at their meetings than the low 
groups did in their meetings (r = 
—.32 for mean of 3 observers; r = 
—.15 for special observer’s average of 
individuals in the group). Yet, their 
meetings tended to last longer (r = 
+.32 and +.39). Thus, on the basis 
of both the participant-satisfaction 
measures as well as on objective meas- 
ures of productivity, the self-oriented 
need rating technique provided a pre- 
dictor of conference outcome. 

By comparing the need estimates 
with other measures of group process, 
it is possible to delineate to some extent 
the meaning of the self-oriented need 
ratings. In the earlier part of this paper, 
it was indicated that moves to satisfy 
the self-oriented needs may be made 
regardless of their effect upon group 
process. Thus, it is not surprising to 
note that there is a correlation of +.73 
between the 3 mean need 
estimate and the amount of group con- 
flict. Groups which are high in ex- 
pressed self-oriented need tend to per- 
ceive themselves as less unified than do 
the low need groups (r == —.55). 


observers’ 


4 All correlations reported hereafter are sig- 
nificant with an N of 72 if r—=.30 at the 1% 
level, or r = .23 at the 5% level. 
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In describing the nature of self- 
oriented needs, an attempt was made to 
distinguish between the self-enhancing 
and -defending needs and those motives 
arising out of concern for personal wel- 
fare, as threats to personal remunera- 
tion, vacation time, etc. In light of this, 
it is interesting to note the correlation 
of +.46 between the need estimates and 
the extent to which the groups regarded 
themselves as having a stake in the way 
the agenda problems were settled. Yet, 
the correlation between the way in 
which the participants rated the impor- 
tance of the agenda and the observers’ 
mean need estimate for the groups was 
This would indicate that the 
self-oriented needs estimates reflect per- 
sonal involvement, arising from the 
agenda problems, but are relatively un- 
contaminated by situationally induced 
motivations which make particular 
agenda regarded as important to the 
industrial or governmental organiza- 
tion to which the participants belong. 

These correlations are merely sugges- 
tive that there are interrelations between 
the self-oriented needs and the way in 
which the group functions. After fur- 
ther analysis is made of the field data, it 
may be possible to hypothesize more 
exactly how the self-oriented need ex- 
pressions are mediated in their effects 
upon the group’s satisfactions with and 
productivity in its discussion. 


-+-.07. 
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SUMMARY AND Discussion 


The materials presented in this paper 
demonstrate that the expression of self- 
oriented needs can be rated in the dis- 
cussion-group situation without clinical 


background information about the 
need-structure of the participants. Ex- 
amination of data collected on 72 
decision-making conference groups in- 
dicates that the self-oriented needs of 
the participants are negatively corre- 
lated with their satisfaction with its 
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outcomes and are related to various 
processes which occur during the meet- 
ing itself, such as group conflict. Thus, 
a rating technique has been developed 
to study an aspect of the motivational 
factor in group psychology, an area 
somewhat neglected because of its tech- 
nical inaccessibility. 

It is valuable to contrast the system 
of categorization proposed by Bales (2) 
and that suggested in this paper. From 
one point of view there is similarity 
between some of Bales’ interaction cate- 
gories, especially those indicating group 
“solidarity” (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) and 
“antagonism” (Nos. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49). Yet, closer analysis of his 
other, more neutral categories indicates 
that many of them code behavior which 
might or might not be ladened with 
self-oriented need expression. For in- 
stance, even behavior as neutral as that 
coded in category No. 22 (“Reports 
about situation, gives information, re- 
peats, summarizes”) might be said so 
as to indicate strong self-oriented need. 
Bales’ system is primarily directed at a 
description of group process in terms 
of a very explicitly stated sociological 
framework; it gives full recognition to 
the importance of certain emotionally 
toned behaviors. The self-oriented-need 
rating-technique in Conference Research 
looks at all behavior acts within the in- 
teraction system, to determine whether 
they have latent characteristics, express- 
ing self-oriented need, in addition to 
their manifest meanings which are 
directed toward the substantive aspects 
of the agenda and the procedures in- 
volved in operating the group. Bales’ 
categorizations attempt to encompass 
all aspects of the group’s functioning; 
the Conference Research schema merely 
attempts to isolate one aspect of the 
motivational processes underlying group 
functioning. 

Worthy of future intensive study is 
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the relation between particular self- 
oriented needs—like status and domin- 
ance—and group processes and outcome. 
To accomplish this the observation tech- 
niques would have to be refined to the 
point where ratings within each of the 
areas of need could reliably differentiate 
individuals and groups. 

The Conference Research group has 
been working also on the relationship 
between the satisfaction of the self- 
oriented needs and group functioning. 
Thus far observational ratings of self- 
oriented need satisfaction have not been 
adequately reliable. There is only sug- 
gestive evidence that groups with most 
need satisfaction are most satisfied with 
their meetings in general and with their 
decisions than are groups who obtain 
less satisfaction of self-oriented needs 
during the discussion process. 


Implied in our results is the possi- 


bility of training conference leaders to 
appraisals of 


use on-the-spot self- 
oriented needs as a guide in their con- 
duct of the meeting. Training in the 
diagnosis of such behavior might be 
useful in handling persons who inter- 
fere with the functioning of the group. 
Exploration would be needed of the 
methods whereby leaders might redi- 
rect the disturbing contributions of 


self-oriented need driven individuals 


N. T. Fourrezos, M. L. Hutrr ann H. Guetzkow 


into channels of more direct benefit to 
the group. 
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A STUDY OF ROLE-CONFLICTS AS RELATED 
TO HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE 


BY ROBERT S. ORT 
Wabash College 


or the past thirty years the study 

of the family has been considered 

the “job” of the Sociologists, and 
consequently analysis of the family has 
been maintained at an_ institutional 
level. The two most quoted studies are 
those performed by Burgess and Cot- 
trell (1), and by Terman (5). Both of 
these studies were pointed in the direc- 
tion of predicting future success in mar- 
riage of two prospective partners, and 
might be described as investigating the 
factors that contribute to, or subtract 
from, success in marriage. 

During the ten year period from 1938 
through 1948, approximately 200 articles 
were published on the subject of mar- 
riage (4). Of these approximately ten 
percent were primarily concerned with 
happiness in marriage. These articles 
and a considerable number of the au- 
thors, explicitly or implicitly, referred 
to either the Burgess and Cottrell study 
or the Terman study or both! From 
this it would appear that these have 
been the major studies in the field. 

As the author sees it, one of the rea- 
sons for little advancement in the study 
of adjustment (happiness) in marriage 
is the fact that the marriage Sociologists 
have been slow to recognize the class 
concept developed by Warner (6), and 
the different socialization processes at 
the various class levels as discussed by 
Davis and Havighurst (2). Thus they 
have “loaded” their questionnaires, 
schedules, etc., in favor of a middle 
class bias, and it is the author’s belief 
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that the small coefficients of reliability 
are in part due to the fact that a few 
lower and upper class people were 
probably included in the samples. 

The above conclusions resulted in a 
search for a technique to study happi- 
ness in the institution of marriage in 
such a way as not to be affected by a 
class bias. 

In the past few years a new and 
promising technique for the study of 
social relationships has been coming 
into wider use. This technique has re- 
cently been termed role analysis (7). 
The concept may be more easily recog- 
nized by the terms used by one of the 
pioneers in the field, Ralph Linton (3), 
those of “status and role.” Up to this 
time the concepts have been used pri- 
marily as deductive tools for the so- 
called “arm chair” sociologists, psy- 
chologists, and anthropologists. Briefly, 
their contention has been that social 
disorganization arises from conflict be- 
tween one status and its roles and an- 
other status and its roles for individuals 
in the society. 

This study attempts to use the con- 
cepts of “status and role” as empirical 
tools for the investigation of happiness 
in marriage. In this study the status of 
the subject is defined as either husband 
or wife. Each status has roles appropri- 
ate to it, and these roles are defined in 
various ways depending on an individu- 
al’s previous learning. For operational 
purposes these role definitions have 
been termed role expectations. Thus 
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the subject may expect certain roles for 
himself and certain roles for his mate, 
but due to the fact that an individual 
has more than one status, a role for one 
of the many other statuses may take 
precedence; accordingly, the roles that 
are expected for the individual or for 
the individual’s mate may not be real- 
ized. The role of husband, for example, 
may not be fulfilled in the manner ex- 
pected or desired because it is over- 
shadowed by the role of professional 
man. Likewise, the husband may expect 
the wife to play the role of mother, 
which she does not play because she 


prefers to play the role of “club 


woman.” These unrealized role expec- 
tations for the self or for the mate re- 
sult in conflicts within the personality. 

The author recognizes that conflict 
may exist in various other aspects of 
role analysis, but has chosen to limit this 
paper to an analysis of conflicts result- 


x from untealized role expectations 
for the self and for the mate, as the sub- 
ject sees it. 

The hypothesis from which this study 
takes its departure is: The amount of 
self-judgment of “happiness” or “un- 
happiness” in marriage depends upon, 
or is at least related to, the number of 
conflicts between role expectations and 
roles played by the subject, and role ex- 
pectations for the subject’s mate and the 
roles played by the subject’s mate, as the 


ing 


subject sees it. 

With this hypothesis in mind, this 
study was set up to determine the ex- 
tent to which conflict between role ex- 
pectations and roles played for the indi- 
vidual and his mate, as determined 
through an interview, is related to the 
individual's self-evaluation of his happi- 
ness in marriage. 


PROCEDURE 
In constructing the schedule some of 
the contemporary literature on the fam- 
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ily was covered and about forty items, 
suggesting various aspects of role expec- 
tations in marriage, were recorded. 
These items were then reconsidered and 
subjectively evaluated. In the subjec- 
tive evaluation about ten items were 
eliminated which were, for one reason 
ora. ‘her, not feasible for the schedule. 
An item might have been thrown out 
for any of several reasons, such as the 
similarity of roles played in relation to 
different role expectations. These items 
were put into question form. Some ex- 
amples of the questions contained in the 
schedule are: Should a husband kiss 
his wife when he leaves for and returns 
from work? Should a husband expect 
to win most arguments? How many 
times per week should a husband ex- 
pect to have sexual relations with his 
wife? 

The questions were then placed in 
order according to the depth which 
they probed the personality being inter- 
viewed, number one being the least 
probing. Each question was contructed 
in four forms: (1) an inquiry into the 
various aspects of the subject’s role ex- 
pectations for the self in marriage, 
(2) the roles played by the subject in 
marrige, (3) the subject’s expectations 
of his mate’s role in marriage, (4) the 
roles played by the subject’s mate. 

To determine what mode of record- 
ing and what questions were best 
suited for the interview technique, ten 
subjects were given trial runs, consisting 
of eighty questions. The list was then 
revised, removing ambiguous questions, 
and rewording questions that were not 
clear to the subject. Then ten more sub- 
jects were given trial runs, and the same 
procedure was followed again. The 
study was then begun with a revised list 
of eighty-eight questions. 

The subjects used in this study were 
fifty male and fifty female married stu- 
dents and students’ wives. The educa- 
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tional backgrounds ranged from high 
school to graduate school. Thirty-three 
of the male subjects were undergradu- 
ate students, and seventeen of the male 
subjects were graduate students. The 
female subjects had a wider range; 
twelve with a high school education, 
four with nurse’s training, twenty-five 
with undergraduate work in a college 
or university, and nine with some 
graduate work. The age range for all 
the subjects was from 20 to 39 years of 
age. The age range for the males was 
from 21 to 38 years of age. The median 
for the male group was 25.5 years of 
age. The age range for the female sub- 
jects was 20 to 39 years of age. The 
median for the female group was 24 
years of age. 

The interview situation consisted of 
the interviewer and the interviewee in a 
private and quiet room such as the au- 
thor’s office or the living room of the 
subject being interviewed. The inter- 
viewee was required to answer sched- 
uled questions, and to explain certain 
patterns of behavior. This information 
was recorded by the interviewer on a 
mimeographed form during the inter- 
view. 

At the outset of the interview situa- 
tion the subject was asked his name, age, 
school classification, and occupation. 
The interviewer then proceeded to talk 
to the subject about any general subject 
that came into his mind and was taken 
up in conversation by the subject. 
When the interviewer considered rap- 
port to be established he presented the 
following introduction and instructions 
to the subject. “This is a study on the 
relationship of conflict in marriage to 
self-evaluated happiness in marriage.” 
The subject was then given a piece of 
paper and a pencil and told: “Please 
write down the names of ten married 
couples, approximately your own age, 
whom you know relatively intimately, 
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preferably not relatives. You may use 
initials, first names, etc, for this is only 
for your own reference.” After the sub- 
ject completed the list he was instructed: 
“Now rate these couples from happiest 
to unhappiest, using the number ten for 
the happiest couple, and using number 
one for the unhappiest couple. In these 
ratings use your own subjective criterion 
of happiness.” When the subject had 
completed his ratings, he was told: 
“Now decide which marriage most 
closely approximates your own insofar 
as happiness is concerned and tell me 
the number you have assigned to it in 
your happiness ratings.” After the sub- 
ject had stated the number, the investi- 
gator said; “Now I am going to ask 
you some questions. Please answer them 
insofar as possible with a yes or a no. 
Answer the questions as you feel rather 
than in a way you think they should be 
answered. If you do not answer them 
correctly I will be forced to discard the 
record of this interview, since the truth- 
fulness of your answers will be checked 
by comparing your record with your 
mate’s record. Your name does not ap- 
pear on this record sheet, and all infor- 
mation will be kept in the strictest of 
confidence.” 

The subject was then asked the first 
series of twenty-two questions concern- 
ing his own role expectations in mar- 
riage. When this list was completed a 
two minute break was taken to prevent 
the subject from becoming fatigued. 
After the two minute break the second 
series of twenty-two questions was pre- 
sented concerning the role played by 
the subject in marriage. A two minute 
break was taken again. The third series 
of questions concerning the subject’s ex- 
pectations of his mate’s role in marriage 
was presented. A two minute break was 
again taken. After the break the fourth 
series of questions concerning the role 
played by the subject’s mate in the mar- 
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riage was presented. The subject was 
then allowed to.relax for t'vo minutes, 
after which he was asked about several 
patterns of behavior. These were: Pat- 
terns of aggression towards the subject’s 
mate, patterns of avoidance in the face 
of a difference of opinion with the mate, 
general patterns for resolving differences 
with the subject’s mate. These patterns 
of behavior were recorded during the 
interview on the back of the mimeo- 
graphed recording sheet. 

The subject was then asked what 
areas of conflict in his own marriage or 
in others (at this point the suggestion 
was made to look at the list of ten mar- 
riages) were missed in the interview. 
These were also recorded on the back 
of the mimeographed recording sheet. 

After each interview the record was 
numbered and laid aside for future ref- 
erence. After all the subjects were in- 
terviewed, the records were examined 
for types of conflict situations. Con- 
flict as defined earlier in the paper arises 
from unrealized role expectations. Two 


types of role conflicts found fer a sub- 
ject were: the unrealized role expecta- 
tions for the subject himself, and the 


unrealized role expectations of the 
subject’s mate as the subject sees it. 
Within these two types of conflict situ- 
ations two forms of unrealized role ex- 
pectations were found, one where the 
role expectation was affirmative, and the 
role was not realized, and one where the 
expectation was negative and the role 
was realized. An example of an affirma- 
tive role expectation not being realized 
is when a husband thinks he should be 
the final source of authority in the fam- 
ily, and he is not the final source of 
authority in the family. An example of 
a negative role expectation being real- 
ized is when a husband thinks he should 
not decide what food to buy for the 
week, and he does decide what food to 
buy for the week. The writer has 
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chosen to call both types conflict rather 
than to make a separate analysis. 

The records were then checked as to 
the number of conflicts indicated. If 
the answers for the questions concern- 
ing the role expectation for the self and 
the role played by the self disagreed, 
or the answers for the questions con- 
cerning the role expectations for the 
mate and the role played by the mate 
differed, a check was put in the margin 
opposite the number. The checks were 
then counted and total number of 
checks was considered the “conflict 
score.” 

A comparison of happiness rating 
with the number of conflicts was made. 
The combined criteria used in this com- 
parison were of two types: (1) the con- 
flicts resulting from the individual's un- 
realized expectations of his role and; 
(2) the unrealized expectations of the 
role played by his mate. 


PRESENTATION AND DisCUSSION OF 
REsuLTs 

As previously stated, the criterion 
used as an indicator of conflict was the 
disagreement between role expectation 
and role played by the subject, and by 
the subject’s mate, on each of the 
twenty-two scheduled questions. 

The interview records for pre-tests 
groups one and two, referred to in the 
procedure, were examined, and it was 
found that conflict resulting from un- 
realized role expectations could be tabu- 
lated from the intervw.w record. A 
high negative correlation between the 
self-happiness rating in marriage, and 
the number of conflicts was indicated by 
the data secured from these twenty 
subjects. 

The results for the actual test group 
are as follows: 

1. The curve for happiness rating, for 
the sample, is markedly skewed toward 
the happiest end. 
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The upper limit or happiest rating 
was ten, and the lower limit or least 
happy rating was four, although the 
lower limit suggested in the interview 
was one. The happiness ratings and the 
number of subjects rating themselves 
at each level are presented in Table 1. 
Considering the group as a whole, forty- 
two per cent rated themselves as being 
as happy as anyone they knew. Twenty 
per cent rated themselves as only know- 


and wives has a coefficient of reliability 
of .398. While there is apparently some 
correlation, in many cases one partner 
may be very happy in marriage while 
the other partner is very unhappy in the 
marriage. 
3. The greater the number of conflicts 
reported by the subject, the lower the 
happiness rating will be. 

The coefficient of reliability between 
the subject’s happiness rating and the 


TABLE 1 


Secr-RATING OF Happiness 


NUMBER OF 
HAPPINESS MALE 
RATING SuBJECTS 


15 
12 
10 
10 
I 
I 
I 


50 


* Lowest happiness rating in the sample. 


ing one couple happier than they were. 
Fourteen per cent rated themselves as 
knowing two couples happier than 
themselves. Sixteen per cent of the sub- 
jects rated themselves as knowing three 
couples happier than themselves, while 
five per cent rated themselves as know- 
ing four couples happier than them- 
selves. Only two per cent rated them- 
selves as knowing five couples happier 
than themselves, and, finally, only one 
per cent of the subjects or one subject 
rated himself as knowing six couples 
happier than himself. 
2. There is a very low probability that 
a husband who rates himself high in 
happiness will have a wife who also 
rates herself high in happiness. 

The happiness rating for husbands 





NUMBER OF Tora NUMBER 
FEMALE OF 
SuBJEcTs Susjects 


number of conflicts recorded during the 
interview is —.83. A comparison of 
happiness rating and the average num- 
ber of conflicts for each rating is pre- 
sented in Table 2. The differences be- 
tween the means of each of the groups, 
except for the seven and six groups, are 
significant at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence. 

4. The high and low groups, were 
found to be significantly different in the 
average number of conflicts reported 
when a breaking point between the hap- 
piness rating of eight and the happiness 
rating of seven was made. 

To determine the significance of dif- 
ference for the high and low groups on 
happiness rating as compared with the 
numbers of conflicts, a breaking point 
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between nine and eight was chosen be- 
cause this was the approximate median 
for the group. No significant difference 
was found concerning the number of 
conflicts as related to the high and low 
groups. The next lower breaking point 
was then tested, and found to show a 
significant difference. The high and 
low groups were then broken down into 
male and female groups. The high male 
group was compared with the high fe- 
male group, and it was found that these 
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6. The males reported approximately 
one-fourth more conflicts than the fe- 
males resulting from unrealized role ex- 
pectation for the subject's mate. 

The only great difference that oc- 
curred between males and females in 
these expectations was the fact that the 
males expressed the desire for their 
mates to initiate sexual activity at least 
half the time. 

7. Both males and females tended to re- 
veal slightly more conflicts resulting 


TABLE 2 


SOMPARISON OF Happiness RATING AND AVERAGE NuMBER OF CONFLICTS 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF 
CoNFLICTS FOR 
MALEs 


HapPINEss 
RATING 


16 
10. 
19. 


AVERAGE NUMBER AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF or ConPLicts 
CONFLICTS FOR FOR TOTAL 
FEMALES SAMPLE 


no sample 





* Significantly 


two groups do not differ from each 
other significantly insofar as conflicts re- 
ported was concerned. The male low 
group was then compared to the female 
low group, and it was found that these 
groups do not differ significantly in the 
number of role conflicts reported. 
5. The males reported approximately 
twice as many unrealized role expecta- 
tions for themselves as did the females. 
Some of the greater differences ap- 
peared in such areas as the purchasing 
or making of small surprise gifts as 
tokens of affection for the wife, inter- 
rupting reading the paper for brief ex- 
pressions of affection at the wife’s ap- 
proach, keeping as clean and tidy as 
during courtship. 


different from mean of next highest level. P <.os. 


from unrealized role expectations for 
themselves than for their mates. 

The one extremely high number of 

conflicts reported for the males, was 
over keeping as clean and tidy as during 
courtship which the males felt they were 
not doing. For the females, the only 
extremely high number of conflicts oc- 
curred over not initiating sexual activity 
at least half the time when they felt 
they should. 
8. Males were found, on the average, 
to report more conflicts than females. 
9. There are definite roles expected of 
the male and female in marriage. 

The role expectations and roles played 
by the subject and the subject’s mate 
were compared for both male and fe- 
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male, and significant differences were 
found. This indicates that the male does 
not expect the same role played by his 
mate that he assumes for himself, and 
likewise, the female expects her mate 
to play a different role than she assumes 
for herself. 

10. Happiness is a function of playing 
the role expected for the self, and the 
mate playing the role expected for the 
mate. 


for happiness in marriage. An example 
of “no possibility of a special formula” 
is that the author interviewed certain 
couples who entered marriage expecting 
to be sexually promiscuous and with 
those expectations fulfilled their self- 
evaluation of happiness was number 
one. Likewise the author interviewed 
couples who had expected fidelity for 
the self and the mate and were fulfilling 
these expectations and they also gave 


TABLE 3 


Per Cent oF Low anp Hicu Groups on Happiness Ustnc CerTAIn PATTERNS OF 





°% Usine 
DISCUSSION 


SuBJECTS ARGUING 





Male 


High Group 80 
Low Group 27 


Total 53- 


Female 
High Group 85 
Low Group 31 
Total 58 


Both Male & Female 


High Group iE 82. 


Low Group 1 29 


Total . 55. 


BEHAVIOR IN REsOLVING DIFFERENCES IN MARRIAGE * 


% Usine 
AVOIDANCE 


of T re 
% Usinc 
AGGRESSION 


* Some Ss reported more than one mode of behavior. 


A comparison of the role expectations 
and roles played for the High Group 
(those above the happiness rating of 
seven) and the Low Group (those with 
happiness ratings of seven and below) 
was made. The differences in role ex- 
pectations and the differences in roles 
played for the two groups were found 
not to be significant. The role expecta- 
tions for the subjects mate were com- 
pared for the High and Low Group, 
as were the roles played by the subjects 
mate. The differences were found not 
to be significant. These findings would 
indicate that there is no special formula 


themselves a happiness rating of num- 
ber one. The conflict scores for these 
two groups were approximately the 
same. 

11. The High and Low Groups tend to 
resort to different patterns of behavior 
in resolving differences. 

The data supporting this result is pre- 
sented in Table 3. It may be seen that 
the high group reports that they settle 
their differences through discussion in 
82.5 per cent of the cases while only 29 
per cent of the low group resolve their 
differences in this manner. 71 per cent 
of the low group report arguing as the 
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main mode of resolving differences in 
the family, and only 29 per cent report 
discussion as the main pattern of be- 
havior for resolving differences. Ag- 
gression and avoidance patterns are re- 
sorted to in approximately 15 per cent 
of the high group while approximately 
twice as large a proportion of the low 
group resort to these modes of behavior. 
To further demonstrate the differences 
in attitudes for the high and low groups, 
insofar as resolving differences goes, the 
author offers a typical quotation from 
each group. The high group typically 
states, “We talk out our differences logi- 
cally thus preventing heated argu- 
ments.” In contrast a typical quotation 
from the low group is: “I pout when 
I’m angry and if the argument doesn’t 
go my way I stop talking.” 

12. Nineteen areas of conflict were sug- 
gested by the subjects that were not cov- 
ered in the interview. 

Two areas of conflict that were sug- 
gested more than all the others com- 
bined were: Differences in religion, and 
in child-rearing. The difference in re- 
ligion was specifically pointed at mixed 
marriages of Catholics and Protestants. 
Child rearing referred to such areas as: 
Who shall have the authority in dis- 
ciplining the child?, Who shall enter- 
tain the child?, Who should feed the 
child?, etc. The frequency with which 
these two areas of conflict were sug- 
gested would indicate that in further 
studies of this type, questions concern- 
ing these points should be included. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The number of role conflicts in the 
marriage situation, as indicated through 
answers to questions during a sched- 
uled interview,’ was compared with the 

1 For the 


in this study, order 


complete schedule of questions used 
Document 2908 from Ameri- 


Rosert S. Orr 


subject’s self-happiness rating in his 
marriage in order to test the hypothesis 
that self-happiness ratings of marriage 
and number of role conflicts in marriage 
are related. 

The results seem to warrant the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. The number of role conflicts in mar- 
riage is related to the self-happiness 
rating of the individual. 

. The relationship between role con- 
flicts and happiness rating for this 
sample was —.83. 

. There is a low probability that hus- 
bands who rate themselves high in 
happiness will also have wives who 
rate themselves hapgy, or vice versa. 
The coefficient of reliability for rat- 
ings between husbands and wives is 
plus .393. 

. Males report approximately one-third 
more conflicts than females, and also 
rate themselves on happiness, on the 
average, one rating point below 
females. 

. Significant differences between role 
expectations of self and mate, and 
roles played by self and mate, for both 
males and females were found. 

.No significant difference was found 
between the role expectation for self 
and mate of the high group and low 
group; and no significant difference 
was found between the roles played 
by self and mate for the high and 
the low group. 

7. Patterns of behavior were found to 
be different for the high and low 
groups insofar as resolving differences 
is concerned. 


8. Nineteen possible areas of conflict, not 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE appraisal of personality is one 

of the most significant tasks of 

modern psychology. In the past 
fifty years increased stress has been 
placed upon the ‘unobservable,’ the 
covert aspects of the total personality. 
A variety of techniques has been devel- 
oped to uncover long range attitudes 
toward self and others, inhibitions and 
conflicts, and characteristic methods of 
coping with stress and gaining security 
and gratification. 

The projective techniques have be- 
come the preferred method, the method 
of choice, for investigating personality 
structure and function. V 
ink blots, drawings and play materials 
have been used to stimulate perceptions, 


ariations of 


empathy, associations, and fantasies, all 
subsumed under the concept of projec- 
tion. 

Story telling, calling for the use of 
imagination, is one of the oldest forms 


of this approach. The linguistic projec- 


tions of the subject are encouraged 
usually by presenting a stimulus, a pic- 
ture, to be used as the jumping-off-place 
for the story, the projection. The Murray 
Thematic Apperception Test, the TAT, 
of the best known and most 


is one 


®* This paper was read at the meeting of the 
Eastern Psyct Association held at Worces- 
ter, Mass. in April, 1950. 
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widely used variants of the tell-a-story 
technique. 

Murray (7) points out the tendency 
in all people who write stories as artis- 
tic creations or as tasks in controlled 
situations to “draw on their funda- 
mental experiences and express their 
sentiments and needs. .. .” (p. 1). 

However Murray, unlike his prede- 
cessors, such as Brittain (2), Libby (4) 
and Schwartz (11), used as stimuli a 
series of unclear pictures because he felt 
people “tend to interpret an ambiguous 
situation in conformity with their past 
experiences and present wants... .” 
(p. 1). That is, the stimulus was pur- 
posely conceived as at least neutral or 
better equivocal so that the subject 
would be compelled to structure, to 
organize or to supply meaning in 
harmony with his own style of life. 

The earlier users of the tell-a-story 
method emphasized its worth in de- 

external aspects including 
factors. Brittain (2) in 1907 
analyzed the stories of adolescents and 
reported significant differences between 
males and females in the utilization of 
background experiences, such as social, 
moral or religious factors, and creative 
imagination. 

Libby (4) in 1908 used story telling 
to explore the relationship between 
fantasy and maturation as defined in 
age differences. 


scribing 
social 
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Schwartz (11) in 1932 devised a series 
of eight pictures depicting situations 
out of the environment of delinquents. 
He showed young delinquents these 
pictures during the course of psychiatric 
interview at the juvenile court clinic in 
Detroit. He asked, first, that the sub- 
ject describe the situation portrayed in 
the picture; and second, that the subject 
tell the thoughts of the boy in the pic- 
ture. The information was then used 
to supply leads for further questioning. 
This is not unlike modern modifications 
of the draw-a-man test with the associ- 
ations of the subject to his own draw- 
ings. 

Following the appearance of the 
TAT in 1935 and the upsurge of inter- 
est in the Rorschach in the United 
States at about the same time, innumer- 
able forms of projective tests have beet 
devised and used. Norms for the treat- 
ment of data secured by means of 
projective techniques are lacking and 
the methods of clinical interpretation 
have been largely qualitative, subjective 
and intuitive. Too few studies in the 
tradition of quantification exist. Most 
investigators pursue hidden motifs and 
motivations and seek to understand 
human behavior largely in psychody- 
namic, that is, psychoanalytic terms. 

Even when studies of the formal 
characteristics of the test materials and 
the subjects’ productions have been 
made, for example, those of Balken and 
Masserman (1), or Garfield and Eron 
(3), the emphasis is not upon validation 
but upon clinical utility. Only very 
slowly are clinicians and projective 
technicians willing to concede that the 
behavior of an individual in a psycho- 
therapeutic relationship or in a projec- 
tive technique situation, for instance, is 
subject to scrutiny and that interpreta- 
tion done empirically, intuitively or 
otherwise rests on propositions and 
assumptions which can be examined 
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scientifically without destroying their 
“intangible, imponderable essence.” 

In general we are much concerned 
with what seem to be general trends: 
(1) away from validation studies to- 
ward corroboration of clinical applica- 
bility; (2) away from the social and 
sociological implications of these data 
toward depth-analytic interpretations; 
and (3) away from unstructured, am- 
biguous stimuli pictures toward highly 
structured, graphic materials. 

Certain important questions of vali- 
dation present themselves to us as in 
urgent need of investigation: 


1. What is the valence of the stimu- 
lus; that is, what is the provocative 
nature of the picture? What is its 
stress-producing significance? What 
are the typical ways in which subjects 
attempt to cope with the shock? 


2. What effect does the sequence of 
presentation of a series of pictures have 
upon the quantity and quality of pro- 
duction? Is a set established? Is there 
a halo effect? 

3. What is the nature of the effect of 
the test situation; that is, the relation- 
ship between examiner and subject; the 
time and place orientation; the signifi- 
cance of the particular test situation in 
the contemporary life history of the 
subject? 

To be sure, some work has already 
been done along many of these lines but 
we have not yet begun to scratch the 
surface. For example, Suesholtz(12) 
gathered TAT protocols of intellectu- 
ally superior children of three age 
groups, four to six, six to eight, and 
eight to ten years. She studied produc- 
tivity (protocol length), fluidity (the 
number of interruptive mechanisms), 
and size of social world (the number 
of characters employed in a story as 
contrasted with the number of human 
beings presented in the stimulus pic- 
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ture). On the basis of these three fac- 
tors, she attempted to develop a formula 
for rating each picture in terms of its 
stimulative value. 

McClelland, Clark, Roby and Atkin- 
son (6) report: 

The data suggest to the clinician that the 
conditions of administration of the TAT are 
of considerable importance in determining 
the dynamic content of the stories. Stories 
written under relaxed, neutral and failure 
conditions differed so much in the present 
experiment as to suggest more caution than 
has heretofore been indicated in assuming 
that the basic personality picture given by 
the TAT is not influenced by recent ex- 
periences. Our results suggest strongly that 
the clinician should be caretul to investigate 
such matters as how the subject conceives of 
the test, his reason for taking it, his relation 
to the tester who may or may not have given 
him other tests that have involved success or 


failure, etc. (p. 253). 


Schwartz (10) in a study of para- 
plegic patients at an army general hospi- 
tal compared body image in Rorschach, 
TAT and dreams. His findings suggest 
that the TAT taps the most superficial 
attitudes toward the self and those most 
easily manipulated consciously by the 
subject. 

Now we wish to return to the third 
trend already indicated; namely, the 
move more and more toward the use 
of structured and meaningful materials 
in projective situations. The incomplete 
sentence technique illustrates the direc- 
tion. Reynolds (8), for example, re- 
ports on its weakness in her own at- 
tempt to create a test of racial attitudes 
using incomplete sentences. And this 
leads us to the problem at hand. 

Thompson (13) raised the question 
as to whether the TAT was applicable 
to persons of diverse racial and national 
backgrounds. The TAT derives its 
value in part from the assumption that 
the subject usually identifies with one 
of the characters presented by the stimu- 
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lus. He constructed the hypothesis that 
for other cultural groups, the Negroes 
in particular, identification plus culture 
would lead to greater productivity in 
the TAT. He wondered whether the 
scantiness of the verbalizations he elic- 
ited on the TAT from Negro subjects 
in a Southern community was the re- 
sult of the subject’s lack of identification, 
that is, inability or resistence to identify, 
with the white stimulus figures. 

Thompson selected 10 pictures from 
the male series of the Murray TAT. 
These he had redrawn so that the iden- 
tical situation was depicted but the 
white figures were replaced by Negroes. 
The original 10 Murray cards, M-TAT, 
and the modified 10 Thompson cards, 
T-TAT, were presented as a series of 
twenty pictures to 26 male Negro stu- 
dents in a Louisiana college. There was 
group administration and the subjects 
gave written protocols. The group of 
26 subjects was divided randomly into 
four sections, each containing six or 
seven. Half were given the M-TAT 
followed by the T-TAT; the procedure 
was reversed for the remainder. The 
test was administered to two groups at 
a time. 

Thompson tested the hypothesis: 

There will be no difference in productivity, 
as measured by length of the protocols, be- 
tween the data derived from the protocols 
obtained from the cards with Negroes pic- 
tured in them and the data from the protocols 
obtained from the cards with white people 
pictured in them (p. 470). 


Thompson made a quantitative com- 
parison of productivity on the basis of 
the total number of words used. Critical 
ratios between each set of protocols and 
their probabilities were computed. Re- 
sults showed, according to Thompson, 
“For each pair of cards and for the 
totals the number of words in the 
records obtained from the T-TAT is 
significantly greater than that obtained 
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from the M-TAT at the one-per-cent 
level of confidence .. .—(and) the null 
hypothesis should be respected” (p. 474). 
From this experiment Thompson con- 
cluded that “the T-TAT plates produce 
more empathy in the Negro than do 
the M-TAT” (p. 476). 

It was this conclusion that we set 
out to check. Thompson had performed 
a single experiment with a limited 
number of Negroes in a single com- 
munity in the South. He had secured 
written protocols by administering the 
TAT in a group situation so that the 
examiner-subject relationship was con- 
siderably obscured. 

Moreover on theoretical grounds 
alone, we had serious objections to his 
study. In the first place, we did not 
know whether Negroes would empa- 
thize more if Negroes were portrayed in 
the stimulus picture. But we felt 
strongly that this method was a further 
bastardization of the projective tech- 
niques. Rosenzweig (9) clearly states in 
discussing the general nature of projec- 
tive methods, “In fact, they are usually 
administered in such a fashion as to 
minimize as far as possible the subject’s 
preoccupation with himself and to in- 
vite instead complete freedom from any 
sort of self-criticism” (p. 557). 

Can you conceive of any better way 
of making a Negro self-conscious than 
to show him a picture of a Negro in a 
completely alien setting? In our cul- 
ture Negroes have only limited oppor- 
tunity to see Negroes portrayed. In the 
books and magazines they read, in the 
films they see, they are presented almost 
exclusively with white children and 
adults. When Negroes are depicted 
they appear in very limited roles, usually 
in menial and inferior occupational and 
social status. 

Moreover, MacKenzie (5) had al- 
ready suggested by implication that the 
Thompson findings might be unreliable 


and perhaps could not be corroborated 
elsewhere, when she stated: 

If the occupational level of Negro acquaint- 
ance is as important a factor in determining 
attitudes toward Negroes as the results of our 
comparisons of contact groups suggest, and 
if Sherif (in The Psychology of Social Norms) 
is correct in concluding that “social norms 
arise from actual life situations as a conse- 
quence of contact of people with one another,” 
it may be that the consistent differences in 
attitude which we find between the two uni- 
versity populations is but a reflection of the 
effect on attitude of the differing kinds of 
contact with Negroes afforded by life in the 
two sections (p. 441). 


PurposE AND ASSUMPTIONS OF 
PresENT EXPERIMENT 


It has already been indicated how the 
present study originated in the conclu- 
sions claimed by Thompson (13) in his 
work with Southern Negroes. The ob- 
vious variable of Northern versus 
Southern culture was not the only fac- 
tor to be considered in an experimental 
design for testing Thompson’s hypoth- 
esis. Several new implications emerged 
from a careful re-reading of the original 
paper. It was decided that a six-way 
study was needed and that an examina- 
tion of the effects of the two sets of 
cards, M-TAT and T-TAT, upon the 
production of both Negro and white 
college students with both Negro and 
white administrators had to be under- 
taken. While this study, like that of 
Thompson, deals only with the length 
of the protocols, a quantitative but not 
necessarily dynamic datum, future re- 
ports will offer analyses based upon in- 
terpretations of the material in standard 
projective terms. 

Using the six-fold experimental 
matrix of Negro and white cards, Negro 
and white subjects, and Negro and 
white administrators, a hypothetical 
structure was evolved and predictions 
made on the basis of the following 
assumptions: 
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1. Negroes in the North’ have more 
and different kinds of contact with 
whites in social situations than do 
Negroes in the South. 

2. Whites in the North have more and 
different kinds of contact with Negroes 
in social situations than do whites in 
the South. 

3. Whites and Negroes in municipal 
free colleges in the North are more 
likely to be selected on the basis of 
merit, rather than racial and social fac- 
tors, and tend therefore to be more 
nearly alike in attitudes than subjects 
selected for other reasons. 

4. Northern Negroes and Northern 
whites have more opportunity to ex- 
perience Negro and white teachers and 
administrators than do comparable 
groups in the South. 

The following hypotheses concerning 
the performance of Northern college 
students on the TAT were therefore 
formulated: 

1. Social distance between comparable 
Negroes and whites will be less in the 
North than in the South and that this 
will be reflected in total functioning as 
well as TAT performance. 

2. The productivity of Negroes and 
the productivity of whites in the North 
will closely approximate each other. 

3. Negroes in the North will produce 
more on both Negro and white cards 
than Negroes in the South. 

4. Whites in the North will produce 
more on Negro (and probably white) 
cards than whites in the South. 

5. Negroes and whites will produce 
approximately the same quantity for 
Negro and white examiners regardless 
stimulus material is 


of whether the 


Negro or white. 


1 Although we have formulated these assump 
tions in terms of the North, they may well be 
more true for New York City, where this study 
was done, than for the North in general. 
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6. Negroes in the North will produce 
more for a white examiner than Negroes 
in the South regardless of whether the 
stimulus material is Negro or white. 

7. Whites in the North will produce 
more for a Negro examiner than whites 
in the South regardless of whether the 
stimulus material is Negro or white. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


A total of 30 Negro and 30 white col- 
lege students were selected at random 
from the upper class population of 
Hunter College in New York City. 
Fifteen Negro and 15 white students 
were tested by a Negro administrator 
and 15 Negro and 15 white students 
were tested by a white administrator. 
The stimulus material consisted of five 
cards in the white series (M-TAT), 
and five in the Thompson revision 
(T-TAT). The specific cards are listed 
by Murray number in the first column 
of Table 1. Since all of our subjects 
were female, the series for women was 
used predominantly. 

We intend to compare Thompson’s 
findings with ours. It is important then 
to specify similarities and differences in 
procedure, selection of subjects, admin- 
istrators, and materials. The major 
point of similarity is the educational 
status of the subjects. All subjects in 
both studies were college students. 
Moreover, in both studies a Negro ex- 
aminer administered the materials to 
the Negro subjects. 

The important differences in the two 
studies are marked and numerous. We 
used both Negro and white students 
and both Negro and white examiners. 
We tested 60 female Ss whereas Thomp- 
son’s group consisted of 26 male Ss. 
We used individual administration. 
Thompson used group administration. 
We presented the actual cards, Thomp- 
son used lantern slides. We selected 
five cards of the M-TAT and five of the 
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T-TAT. Thompson used ten cards of 
each series, employing the male cards. 
In view of the predominance of differ- 


standard deviations of protocol length 
for Negro and white Ss in response to 
Negro and white cards administered by 


ences, our analysis will be devoted a Negro and a white examiner. Mean 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND MEAN DirFFERENCES IN Protocot LenctH For Necro AND WHITE SUBJECTS 
wiTtH Negro ADMINISTRATOR 


INDIVID. 15 NEGROES 15 WHITEs 
Carps MEANS S.D. MEANS S.D. 





xr? (1) t 85.66 34.30 106.20 45.36 
(3BM) 110.06 89.19 117.06 43-64 
(4) 103.60 52.64 119.26 15.07 
(8GF) 103.06 53.64 109.60 35-56 
(6GF) 111.66 53-54 133.80 62.12 
(3GF) 83.26 29.32 125.73 78.93 
(7GF) 125.00 52.06 144.06 50.97 
(5) 102.60 37.60 122.86 52.36 
(12F) 151.50 78.56 145.60 62.07 
(13G) | 107.53 47-54 112.73 46.37 

















* W and N refer to white (M-TAT) and Negro (T-TAT) respectively. 
t Parentheses contain Murray TAT numbers. 
TABLE 2 


MEANS AND MEAN DirFerENCES IN Protocot LENGTH FoR NEGRO AND WHITE SuBJECTS 
witH White ADMINISTRATOR 
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15 WHITES MEAN 
MEANS S.D. DirFs. 


INDIVID. 


15 NEGROES 
Carbs MEANS S.D. 





118.80 42.18 27-53 
126.06 40.01 9.92 
123.73 39.25 13.63 
111.86 25.62 2.60 
154.20 29.10 18.35 
147.10 32.80 56.77 
113.66 17.17 26.51 
110.26 21.20 13.93 
100.10 28.50 51.76 
115.00 40.50 8.40 


| 

Ww GrF 91.27 36.12 

. (3BM) 118.14 75.26 } 

(4) 110.10 54.06 | 

(8GF) | 109.26 62.12 | 
(6GF) 136.85 50.33 
(3GF) 90.33 25-77 

(7GF) 140.17 58.33 

(5) 96.33 27.20 

(12F) 151.86 80. 15 

(13G) 106.60 45-11 











*W and N refer to white (M-TAT) and Negro (T-TAT) respectively. 
+ Parentheses contain Murray TAT numbers. 


differences, t and P values are given 
for card-by-card comparisons. 

From Table 1 it can be seen that only 
one card produced a difference ap- 
proaching statistical significance, at the 


largely to the inter-comparisons within 
our Northern groups. 


REsuLTs AND Discussion 
The main body of our findings is 


presented in Tables 1, 2 and 3. The 
first two tables show the means and 


08 level, between the production of 
Negro and white subjects for a Negro 
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administrator. This was card 3GF of 
the white (M-TAT) series. Here the 
white subjects produced significantly 
more than the Negroes. That this dif- 
ference is not the result of the color of 
the administrator is indicated on Table 
2 by the fact that the same card again 
produced a significant difference, at the 
ot level, when the administrator was 
white. In seeking for an explanation of 
the cause of this significant difference 
a striking situation comes to light. Ex- 
amination of the protocol lengths shows 
that the white subjects did not increase 
their productions significantly on card 
3GF but that the Negroes did signif- 
cantly reduce theirs. In fact, Negro 
subjects were least productive on this 
card (3GF M-TAT) for both white 


and Negro administrators. In other 


words, this stimulus card operated, un- 
der both of the test conditions, to inhibit 
the responses of the Negro subjects. 
The stimulus card portrays a single 
white girl in a depressed condition. The 
provocative effect of this stimulus was 


such as to compel the Negro group to 
cope with it by the inhibition of pro- 
ductivity. Scrutiny of the qualitative 
productions may throw further light on 
the dynamics involved. 

One other observation of interest may 
be made from the data of Tables 1 and 
2. The greatest change in levels of 
significance occurred in next to the last 
card, again in the white series. Card 
12F had the highest P value for the 
next to the 
lowest for the white administrator. The 
difference productivity of 
Negro and white subjects for a Negro 
administrator was least significant on 
this card whereas it approaches statis- 
tical significance for the white adminis- 
trator. Also on this card the direction 
of the usual differences was reversed. 
On the other cards, white subjects pro- 


Negro administrator and 


between 


duced longer stories; here, the Negro 
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Ss produced the longer stories, and sig- 
nificantly longer, for the white adminis- 
trator. This card shows two women, 
one older and darker, dressed in black, 
and an obviously white younger woman. 
It seems likely that an understanding 
of the dynamics in this case will arise 
only from a qualitative study of the 
protocols. It will be interesting to see 
to what extent the older woman is seen 
as Negro by the Negro Ss. It will be 
interesting to see whether the problem 
of interaction between Negroes and 
whites becomes the significant theme. 
It may be that the situation depicts for 
the Negro Ss a symbolization of the 
mother-daughter relationship which is 
a particularly acute developmental and 
interpersonal problem for the Negro 
female. ‘This may be due in part to the 
fact that in the New York Negro com- 
munity the family structure is largely 
mother-centered and mother-dominated. 
In Table 3 the data are arranged in 
sections corresponding to the several 
experimental variables under considera- 
tion. The first group of comparisons 
deals with differences in protocol 
length between the total group of Negro 
and white Ss on Negro and white cards 
regardless of the color of the adminis- 
trator. Only one difference, significant 
at the .08 level, needs comment. White 
Ss in the North produce longer pro- 
tocols than do Negroes when the stimu- 
lus material is Negro (T-TAT). 
Where the Negro group is compared 
with the white group as to productivity 
on Negro and white cards with a Negro 
and white administrator, no significant 
differences were obtained. This is in- 
dicated in the second and third sections 
of Table 3. In other words, Negroes 
and whites in the North remain unaf- 
fected by the color of the stimulus 
material or by the color of the adminis- 
trator. Where the color of the test 
cards is kept constant and the adminis- 
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TABLE 3 


Means, MEAN DiFFERENCES AND P VALUES FoR INTER-COMPARISONS OF SUBJECTS, 
ADMINISTRATORS AND MATERIALS 











Carbs N 


MEANS 








Total regardless of color of administrator 


Negro WwW 30 
Negro ] N 30 
White W 30 
White N 30 
Negro W 30 
White WwW 30 


Negro N 
White N 30 


111.39 
115.35 
119. 
126. 
It! 
119 
115.36 
126.49 


Effect of color of card material 


Negro I 15 
Negro i 15 
Negro 15 
Negro / ] 15 
White N 15 
White N I 15 
White 15 
White I 15 


106.20 
110.38 
116.58 
120.32 
119.97 
127.40 
118.57 
125.58 


Effect of color of administrator 


Negro 15 
Negro 15 
Negro 5 
Negro ; 15 
White 
White 


White ! I 15 
White j . 15 


106.20 
116.58 


110.38 


120.32 


119.97 


Effect of color of subjects 


Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 
Negro 
White 


Negro 
White 


trator varied, insignificant differences 
occur. There is a slight tendency (P. 
value only .19) for the Northern Ne- 
groes to produce more for a white 
administrator on Negro material than 


106.20 
119.97 


110.38 
127.40 


116.58 
113.57 


120. 
125.5! 


for a Negro examiner on the same ma- 
terial. 

In the last section of Table 3 are the 
comparisons for the color of the Ss 
when the color of the stimulus materials 
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and of the administrators is kept con- 
stant. Here is found only one difference 
of statistical significance (.02>P>.01). 
Again the difference shows that the 
whites tend to produce more for a 
Negro examiner on Negro material 
than do Negroes for the same condi- 
tions of testing and content. 

Thompson reports only one set of 
scores which are useful for comparative 
purposes. Thompson finds the mean 
length of protocol for the Negro ma- 
terial with Negro administrator and 
Negro Ss to be 100.81 words with a 
sigma of 15.9. This he compares with 
a mean for the white cards of 71.94, 
standard deviation 10.65. The compari- 
son for Thompson’s Ss is significant at 
the .o1 level of confidence. Using these 
means and standard deviations in com- 
parison with our Northern subjects the 
following may be derived: 

1. Northern Negroes with a Negro 


administrator produce _ significantly 


more on Negro material than do South- 
ern Negroes under similar conditions 


of material and examiner. The level 
of confidence of this difference is .17. 

2. Northern Negroes produce more 
on white material with a Negro admin- 
istrator than do Southern Negroes un- 
der similar conditions. The level of 
significance here is .o1. 

3. Northern Negroes produce more 
on Negro material with a white admin- 
istrator than do Southern Negroes on 
similar material with a Negro adminis- 
trator. The level of significance here 
is .03. The same finding holds for white 
material as well at a level of signifi- 
cance of .06. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Our findings based upon a quantita- 
tive study of the length of TAT pro- 
tocols given by Negro and white Ss 
in the North with a Negro and a white 
administrator and Negro and white 
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stimulus materials permit the following 
tentative conclusions and formulations: 

1. Northern white Ss produce longer 
stories than do Northern Negroes when 
the stimulus material offers Negro 
figures regardless of the color of the 
examiner. 

2. When the administrator and the 
stimulus figures are Negro, Northern 
white Ss produce more than do North- 
ern Negro Ss. 

3. One of the TAT cards in the white 
series, 3GF, tends to depress the pro- 
ductivity of Negro Ss as compared with 
white Ss regardless of the color of the 
administrator. 

4. One of the TAT cards in the white 
series, 12F, seems to produce a marked 
reversal in trend of productivity of 
Negro Ss for a white administrator, in 
that Negro Ss are more productive on 
this card for a white administrator 
than for a Negro administrator. 

5. In comparison with Southern Ne- 
groes of equivalent educational back- 
ground, Northern Negro and white Ss 
produce, in the TAT, stories of longer 
length regardless of the cclor content 
of the figures on the stimulus material 
and regardless of the color of the ad- 
ministrator. 

6. Negroes and whites in the North 
produce stories that differ insignifi- 
cantly in length regardless of whether 
the stimulus material is Negro or not, 
and regardless of the color of the exam- 
iner, with the exception of a tendency 
for Northern whites to increase story 
length on Negro stimulus material 
with a Negro examiner. 

7. We are compelled, therefore, to 
reject Thompson’s rejection of the null 
hypothesis he established, in that we 
have found no statistically significant 
difference in productivity of Negroes 
with the Negro stimulus card (T-TAT) 
as compared with the white stimulus 


cards (M-TAT). 
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8. Our data lead us to reject Thomp- 
son’s generalization that Negroes em- 
pathize more with the T-TAT cards 
than with the M-TAT cards. 

g. The response of Northern as well 
as Southern Negroes to Negro and 
white stimulus cards administered by 
Negro or white examiners seems to be 
related to social distance in the life 
community. The T-TAT may have 
value as a sociological or sociometric 
indicator, in that it may serve to give 
some measure of the extent of hind- 
rance to social interaction between 
minority and majority groups. 

10. The avoidance of self-criticism on 
the part of the subject being examined 
by projective techniques depicting social 
situations may not have to do so much 
with the ambiguity of the stimulus ma- 
terial as with the nature of the social 
reality portrayed in the stimulus picture. 

11. Different TAT cards depict dif- 
ferent social situations which seem to 
have different value for provoking or 
inhibiting productivity. The valence of 
each card for different age, clinical and 
social groups is yet to be determined. 

12. The usefulness of Thompson’s 
hypothesis concerning identification and 
culture with reference to Negroes needs 
to be questioned. 

13. We believe Thompson was seek- 
ing scientifically to facilitate identifica- 
tion. We do not wish to imply that 
there can be no clinical method of iden- 
tification facilitation. We do not doubt 
the usefulness of a Chinese TAT in 
China. The substitution of Negro skin 
color for white skin color, however, in 
the ambiguous social situation of the 
TAT card does not facilitate the re- 
sponse of Negro Ss; it may in fact 
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impede it. It may be possible to facili- 
tate productivity by presenting pictures 
that depict occupational or social back- 
ground situations reflecting realities out 
of the life milieu of a cohesive group of 
people. 
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N most of the recent studies of the 

relation between environment and 

social behavior discussion has tended 
to center around the problem of cul- 
ture and personality. 
is one of the expressions of the psy- 
choanalytically oriented approach to 
cultural anthropology developed by Kar- 
diner (7), Linton (9), and DuBois (3), 
to mention only the 
prominent investigators. The essential 
notions of psychological determinism 
of this group involve the thesis that 
adult social behaviors and the nature of 
cultural are dependent 
upon the personality structures of the 
individuals constitute a 
These personality structures, it is felt, 
are themselves determined largely by 
the nature of infant-parent relations. 
Thus, intracultural conformity of adult 
behavior may be regarded as essentially 
an expression in a given environment 
of a personalities 
achieved through the social application 
of culturally inherited methods of child 
Further, the different child rear- 
ing methods used in different cultures 


This tendency 


some of more 


organization 


who society. 


commonality of 


care. 


supposedly lead to differences in per- 


* Presented in 
American 
1947 (4). 


part at the 
Psychological 


meetings of the 
Association, September 


sonality structure which, in turn, are 
reflected in differing adult group 
behaviors. 

These basic methodological principles 
have not merely been applied to primi- 
tive cultures but have also been utilized 
in the exploration of behavior patterns 
in our own The work of 
Gorer (6) in anthropology and of 
Frenkel-Brunswik (5) in the psychol- 
ogy of prejudice are representative. 
Frenkel-Brunswik’s findings reveal that 
prejudices toward minority groups 
and the tendency of certain individ- 
uals to utilize minority groups as 
scapegoats are underlaid by a person- 
ality pattern involving features of gen- 
eral insecurity and of characteristic 
relations to parental authority. Thus, 
an individual typically comes to use 
prejudice and scapegoating as a mode 
of adult adaptive behavior because of 
the character of his early familial pat- 
terns. However, all individuals who 
possess a given personality structure do 
not exhibit prejudice. Therefore, there 
is not a direct and explicit relationship 
between personality structure and social 
behavior revealed by her studies on 
individuals subjected to the influences 
of our general cultural environment. 
While there is no doubt that the study 


society. 
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of personality factors contributes much 
to an understanding of social behavior, 
it is apparent that other, situational, 
features of the developmental environ- 
ment too may play an important role 
in the selection and utilization of be- 
havior patterns by individuals having 
the same basic personality structure. 
The studies which have been con- 
ducted on the manner in which situ- 
ational and group atmospheres influence 
individual behaviors provide informa- 
tion on the non-personality determi- 
nants of adult social behavior. The 
experiments of Lewin, Lippitt and 
White (8), and the observations of 
Roethlingsberger and Dickson (10), 
and of Whyte (11) clearly indicate that 
selective factors in the environment 
will persistently modify individual be- 
havior independently of basic person- 
ality structure. The present study is 
an application of these latter methods 
and is concerned primarily with the 
manner in which group ideological 
adherence and social pressures may 


function to modify adult adjustments. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


This report is based on evidence 
gathered by one of us (H.F.) during 
his activity as a camp welfare officer in 
the period of November, 1945, to June, 
1946. The UNRRA displaced persons’ 
camp, where these observations were 
made, was one of four camps located 
in the heel of the Italian boot. The 
camp was on the Adriatic coast about 
150 kilometers south of the port city 
of Bari. It was near a primitive, 
although fairly large town (pop. 8,000). 
The economy of the area is essentially 
agricultural with wine, and 
sheep the main produce. Along the 
coast, fishing is also important. Aside 
from a contingent of the Polish Second 
Corps, there were no allied troops in 
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the immediate area at the time this 
study was conducted. 

The camp itself was not a camp in 
the sense of barracks surrounded by 
wire fences. On the contrary, it was a 
resort town that had originally been 
requisitioned by the U. S. Army Air 
Forces as a rest center, and later by the 
Allied Commission and then UNRRA 
as a DP camp. The DPs lived in the 
requisitioned villas which totaled 85 
per cent of the dwellings. The rest of 
the town wa: not requisitioned and 
housed some 8o Italian civilians, mainly 
fishermen, farmers and their families. 
The villas themselves were unfurnished 
and such commodities as beds, chairs 
and tables were scarce. 

During the period of observation, the 
average population of the camp was 
about 800 people. The entire group was 
Jewish and all but about 8 per cent had 
come to Italy as a way station to Pales- 
tine. Of the larger group, 10 per cent 
had ‘spent the war years with the par- 
tisans of Eastern Europe, 85 per 
in the Nazi concentration camps and 
ghettos, and 3 per cent under the 
“aryan front” either as collaborators or 
active members of the underground 
movements." A few individuals had 
spent the war years in Switzerland or 
in the Central Asia Soviets. The 8 per 
cent of the camp population whose 
destination was other than Palestine 
were people who had spent the war 
years in North Africa. Their goal was 
either the emigration to some country 
other than Palestine as soon as visas 
were obtainable or resettlement in their 
prewar homes as soon as some degree 
of stability was achieved. 

The largest group of DPs (about 70 
per cent) came from prewar Poland. 
The remainder were from Romania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia 
and Austria. By far the greatest part 


cent 


1 All figures given are approximations. 
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of the population fell into the age range 
of 16 to 28 years. There were 12 chil- 
dren under 13 and less than this num- 
ber of DPs above 50. There were few 
intact family groups. The ratio of men 
to women was 4 to 1. These latter 
proportions seemed to hold true among 
all the Jewish DP groups in Italy and 
have been attributed to the selective 
destructive factors operating in war- 
time Europe. The extremes in the 
age distribution and the intact family 
groups occurred almost invariably 
among the DPs who had come to the 
camp from North Africa. 

Because the majority of the DPs were 
originally from the small towns of 
Eastern Europe, their backgrounds 
were very similar. The older peopie 
were usually artisans, ¢.g., shoemakers, 
tailors, auto mechanics. A great many 
of the DPs, however, had been 
young to acquire a trade at the time of 
their imprisonment. Illiteracy was in- 
frequent and indicated that all had 
received some schooling. The objective 


too 


impact of the war was similar for all. 


It was exceptional to find an individual 
who was not a sole survivor of his 
family, and for a great many, of a whole 
town. Each had incredible and grue- 
some stories to tell of war experiences. 
In view of such a community of experi- 
ence, the great homogeneity in behavior 
at the beginning of the period of obser- 
vation is not surprising.” 


INITIAL BEHAVIOR 


At the time of our first contact with 
the DPs, they had been liberated for 
six months. Although the concentra- 
tion camp was no longer a part of the 
external environment, this period had 
not been one conducive to adequate 

2 Boder (2) in his report details case histories 


of displaced persons who could have been typical 
members of our camp community. 
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adjustment. It was during this period 
that they began fully to realize the com- 
plete destruction of life as they had 
known it. They had no families, no 
permanent place of residence, but aim- 
lessly wandered about Europe. During 
this transitional period, however, they 
improved in physical health. The most 
important behavioral change during 
this period was the crystallization of a 
definite goal; for the DPs in this study, 
that goal was Palestine. They came to 
Italy with that end in mind. In the 
DP camp where they awaited transpor- 
tation, a fundamental change took place 
in their social relationships. Although 
they did not at once realize it they were 
now to stay in one place for a longer 
time than they had been in any one 
place since liberation. They were to 
become parts of a community and 
could no longer function as isolated 
individuals. 

In the first period of camp life indi- 
vidual behavior was highly uniform. 
Aggression was the universal problem 
solving device. The aggression was 
expressed on both the verbal and the 
physical levels, and was directed against 
outsiders, as well as against fellow DPs. 
When confronted with the slightest 
frustration, there was usually shouting, 
tantrums, pleading—and pleading can 
be a very aggressive form of behavior— 
and sometimes threats. Nor were the 
threats or ‘recriminations specifically 
localized. They were applied to any 
individual even remotely connected 
with the situation. The aim of this 
aggression was the immediate removal 
of the frustration and no compromise 
would or could be considered. There 
was no group effort to solve a problem. 
The behavior of each individual can 
best be described as asocial. Each, 
alone, would attempt the solution of 
the problem in an aggressive manner. 
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The fact that many of his camp mates 
had failed to succeed with these tactics 
neither deterred a given person from 
repeating them nor caused him to 
modify his behavior. A specific example 
will serve to clarify these points. At 
one time during the early days of the 
camp, shoes were scarce and there were 
no facilities for shoe repair. Shoes, 
therefore, had to be carefully issued on 
the basis of need. Each DP, however, 
was fully convinced that his need was 
the greatest. An individual would 
accept no explanation as to the objective 
scarcity of this item and the greater 
need of some of his camp mates. The 
pattern of behavior following the re- 
fusal to issue a pair of shoes was highly 
stereotyped. Although not every one 
expressed all the different forms of 
aggression, the following general pat- 
tern could be noted: first, a person 
would advance an extensive and ag- 
gressive statement of the merits of his 
case. This usually involved a great deal 
of shouting, followed by aggressive 
pleading. The women appeared to cry 
slightly more readily than the men but 
otherwise there was little difference in 
the behavioral pattern. If these reac- 
tions were unsuccessful, they would be 
followed by aggressive accusations di- 
rected against DPs who had received 
shoes. A typical statement would be 
that the more fortunate (in this specific 
instance) camp mate did not really need 
the shoes but wanted to black-market 
them. Then accusations of favoritism 
and even of accepting graft would be 
made against the administrative per- 
sonnel. There would be threats of 
violence and threats of breaking into 
the storeroom and helping themselves. 
However, none of these threats was 
ever carried out. Finally, there would 
be still greater broadening of aggres- 
sion to include the Allied countries and 
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the United Nations, who were accused 
of treating the DPs unjustly. At times 
the aggression would take more violent 
forms. Before these attitudes were well 
understood, an unfortunate method of 
distributing clothing was used in a 
neighboring camp. The DPs were told 
to line up in front of the storeroom at a 
certain time for a general distribution. 
Although there were enough clothes to 
go around, each individual fought to 
have first choice. In the riot that 
ensued, knives and clubs were used as 
well as fists. 

Despite the extent of intracamp ag- 
gression and the asocial nature of indi- 
vidual behavior, even at the beginning, 
some ingroup feeling existed among all 
the DPs. Frustrations stemming from 
the behavior of outsiders was consid- 
ered as a general threat, and the reac- 
tions to such threats were the first focal 
points for developing group behavior. 
A dispute with the residents of the 
neighboring town caused all the DPs 
to band together and momentarily to 
forget their differences. In one such 
dispute which threatened to have 
serious repercussions, they voluntarily 
placed themselves under the leadership 
of the ex-partisans, and organized into 
transient but closely knit military 
groups. 

An important qualification must be 
made to the statement that aggression 
was directed in all ways towards all 
people. The DPs would not physically 
harm anyone associated with an ac- 
cepted authority. To the knowledge 
of the writers, no UNRRA official, no 
member of the Italian police or of any 
army had been harmed. The best illus- 
tration of this attitude may be drawn 
from an incident outside of the camp. 
In early 1946, the British seized a ship 
of DPs about to depart on an illegal 
journey to Palestine. The British MPs 
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were threatened if they came aboard, 
not with harm to them, but with mass 
suicide of the DPs themselves.* 

It is necessary to note that aggression 
may at times represent one form of 
adjustive behavior. This however, re- 
quires an understanding of the situ- 
ation and the direction of aggression 
toward the removal of the source of 
frustration. Yet, in the “shoe incident” 
it may be noted that the aggression 
was directed in ways where it could 
not possibly be adaptive except as gen- 
eral tension-release. Aggression against 
camp mates or against a far distant 
United Nations could not immediately 
gain the goal of shoes. After several 
hundred (sic) of his camp mates failed 
to achieve their goal through aggression 
directed towards the camp administra- 
tion, it should have been obvious that 
this method would not yield results. 
This fact, however, influenced the be- 
havior not at all. Not all individuals 
showed externally directed aggressive 
behavior. Some attempted to achieve 
their adjustment through an extreme 
withdrawal, a passive retreat from any 
situation that contained even the poten- 
tiality of frustration. Other individuals 
attempted to gain favor by “boot lick- 
ing” the camp administration. These 
individuals, however, were extremely 
few, and numbered less than 5 per cent 
of the camp population. 

The of the DPs 
seemed to stem from a_ generalized 
Everyone was 


asocial behavior 


distrust of everybody. 


suspected of scheming for his own 


advantage at the expense of all others. 
Despite the fact that there was a dis- 
trust of their fellow camp mates, there 
This 
stemmed from an even greater distrust 


As one DP 


was a strong ingroup feeling. 


of non-Jewish outsiders. 
authority figures may 

concentration camp 
ttelhem (1). 
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stated it: “Because we are Jewish, we 
must also be chauvinists. The whole 
world is against us and to survive we 
must stick together.” Important in 
understanding the distrust of one’s own 
camp mates is the evidence that the 
Nazis deliberately fostered this attitude 
as a technique for controlling prisoners 
in a concentration camp. Bettelheim (1) 
has presented a detailed analysis of such 
procedures. That concentration camp 
experiences were important contribut- 
ing factors producing generalized dis- 
trust is supported by the fact that such 
universal distrust was not present in as 
great a degree among the ex-partisans. 

Another form of non-problem-solving 
aggression was the use of the concept 
of anti-semitism. Although the charge 
of anti-semitism certainly had been 
valid in many former situations, it was 
now applied indiscriminately to frus- 
trations that could not have stemmed 
from such a source. Thus when only 
20 people were allowed to board a small 
truck as a safety measure, the camp 
officer was accused of anti-semitism for 
enforcing the rule. This stereotyping 
in construing motives often resulted in 
energies being diverted from possible 
adaptive solutions to problems. 

One further common form of be- 
havior should be noted. This was a 
generalized attitude of helplessness, a 
loss of initiative and of self-confidence. 
Individuals would apply for help with 
all sorts of simple construction prob- 
lems that objectively they could easily 
have solved by the exercise of possessed 
skills. They had the feeling that they 
could do nothing on their own. They 
felt that they always needed outside 
help, and more important, that it was 
unquestionably due them. However, 
the help had to be of the specific type 
they and proffered exactly 
when they wanted it. Otherwise all 
interest in the project on hand was lost. 
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Process or Group ForMATION 


Rudimentary groups existed when 
the DPs arrived at the camp. Indeed, 
some even had their roots in the con- 
centration camps and in the under- 
ground resistance movements in Nazi 
occupied Europe. Individuals joined 
the groups because they believed that 
the illegal immigration to Palestine 
would be organized on the basis of such 
associations. More immediate advan- 
tages also prompted group adherence, 
é.g., gaining easier access to certain 
living quarters. Despite this history, 
during the early phases of the study 
they were groups in name only. They 
were nothing but an aggregate of people 
who shared common quarters. The 


groups were either completely amor- 
phous or were split into definite in- 


groups and outgroups. The ingroup 
usually consisted of a small portion of 
the group membership who held con- 
trol of the main positions of leadership. 
These were at times held only by ter- 
rorizing the remainder of the group. 
The group leaders were in a position to 
gain control of certain materials and to 
conduct extensive black-market activi- 
ties. It was essentially a dominance 
hierarchy with the leaders getting the 
main share of the profits and little, if 
any of these, finding their way back to 
the membership. The members of the 
outgroup in this relation were con- 
tented with the fact that they were 
receiving more than the unafhliated 
people in the camp. There was even 
less intergroup cooperation than intra- 
group activity. The camp committee, 
composed of a representative of each 
group, was a battle ground. Every 
trick was used to gain advantage. 
Strength figures were falsified and 
group needs misstated. Decisions were 
carried out only when it suited the 
whim of individual groups to do so. 
Cooperation between groups was based 
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on transitory alliances arising out of dis- 
cussions in the committee. These poorly 
organized, quasi-anarchistic groupings 
were to evolve into the most construc- 
tive forces in the camp. 

A number of factors operated to weld 
these groups into functional social or- 
ganizations. Some stemmed directly 
from the UNRRA administration which 
was aware that Zionism was the unique 
dynamic social force that operated in a 
constructive way within the camp. 
This fact, combined with the fact that 
well organized groups make for easier 
administration, led to the encourage- 
ment of group development. The 
method used to attain this end dealt 
largely, but not exclusively, with the 
distribution of supplies. Clothing, for 
example, was distributed through the 
group to the individual group members, 
although close check was kept on the 
intragroup distribution. Each group 
was also entitled to a building of its 
own. Perhaps the most important 
single contribution made to group inte- 
gration was the establishment of sep- 
arate kitchens for each group. Because 
of the great social importance of food 
within the camp, this resulted in an 
ever present responsibility placed on the 
group leadership. People performed 
constructive work for their group and 
pride in the group kitchen was the first 
strong sign of group identification. 
Further, the UNRRA staff operated to 
achieve group integration by thrusting 
upon the group the responsibility for 
the behavior of its individual members. 
Groups were forced to restrain mani- 
festations of antisocial behavior on the 
part of individual members upon threat 
of revocation of administrative recog- 
nition of the group. This, incidentally, 
resulted in great social pressures on 
individuals and made antisocial be- 
havior actually detrimental to the satis- 
faction of individual needs. 
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More important than the administra- 
tion’s contributions to the development 
of functional social units was the 
ideological factor. It was this factor 
which made the group responsible for 
training its membership for life in 
Palestine. This training included voca- 


tional preparation, instruction in the 
Hebrew language, history and _ litera- 
ture, and indoctrination in the politi- 
cal ideology with which the group 
Around these points, 
activity programs de- 


identified itself. 
organized group 

veloped and definite goals 
Programs and goals varied with the 
ideology of the group. In addition, 
outside (Palestinian) political agencies 
brought their influence to bear and 
exerted great pressure in welding the 
groups into functional units. 


were set. 


Group AfrMOSPHERES AND INDIVIDUAL 
BEHAVIOR 

The great initial similarity in indi- 
vidual behavior and in group functions 
and organization has been noted. Dur- 
ing the course of the study, however, 
major changes in individual behavior 
as well as in group functioning oc- 
curred. Of the six groups in the camp, 
two will be chosen for intensive analy- 
These were the groups that were 
the most developed at the end of the 
period of observation. They had radi- 
cally different political ideologies, de- 
veloped different social organizations, 
and the individuals within them, despite 
an initial (overt) similarity, had de- 
veloped very different behavior patterns. 

Group alliances on the part of indi- 
viduals were formed early in the study. 
During the period of group formation, 
tended to orient toward 
groups having the ideology they found 
most Many individuals, 
however, joined groups for more super- 
ficial fact that a 
prewar friend was a member, or that 


S1S. 


individuals 
acceptable. 


reasons such as the 
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they felt that they would receive greater 
immediate benefits from that group in 
the form of more food or better sleep- 
ing accommodations. At first there was 
a small amount of shifting, but after the 
initial formative period there was little 
intergroup movement. 

The two groups to be subjected to a 
more intensive analysis will be desig- 
nated as Group A and Group B. Group 
A adhered to the extreme right wing of 
the Zionist organization. It believed 
that the goal of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine could be achieved solely through 
the force of arms. No other method 
was to be considered. They were pre- 
pared (ideologically) to fight the British 
Empire, the combined Arab population 
of the Middle East, and if necessary the 
whole strength of the United Nations— 
all at once. Their attitude towards the 
Anglo-American Commission on Pales- 
tine, for exaraple, was one that allowed 
for tire-slashing and inflammatory anti- 
British slogans—despite the general de- 
sire of the Jewish Agency to make a 
favorable impression on this commis- 
sion. It is largely from this group that 
the terrorist bands in Palestine spring. 
Their philosophy was militaristic, im- 
perialistic, intolerant of minorities (such 
as the Arab population of Palestine) 
and _ ultra-nationalistic. Their songs 
and slogans reflected these ideals. 

In accordance with its ideology, this 
group developed into a military society. 
The group leaders formed an officer 
hierarchy. They were to command 
(theoretically) implicit obedience. The 
leaders were superimposed upon the 
group by the outside agency represent- 
ing this political party among the DPs 
in Italy. The individual members were 
responsible to the leadership who, in 
turn, were responsible to this outside 
In the case of grievances 
against the leadership, unless they 
actually became strong enough to dis- 


agency. 
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rupt the whole group, there was no pos- 
sibility of redress. The group educa- 
tional program concerned itself largely 
with military training. Study of the 
Hebrew language and of group ideo- 
logical indoctrination was also stressed. 
The “individuality” of members was 
encouraged. Thus, when an individual 
worked, he was able to keep the money 
he earned and allowed to spend it as he 
pleased. He was not accountable to 
anybody. Goods, such as clothing, that 
were distributed to the group, were dis- 
tributed among the members by lot. 
The officers had the first choice before 
the intragroup distribution. Only in 
exceptional cases, and then upon the 
insistence of the UNRRA administra- 
tion, was the need of an individual con- 
sidered in these distributions. After 
distributions, there was usually much 
dissatisfaction and many complaints 
were received (often secretly) by the 
camp administration. 

Group B was very different. 


They 


were a left wing group whose goal was 


to build a socialist state in Palestine. 
Their immediate aim was to prepare 
themselves for life on the collective 
farms of Palestine. Their group organi- 
zation was on a democratic basis. The 
leadership was chosen at a general 
meeting of the group. The leaders were 
entitled to no special privileges for their 
work. Major decisions were decided at 
a meeting of the group. It was the task 
of the leadership to implement these 
decisions. The leadership was respon- 
sible to the group. The group had the 
power to change its leadership and, 
upon several occasions, exercised this 
power. The group was organized on 
collective lines. If an individual worked 
and was paid for this work, the money 
he earned went into the group treasury. 
The clothes received in a general camp 
distribution were issued strictly on the 
basis of the needs of individuals as 
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determined in a general meeting. There 
was almost no black market activity 
carried on by this group compared to 
the great amount of black market sales 
made by individuals in Group A. On 
the few occasions where there were 
black market transactions in Group B 
it was done on a group basis with the 
profits going into the group treasury. 
After a clothing distribution, although 
the individual members may have com- 
plained about the quantity and quality 
of goods received by their group, no 
expression of dissatisfaction concerning 
the intragroup distribution was noted. 

The program of this group was aimed 
mainly at vocational training. True, 
military training was not neglected. 
Nevertheless, it played a minor role. 
Arrangements were made with local 
Italian artisans and peasants to learn 
stone masonry, fishing and farming. 
Studies included not only Hebrew but 
European history and Marxism. AI- 
though the members of this group were 
thought to be “naive” by many people 
in the camp, they were generally re- 
spected and given positions of responsi- 
bility. Thus, when the camp police 
ceased being a political pork barrel and 
became a responsible function, one of 
the members of the collective group, a 
former partisan officer, was the unani- 
mous choice of the camp committee for 
the post of police chief. 

Not only did the social organization 
of the two groups follow different pat- 
terns of development, but the behavior 
of individuals within the groups also 
differed. This comparison can be made 
because the size of the groups was 
approximately the same (between 80 
and go members in each), the age range 
about the same and ratio of men to 
women similar. We have already indi- 
cated the great similarity between the 
behavior of individuals during the 
initial period of observation. Despite a 
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strong adhesiveness within both groups, 
the interrelations among individuals 
differed. 

Aggressiveness persisted as the main 
and almost exclusive mode of adjust- 
ment among the members of Group A. 
The aggression, however, was no longer 
identical with the aggression of the 
early period. Whereas the early aggres- 
sion was chaotic, ill-directed and non- 
adaptive, under the influence of group 
conditions the aggressive behavior was 
more channelized. Instead of vague 
general threats being issued, planned 
aggressions were projected. These were 
sometimes effective as problem-solving 
devices, although most frequently they 
were unsuccessful. An example of this 
type of behavior may be shown in an 
incident in which a number of DPs 
were to leave the camp to go to a special 
training center. The individuals of 
Group A did not turn in all their equip- 
ment and were told that unless they did 
so they could not leave. At this, they 
did not give way to tantrums or re- 
criminations; instead, they stated that 
if they did not leave they would prevent 
anybody else from leaving by overturn- 
ing the trucks. In this way they hoped 
to delay the departure of the other 
groups and to win over their support, 
forcing the administration to reach a 
compromise. The plan wiis realistic and 
might well have succeeded but for the 
united resistance of the other groups. 

In the behavior of the individuals of 
Group B, aggressive and threat behavior 
became less and less frequent as time 
went on. It did not disappear com- 
pletely from their behavioral repertoire 
but was used almost exclusively as an 
adjustive form of behavior. They were 
capable of greater flexibility than were 


the members of Group A. Their ap- 


proach was characterized by a willing- 


ness to the realities of a 


situation and to modify their behavior 


appreciate 
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to elicit the most adaptive response in 
terms of the objective reality. 

The behavior of the individuals 
within the two groups varied, as did the 
behavior of a single individual from 
time to time. However, the changes in 
behavior clearly expressed the difference 
in the political atmospheres within the 
two groups. Thus, it would be valid to 
generalize that the members of Group 
A remained quarrelsome, aggressive 
and generally emotionally unstable. 
Members of Group B, by contrast, 
seemed to become more emotionally 
stable, with a larger repertoire of be- 
havior patterns to rely upon, and with 
definitely less aggressiveness character- 
izing their responses.* 


SUMMARY AND Discussion 

This study presented evidence of the 
development of adaptive behavior in a 
group of Jewish Displaced Persons in 
an UNRRA camp in Southern Italy. 

Upon arrival at the camp, the DPs 
presented a homogeneous picture of dis- 
organized social behavior characterized 
by persistent non-adaptive aggression. 
For example, when making some need 
known to the camp authorities, any 
frustration of the immediate fulfillment 
of this need would elicit shouting, tem- 
per tantrums, pleading and even threats. 
The threats were of several kinds rang- 
ing from threats of direct physical 
violence to hurled 
crimiriately against remote governments 
and institutions. The fact that this 
form of behavior at no time gained the 


accusations indis- 


*An interesting fact may be noted regarding 
the attitude toward sex in each group. In Group 
A, the frequenting of brothels was commun 
among unmarried males. In Group B this prac 

liscovered and fr upon. Ideo 
advanced for this. Their 


f concern to them 


tic was ¢ »wned 


logical 


sexual frustration was a sourc 


reasons were 


»f group discussion. 
some 


and at times was the subject 


Nevertheless, contrary to the expectations of 


theorists, they were the better adjusted and less 


uggressive individuals. 
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desired goal did not in itself, bring 
about any alteration of the pattern. 

The formation of groups made it 
possible to study the effectiveness of 
group ideologies in modifying individ- 
ual modes of adjustment. The groups 
were formed by the individuals them- 
selves without interference by the camp 
administration except to encourage their 
formation. The groups were organized 
along political lines and tended to re- 
flect the political diversity of the Zionist 
movement. 

The two most developed groups were 
chosen for study. The ideology of one 
group was militaristic, imperialistic, 
intolerant of minorities and ultrana- 
tionalistic. The ideology of the other 
group was socialistic and collectivistic. 
Although the behavior of individuals 
in both groups became more adaptive, 
definite differences in the adjustive be- 
havior patterns developed. Aggressive 
behavior continued to dominate the 
behavior of the members of the first 
group; the members of the second 
group developed a behavior repertoire, 
group identification and appeared to be 
more stable emotionally. 

Two hypotheses may be advanced to 
account for these differences in behavior 
development. One hypothesis proposes 
an explanation in terms of differences 
in individual basic personality.” The 
other explains behavior differences in 
terms of differences in the social ideo- 
logical environment. 

The first hypothesis states that indi- 
viduals tended to join the group whose 
ideology most closely resembled their 
own personalities. These choices might 
have been made on the unconscious 
level and the individual could have 
been unaware of the basis for the choice. 
Thus, individuals with a great amount 


of aggression in their basic personality 


5 The question of basic personality differences 
has been raised by Dashiel (2). 
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structure would gravitate toward the 
group with the aggressive ideology. 
Actually, little evidence was found in 
support of this hypothesis. It was noted 
that the choice of groups was appar- 
ently made on such superficial bases as 
the type of living quarters available. 
This evidence, however, may not be 
construed as invalidating the hypothe- 
sis. If the choice were truly uncon- 
scious, the apparent reasons for the 
choice were merely rationalizations. 

Although a crucial test cannot be 
made of the foregoing hypothesis be- 
cause the exigencies of camp adminis- 
tration did not permit of individual 
personality study, several factors con- 
tribute to make it of doubtful explana- 
tory value. First among these is the 
fact that individuals joining groups 
had, in the initial stages, only the most 
fragmentary information of the ideolo- 
gies which vould become dominant in 
the group. ' Despite this, there were 
very few shiftings of group affiliation. 
It appeared that most individuals, no 
matter what the personality structure, 
found it extremely difficult to leave one 
group and affiliate with another. Sec- 
ondly, an examination of the compo- 
sition of the contrasted groups reveals 
a remarkable similarity in the back- 
ground of experience of the individuals 
comprising their memberships. The 
age range, the socioeconomic history, 
the place of origin and the wartime 
experiences were almost identical. It 
would be surprising under such con- 
ditions of homogeneity of background 
to find a sharp dichotomy in individual 
personality structure. 

The hypothesis concerning the influ- 
ence of group ideology appears to offer 
the more parsimonious explanation. 
As has been demonstrated, the political 
ideology of the group directly influ- 
enced the social atmosphere. Through 
the medium of the social atmosphere, 
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certain forms of behavior were encour- 
aged while other forms of behavior 
were made detrimental to the individ- 
ual. Thus, in the socialistic group, 
criticisms of group policy were encour- 
aged (under certain conditions) and 
the individual learned to plan construc- 
tively and to feel a_ responsibility 
toward the group. In the militaristic 
group, the individual had no oppor- 
tunity to aid in group planning and his 
problems were essentially individual 
ones with little concern for group wel- 
fare. The fact that the ideology of one 
of the groups required the collectiviza- 
tion of money had a profound effect on 
the values of the individual. Prestige 
was achieved in terms of contribution 
to the group and not in terms of indi- 
vidual wealth. Contributions could be 
made in terms of money earned by 
working for the camp administration or 
in terms of unpaid work for the group. 
Because the group treasury could not 
afford such individual adventures as 
visits to brothels or the courting of 
“loose women,” the moral standards 
came to differ from the group where 
individual earnings could be applied to 
these activities. Individual differences 
within the groups were noted. A per- 
son belonging to a group where it was 
not mandatory to give his earnings to 
the group would spend them on cig- 
arettes, on brothels, or even save his 


money. One individual spent all his 
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money buying plumbing tools for he 
had heard these were scarce in Pales- 
tine. Thus, individual personality dif- 
ferences may have played a role in 
shaping individual behavior but they 
operated only within the framework 
provided by the group atmosphere. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


MMPI PERFORMANCE AND INSULIN SHOCK THERAPY * 


BY ABRAHAM CARP + 


U.S. Veteran’s Hospital, Ft. Custer, and University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


s part of a comprehensive study of psy- 
A chological test performance and insulin 
shock treatment (IST), the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) was 
presented before and after IST to a group of 
hospitalized schizophrenic patients. On the 
basis of test performance an attempt was 
made to answer the following three questions: 

1. Are there any significant differences be- 
tween pre- and post-treatment performance? 

2. Are changes related to clinical status 
(improved vs. unimproved) after treatment? 

3. Are there any relationships between 
pre-treatment test scores and response to 
treatment? 

A full discussion of IST as given to these 
patients, the selection of patients for treat- 
ment, and the criterion of improvement 
may be found in an earlier paper by the 
author (1). 

Norms for the MMPI are provided for the 
following personality scales: Hypochondriasis 
(Hs), Depression (D), Hysteria (Hy), Psy- 
chopathic Deviate (Pd), Masculinity, Femi- 
ninity (M-F), Paranoia (Pa), Psychasthenia 
(Pt), Schizophrenia (Sc), and Hypomania 
(Ma). Three validity scales have also been 
developed: question mark (?), Lie (L), and 
the F scale (4). This latter scale consists of 
64 items that are very infrequently answered 

*Published with permission of the Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration, who assumes 
no responsibility for the opinions expressed or 
conclusions drawn by the author. 

+The writer gratefully acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to H. F. Hunt, Q. McNemar and 
C. P. Stone of Stanford University and to R. E. 
Kantor, Chief Psychologist, V.A. Hospital, Palo 
Alto, California. 
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in the abnormal direction by normal subjects. 
The clinical significance of the F scale is not 
entirely clear, but, in a way, it may reflect a 
tendency of the subject to say “bad” things 
about himself. High F scores are associated 
with “artificially” elevated scores on the per- 
sonality scales. It has been reported, how- 
ever, by the authors of the test (4, p. 8), and 
in other studies, that psychotic patients tend 
to have validly high F scores which differ- 
entiate significantly between psychotic and 
non-psychotic patients (2, 3, 6, 7, 8). Since 
our experience confirms these findings, high 
F scores have not been considered invalidat- 
ing in the present study. The most recent 
scale, K (9), has been described as a sup- 
pressor variable. K corrects for temporary 
attitudes towards the test taking situation and 
provides more “valid” scores on the person- 
ality scales to which the K correction applies. 
K is similar to the L scale in that it is related 
to a defensive attitude which artificially 
lowers the “true” score. Corrected norms are 
provided for interpreting scores on the Hs, 
Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma scales in accordance with 
the magnitude of K. Since the clinical 
validity of the “K” correction has not yet 
been demonstrated, the present study em- 
ploys both the uncorrected and corrected 
scores. A discussion of the clinical validity 
of the K correction can be found in articles 
by Meehl (6) and Hunt et al. (9). All scores 
reported here are T scores as reported in the 
manual (4) with normal groups having a 
mean of 50 and sigma of 10 on each scale. 


METHOD 
Sample 
Forty-one patients completed the MMPI 
both before and after treatment. Four of 
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TABLE 1 


MMPI Sampte CHARACTERISTICS 


Total Sample 
(N=37) 
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Unimproved Group 
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Sigma 
Mean 
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these records were rejected as invalid because 
The 


Charac- 


of high question mark or L scores. 
sample thus consists of 37 patients. 
teristics of the sample for age in years, educa- 
tion in years, length of illness in months, 
number of 
comas are presented in Table 1 for the total 


er treatment days, and number of 


sample and for the improved and unim- 
proved sub-groups. 

The last line of the table presents the ¢ test 
for the significance of the difference between 
the 


improved and unimproved sub-groups 


for the sample characteristic. The improved 
sub-group was significantly younger and had 
been ill a shorter period of time than the 
unimproved. Young age and short length of 
illness are well recognized favorable prog 


nostic indicators. 
RESULTS 
Pre- and post-treatment scores: 


Table 2 


standard deviations, the differences between 


presents the mean T-scores, the 


the means of pre- and post-treatment scores, 
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and the critical ratios for the significance of 
the difference for the validity and personality 
scales. Statistically significant differences 
(p<.o5) occur on the F, Hs, Pd, Pa, Pt, Sc, 
and Ma scales. Except for Hs, these are the 
scales reported to be particularly elevated in 
schizophrenia (8). The K correction reduces 
somewhat the absolute size of the differences 
without appreciably altering the individual 
significance. The differences, for 
validity scales L and K, are all in the expected 


except 


TAB 


Mean CHances Foi 


UNI 


IMPROVED 
(N=15) 
MEAN 


¢ 
ot 


direction lowered scores after treatment. 
The height and shape of the post-treatment 
profiles suggest reduced symptomatic disturb 
ance after treatment. 

In order to estimate the clinical significance 
of the individual changes on the MMPI, two 
psychologists! with previous experience in 
interpreting MMPI profiles rated the two 
profiles for each patient as to degree of 
psychological adjustment indicated by the 
MMPI. All ratings were “blind,” each rater 
worked independently and the profiles were 
coded so that the raters did not know which 
was the post-treatment profile. The MMPI 


1H. F. Hunt and W. A. Cass served as MMPI 


raters 


(N= 
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signs used by the raters in making their judg- 
ments were not made explicit but were simi- 
lar to the signs reported by Meehl (8) and 
others (2, 6) as indicative of a psychosis. The 
raters were instructed as follows: 


Each pair of MMPI profiles was obtained from 
the same individual, one before and one after 
IST. If one profile indicates in comparison with 
the other a better psychological adjustment, rate 
it “better.” If there is no difference between the 
two profiles or if you are unable to interpret any 
difference that is present, rate both profiles “same.” 
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For the 37 ratings, there were 29 agree- 
ments with 21 post-treatment profiles rated 
as better, 5 rated the same, and 3 rated worse. 
Five cases rated as better by Rater A were 
rated same by Rater B; of two cases rated 
same by Rater A one was rated better and 
one worse by Rater B, and one case rated 
worse by Rater A was rated better by Rater B. 
Considering only those cases where there is 
complete agreement between the two raters, 
72 per cent are rated as better adjusted after 
treatment, 11 per cent as less well adjusted, 
and 17 per cent as unchanged. On the whole, 
the clinical ratings confirm the group com- 
parisons in that most post-treatment profiles 
were judged as showing improvement. 
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Test Change and Improvement: 

To bring out the relationship between 
score changes on the MMPI and post-treat- 
ment clinical status, the total MMPI sample 
was divided into two sub-groups, improved 
and unimproved. There are 15 improved 
and 22 unimproved patients in the sample. 
Table 3 gives the mean score change on each 
scale for the two sub-groups and the ¢ value 
for the significance of the difference between 
the mean changes. Significant differences 
(P<.05) between the two groups occur for 
the validity scales L and K, the Ma scale, and 
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to interpret since there appears to be no 
obvious reason why the unimproved group 
should become less hypochondriacal. On the 
Sc, Pt, Pa, Hy, Hs, and F scales the improved 
group shows a greater decrease but the dif 
ferences are not statistically significant. 

It should be borne in mind too, that 
although differences between the two groups 
on these scales are statistically significant, 
there is considerable overlap between distribu- 
tions of changes for the two groups; also the 
clinical significance of the changes is not 
established by the statistical significance. A 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF 


MEAN Pre-TrEATMENT MMPI Scores For IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 


Sus-GrouPs 


MEAN Prt 
IMPROVED 
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Hs scale. On the L and K 
scales the improved group shows an increase 


the 


the corrected 


in score while unimproved remains 
about the same. This increase in score may 
reflect a the 


part of the patients since scales contain items 


more optimistic viewpoint on 
relating to personal excellence and an opti- 
These attitudes 
On 
Ma both groups show a drop in score but 
the 
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mistic view of one’s status. 


appeal consistent with improvement. 


the drop is greater for mproved sub- 
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is difficult 


groups. improved group 


a large drop in score. This change 
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chi square test between ratings of improve- 
ment as discussed in the previous section and 
actual improvement was insignificant (less 
than one) indicating that the raters could not 
differentiate between improved and unim- 
proved on the basis of test changes. 


Pre-treatment Score and Response to 

Treatment: 

Table 4 gives the mean pre-treatment scores 
for the improved and unimproved subgroups. 
Pre-treatment differences are significant be- 
tween the two subgroups for the K, F, Pa, 


Pt, and Sc scales group. Table 5 presents the 
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distributions for these 4 scales. Except for 
the K scale, high or maladjusted scores prior 
to treatment are indicative of a favorable 
response to treatment. Particularly on the 
Pt and Sc scales, the distributions indicate 
that the presence of low scores on the scales 
is an unfavorable sign rather than the pres- 
ence of high scores is a favorable one. 


Discussion 


The results of this study of the MMPI and 
insulin treatment are rather difficult to inter- 
pret because of our limited knowledge of the 
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The greater changes of the improved sub- 
group on the MMPI scales are rather difficult 
to interpret. The increase in L and K 
appears consistent in that both scales contain 
items relating to “optimism” and as such 
might reflect the development of a more 
optimistic attitude in improved patients. It 
would appear to be reasonably simple to con- 
firm this hypothesis by using specific attitude 
scales such as the Hildreth Feeling-Attitude 
Scales (5) which are more direct measures of 
optimism. The greater decrease in Ma is 
consonant with this hypothesis but the greater 


TABLE 5 


DisTRIBUTION OF Pre-TREATMENT Scores FOR IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED SuB-GRoUPS 


K Scare 
Imp. UNIMP. 


OCALE 


Score UnNIMP. 


35-39 
49-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-04 
65-69 


XXXX 


XXXXX 
XX 


70-74 
5-79 X xX 
XXX 


80-84 XXXXXX 
Ks 79 
go~ 


XX 


meaning and behavioral correlates of MMPI 
performance. In sorting MMPI cards, the 
subject admits or denies the truth or falsity 
of a variety of statements about himself. 
Though the patient’s sortings may be unre- 
liable as statements of fact, they reflect the 
patient’s attitudes or beliefs (or the impres- 
sions he wishes to create) at the time of 
taking the test. In this sense the MMPI may 
be considered as tapping verbal “symptoms” 
characteristic of the diagnostic groups indi- 
cated in the titles of the separate scales. 

In general, scores on all the MMPI scales 
are lower after insulin treatment, particularly 
for the F, Pd, Pa, Pt and Sc scales which are 
generally elevated in psychoses. One effect 
of insulin treatment appears to be marked 
reduction in verbal symptoms, especially those 
verbal symptoms most characteristic of psy- 
patients. 


chotic 


XXXXXXX 


Sc SCaLe 
Imp. UNIMp. 


Pr ScALE 
Imp. Unimpe 





XX 
XXXXX 
XX XXXXXXX 


xX 
XXXXXX 
X XX .X 


XX 
XXXX 
X 2 X XX 

X X XXX 
XXXXX X 
XX 

X 

XXX XXXXXX XXXX 


decrease for the unimproved group on Hs+K 
cannot be explained on this basis. 

Hales and Simon (2) present data on 10 
improved and 10 unimproved patients fol- 
lowing IST. Their sample had been ill a 
longer period of time and had had previous 
IST. The changes in their improved sub- 
group are comparable to the present study 
but their unimproved group differs from the 
present study in showing increases in score 
rather than losses following treatment. 

As with the Wechsler-Bellevue (1), the 
relationship between pre-treatment score and 
response to treatment appears more meaning 
ful than the changes produced by treatment. 
The statistically significant relationship be- 
tween high Pt and Sc pre-treatment scores 
and clinical improvement may be, interpreted 
as indicating that admitting emotional dis- 
turbance and the presence of “schizophrenic” 
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is a favorable prognostic sign. 
patients with low 


symptoms 
Possibly, schizophrenic 
scores on these scales—patients who do not 
readily admit, or deny, the presence of schizo- 
phrenic symptoms—are “more adjusted” to 
their illness, have become adapted to “living 
Conversely, high scores 
among schizophrenic patients may indicate 
a recognition of the fact that they are “dif- 
ferent”—that they continue to “struggle with 
the psychotic Such a struggle 
would be a favorable prognostic sign. A 
similar interpretation might be given the high 
F and low K. Further research on the MMPI 
and clinical ratings of such patient charac- 


as a schizophrenic.” 


pre cess,” 


teristics as anxiety, readiness to admit symp- 


toms, and degree of “institutionalization” 
may provide further evidence concerning this 
hypothesis. 
Hale and Simon (3) are in 
that pre-treatment 


with response to 


agreement 
high scores 


favorable 


in finding 

are associated 

treatment. 
SUMMARY 


For several: of the MMPI 
significantly 


scales the mean 
post-treatment score is lower 
than the These 
differences are particularly marked for the 
F, Pd, Pa, Pt and Sc scales 


is accompanied by post-treatment increase in 


mean pre-treatment score. 


Improvement 


the L, K, and corrected Hs scales and de 
crease in Ma. The improved sub-group has 


significantly higher pre-treatment scores on 


ABRAHAM Carp 


the F, Pt, and Sc scales and lower scores on 
the K scale. 
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TEST OF CERTAIN ASSUMPTIONS REGARDING FIGURE DRAWING 
ANALYSIS 


BY SEYMOUR FISHER anp RHODA FISHER 
Elgin State Hospital 


INTRODUCTION 

HE increasing use of figure drawings in 
‘T ctinical evaluations and measuring vari- 
ous aspects of personality makes it important 
to test empirically some of the assumptions 
and speculations that have been stated re- 
garding figure drawing interpretation. Little 
is stated explicitly in the literature regarding 
figure drawing interpretation and in the 
clinical setting this technique of personality 
analysis is a rather intuitive procedure based 
partially on general clinical experience and 
partially on a kind of figure drawing lore. 
The most detailed and explicit exposition of 
figure drawing analysis published to date is 
Machever’s Personality Projection in the 
Drawing of the Human Figure. 

The present project is designed to test a 
few of the more explicitly stated assumptions 
in Machover’s work which seem also to have 
rather The two 
assumptions selected for study are as follows: 
(1) Machover implies and it is currently be- 
lieved by many that the detection of strong 
paranoid attitudes and paranoid pathology 
in figure drawings is not too difficult. In- 


wide clinical acceptance. 


deed, Machover gives throughout her book 
various detailed criteria by which one may 


pick out “paranoid signs.” An attempt has 
been made here to find out if strong paranoid 
trends can be picked out from figure draw- 
ings on a blind basis by trained observers. 
(2) Machover further implies and it is also 
accepted by various clinicians that one can 
almost by direct inspection “feel” or perceive 
the expression in a figure drawing face or 
perhaps the attitude in a figure drawing 
stance. She indicates that in drawing a 
figure the subject unconsciously puts into the 
facial expression and into the stance certain 
feelings and attitudes that are significant for 
understanding that individual’s view of him- 
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self and in understanding his orientation 
toward others. It has been attempted here 
to determine how much agreement there is 
among different observers in evaluating facial 
expression and figure stance. 

The present study actually has the follow- 
ing goals: (1) To determine if one can 
objectively detect paranoid trends in figure 
drawings. (2) To determine much 
agreement there is in evaluating figure draw- 
ing facial expression and figure drawing 
stance. (3) To determine if a group of 
raters with special training in figure draw 
ing analysis show greater agreement with 
each other in evaluating facial expression 
and stance than do untrained raters. 


how 


EVALUATION OF PARANOID TRENDS 
Method 


Thirty-two figure drawings were selected 
to be evaluated. These drawings were all 
secured from patients twenty to forty-five 
years of age who had been diagnosed as 
paranoid schizophrenics by a psychiatric staff 
and who had also been independently diag- 
nosed as paranoid schizophrenics in terms 
of such test criteria as those in the Rorschach 
and TAT. The drawings were originally 
secured with these instructions: “Draw a full 
length picture of a person.” When the 
patient had completed this first drawing he 
was told, “Now draw a full length picture 
of a person of the opposite sex.” In each 
case only one of the two drawings obtained 
was used in the various experimental rating 
procedures. This was the drawing of the 
figure of the same sex as the subject who 
had drawn it. 

To ascertain the objectivity of the detec- 
tion of paranoid trends in figure drawings, 
two separate procedures were followed. First, 
from Machover’s book six separate criteria 
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of the “paranoid” were culled. These cri- 
teria were those on which Machover seemed 
to place special emphasis, and which she im- 
combinations be 

Then, 
had had 


plied should in various 


associated with paranoid drawings. 


individual raters, each whom 
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A second approach was attempted by 
asking three raters, who also had had at 
least a year of experience in figure drawing 
interpretation but who did not know the 
diagnostic background of the experimental 
subjects, to pick out from the thirty-two 


ears. 


TABLE 1 


FINAl 


LARGE 
GRANDIOSE 
FiGure 


Eye 


SuByECT EMPHASIS 


SPEARED 
FINGERS 


ALLOCATION OF Positive PARANOID SIGNS TO THE INDIVIDUAL DRAWINGS 


Tora. 
NUMBER OF 
PosiTIVE 
SIGNs 


LARGE 
Heap 


LARGE 
Ears 


Ricip 
STANCE 
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more than a year of experience in figure 
drawing interpretation and who had full 
knowledge that all of the drawings had been 
obtained from paranoid schizophrenics, inde- 
pendently decided for each drawing which 
of the 


present or absent. 


given “paranoid signs” used was 


The six “paranoid signs” 
used were (1) eye emphasis, (2) large 
grandiose figure, (3) speared fingers, (4) 


large head, (5) rigid stance, and (6) large 


drawings those which they thought showed 
“strong paranoid These ratings 
were purely of a qualitative impressionistic 


kind. 


trends.” 


Results 


The two raters who evaluated the pres- 
ence or absence of the six “paranoid signs” 
agreed in eighty percent of their judgments. 
It should be emphasized that before under- 
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taking the ratings the two judges had held 
several discussions regarding their criteria 
and had sought to test the commonality of 
their frames of reference by a preliminary 
evaluation of several illustrative cases. The 
twenty percent of disagreement between the 
judges was well scattered over the entire six 
“signs” and did not involve any one of them 
particularly. A compromise of these differ- 
ences in judgment was made at a later point 
during discussion in which each rater pre- 
sented his point of view and a new joint 
reached. As can be seen in 
Table 1, only a limited number of the para 


decision was 
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were paranoid; whereas another judge felt 
that 65 percent of the drawings were para- 
noid. Even the two raters agreeing most 
with each other concur in only 43 percent 
of the cases. 

It is interesting to compare the results 
obtained from the analysis based on indi- 
vidual “paranoid signs” and the results ob- 
tained from overall impressionistic ratings. 
The amount of agreement between these two 
methods of analysis is quite limited. One 
of the impressionistic raters did include in 
his choice of paranoids 84 percent of those 
drawings which were positive for three or 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF 


Raters’ Susyective EvaLuaTions oF PARANoID TRENDS IN THE DRAWINGS AND 


CoMPARISON OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN RATERS 





Rater 1 

Rater 2 

Rater 3 

Agreement of Rater 1 with Rater 2 
Agreement of Rater 1 with Rater 3 
Agreement of Rater 2 with Rater 3 
Common Agreement Among the 3 Raters 





here 
seemed to satisfy the Machover criteria listed 
above. Indeed, if one arbitrarily assumes 
that the presence of three “paranoid signs” 
is the critical indicative point, only thirteen 
of the thirty-two records fall into the para- 
noid category. 

Because such a rating of isolated signs 
might easily be criticized for its atomism 
and failure to use total clinical impression, 
the second kind of more impressionistic 
evaluation of the drawings was secured. 

This total impressionistic approach is no 
more successful in detecting “the paranoid 
than is the detailed “sign” ap- 
proach. Thus, three raters agree in only 
18 percent of the drawings they designate 
as paranoid. There is only 15 percent of 
agreement among the three judges as to 
who are the non-paranoids. The raters 
differ widely as to the number of drawings 
they each identify as being paranoid. One 
judge felt that 37 percent of the drawings 


noid schizophrenic drawings used 


drawing 


Per Cent JupGED 
Non-PaRANOID 


Per Cent JUDGED 
PARANOID 





37 63 
65 35 
59 41 
43 18 
28 25 
28 28 
18 15 





more of the “paranoid signs.” However, 40 
percent of the same rater’s choice of para- 
noids fell in the category of those with less 
than three signs. 


TABLE 3 


CoMPARISONS OF THE AGREEMENT OF THE 
Susyective Ratincs oF Paranorw TRENDS 
WITH THE “PARANOID SIGN” 
EVALUATIONS 


Per Cent 

or Raters’ 

CHOICES OF 
PARANOIDs” PARANOIDS 
EVALUATED Nor AGREEING 

BY THE RATERS WITH THE “SIGN 
as PARANOID® EVALUATIONS” 


Per Cent 
or “SIGN 


RATERS 





Rater 84 47 
Rater 76 52 
Rater 30 67 





* The “sign paranoids” refer to all those draw- 
ings which were positive for three or more of 
the “paranoid signs.” 
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The total character of these results suggests 
that without external cues and information 
the detection of paranoid trends in figure 
drawings is very difficult unreliable. 
Since all of the drawings used here were 
obtained from paranoid schizophrenics who 
should represent an extreme of the paranoid 
continuum, one might conjecture that the 
evaluation of paranoid trends in other clini- 
cal groups would be even more haphazard 


and 


and unreliable. 
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There was later a definite problem in com- 
paring the descriptive adjectives used by the 


different raters and deciding whether these 
adjectives were synonymous or not. An 
effort was made to handle this difficulty by 
having two judges jointly evaluate in each 
instance whether the adjectives used were 
significantly different in meaning. Differ- 
ences of opinion were resolved by discussion, 
and the orientation was constantly in the 
direction of looseness of interpretation rather 


TABLE 4 


Mean AGREEMENT BETWEEN Patrep INpIvipuAL RATERS OF THE SAME TRAINING LEVEL AND 
DirFERENT TRAINING LEvELS IN EvALuaTING FaciaL Expression AND Ficure STANCE 


RATERS 


Psychologist vs. Psychologist 


Psychiatrist vs. Psychiatrist 
Stenographer vs. Stenographer 
Psychologist vs. Psychiatrist 
Psychologist vs. Stenographer 
Psychiatrist vs. Stenographer 


Factat Expression AND 


STAN( 


EVALUATION OF 


Method 


In the 
attempt was made to find out if 


study an 
the facial 


second phase of this 
expression and stance of figure drawings can 
be reliably described or interpreted. Is there 
any consistency in the way different trained 
clinicians perceive or evaluate facial expres- 
sion and stance Certainly the assumption 
is now rather widespread that one can reli- 
ably define such expression. Machover writes 
with considerable assurance about the relia- 
bility of the 

Each of the raters used during this phase 


the thirty- 


interpretation of facial expression. 


of the study was presented with 


two drawings and told to make two judg 
ments regarding each of them. First, the 


rater was to examine the face and in a brief 


phrase to describe 


Then he 


the expression he felt 
to be present. was asked to evaluat 

the stance or posture of the figure and like 
wise to describe it in a phrase or a few words. 
Preliminary examples were presented to each 
that they 


kind of 


of the judges so would have a 


clear idea of the evaluations they 


were to make. 


FactaL EXPRESSION STANCE 


11.3 14. 
12.0 13. 
13 Il. 
12. II. 
I $8. 
I II. 


than strictness. That is, if two adjectives or 
phrases seemed even in a general sense to be 
getting at the same idea they were considered 
to be equivaient. 

In order to establish whether psychiatric 
sophistication or psychological experience in 
figure drawing interpretation are related to 
consistency or character of such judgments, 
different raters with a variety of backgrounds 
were utilized. Thus, there were three psy- 
chologists, all of whom had had at least one 
year of experience in figure drawing inter 
pretation. There were also two psychiatrists 
who had had no training in figure drawing 
interpretation; and there were two stenog 
raphers who had had no formal training 
either in psychiatry or psychology. In this 
way, there were three levels of training or 
sophistication among the raters. 


Results 

The results in Table 4 indicate that there 
is poor agreement among the judges in their 
descriptions of both facial expression and 
stance. Average agreement among the vari 
ous raters was computed by comparing each 
judge’s ratings with each of the other judge's 
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ratings and then finding the mean of these 
individual agreements within and between 
the various categories of raters. The highest 
average of agreement between individual psy- 
chologists was 14.6 judgments out of thirty- 
two for stance description. Two of the psy- 
chologists agreed in only eight instances in 
their description of facial expression. The 
three psychologist raters showed unanimity 
regarding facial expression in only three in- 
stances; and they were unanimous about 
stance descriptions in only nine cases. Differ- 
ence of judgment predominates rather than 
agreement. As one examines in detail the 
qualitative descriptions given of the various 
drawings, one repeatedly encounters in- 
stances of complete dichotomy of evaluation. 
I!lustratively, one stance is both passive and 
aggressive; one facial expression is both sweet 
and cynical; another facial expression is sad 
and happy; and another stance is both weak 
and strong. 

The most interesting finding is that per- 
sons untrained in formal psychology (viz., 
psychiatrists and stenographers) seem to be 
no less constant in their 
appraisal of figure drawing facial expression 


acute or no less 
and stance than do psychologists with train- 
It is 
remarkable how similar the average amount 
of agreement is between individuals of the 
separate rating groups and also among the 
rating groups. The stenographers 
show on the average in their ratings of facial 
agreement 


ing in figure drawing interpretation. 


various 


expression only one point less 
with the individual psychologists than the 
individual psychologists do with each other. 
At the same time; the psychiatrists show on 
the average in their ratings of facial expres- 
sion slightly greater agreement with the indi- 
vidual psychologists than the psychologists 
If one considers those 
greatest 


do with each other. 


individual raters who showed the 
agreement between each other, one discovers 
that for facial expression the two highest in- 
stances of agreement were between psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. The two highest in- 
of agreement for stance were on the 


psychologist and a 


stances 
one hand 
stenographer and a psychologist with another 


between a 
psychologist. There is no significant tend- 
ency for the raters to show greater consist- 
ency in their judgment of one of the vari- 
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ables as compared to the other variable. 
There is equally great difficulty in consist- 
ently perceiving facial expression and stance. 

When the ratings were examined to see 
if there was any tendency for the raters’ 
agreements relative to facia! expression to 
occur on the same drawings as those in 
which they agreed with regard to stance, it 
was found that the correlation was not sig- 
nificant (+ .39 with a standard error of .16). 
Raters may tend to find the evaluation of 
facial expression easier in certain drawings 
but this does not imply that they will find 
the evaluation of stance in the same draw- 
ings to be equally easy. A further analysis 
to determine if the agreement between raters 
was greater relative to certain qualities or 
characteristics was negative. That is, the 
instances of agreement do not cluster about 
any particular adjective or phrase. Hostility, 
happiness, gloom, fear, and passivity all have 
equal representation in the instances of agree- 
ment. Inspection also indicated that there 
was no relationship between frequency of 
agreement regarding the facial expression or 
stance of given drawings and raters’ fre- 
quency of impressionistic agreement regard- 
ing the presence of strong paranoid trends 
in those drawings. This was also true when 
agreement regarding facial 
stance was compared with the number of 


expression or 


positive “paranoid signs” for each drawing. 

Altogether, the pattern of results imply 
that any personality interpretations based on 
an appraisal of facial expression or stance of 


figure drawings are essentially haphazard 
and unreliable. Furthermore, the findings 
also imply that judgments regarding stance 
and facial expression are pretty much of a 
“common type and not influenced 
significantly by the special training our clini- 
cians had. 

The preliminary data that have been de 
scribed in this paper raise doubts concerning 
the whole process of figure drawing analysis. 
It is possible that a trained clinician can 
derive some valuable cues from figure draw- 
ings; but it is important to find out the kinds 
of things that can be determined with sig- 
nificant reliability and the kinds of things 
that remain on an unreliable “hunch” level. 
In most clinical settings figure drawings are 
used in conjunction with other projective 


sense” 
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tests and the previous knowledge provided 
by these other tests makes it all too simple 
to arrive at “valid” conclusions that seem 
to be derivable alone from the figure draw- 
ings The variables that were 
selected for study here are extremely simple 
compared to some of the complex interpreta- 
tive variables which are involved in any full 
drawing analysis. Conse- 


themselves 


clinical figure 


quently, since the present results are nega- 
tive for these simple variables, there certainly 
should be doubt raised regarding the more 
complex variables. The wel] worn sentiment 


that “more research is needed in this area” 
is unusually applicable. 


SUMMARY 

1. The figure drawings of the thirty-two 
paranoid schizophrenics were evaluated by 
a detailed atomistic analysis and 
also by total 
analysis for the presence of paranoid trends; 
and it was found that the majority of these 
drawings did not fall under the category 
of paranoid in terms of the criteria implicit 


means of 


means of a impressionistic 
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in each method. Furthermore, it was found 
that the two separate methods of evaluating 
paranoid trends did not correlate. 

2. The same thirty-two drawings were also 
evaluated with regard to the figure: facial 
expression and stance. There was little 
agreement among various raters in their 
descriptions of these two figure characteristics. 

3. Psychologists with training in figure 
drawing interpretation showed no greater 
agreement among themselves in their ratings 
of expression and stance than they did with 
psychologically untrained raters, such as psy- 
chiatrists and stenographers. 

4. The total results suggest that it is pre- 
carious to accept most of the current assump- 
tions regarding figure drawing analysis (par- 
ticularly as expounded by Machover) with- 
out the confirmation of further research. 
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VALIDATION OF THE WECHSLER “SHOES” ITEM 


BY AL EGLASH * 
University of Michigan and V. A. Hospital, Ft. Custer, Mich. 


“normal” subjects give “psychotic” re-  institutionalized male veterans, diagnosed as 
sponses to tests, or of seeing “intelligent psychoneurotic. The level of intelligence 
subjects give “inferior” responses, points up ranges from Borderline to Very Superior, 
the need to validate the criteria of various with a mean slightly above that of the general 
test items. population (see Table 1). 

An example is Item 5 of the Comprehen- These subjects were divided into four 
sion subtest on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel- groups, those giving 3, 2, 1, and o essential 
ligence Scale, which asks, “Why are shoes qualities, respectively. The Verbal IQ and 
made of leather?” Wechsler (1, p. 194) lists the Comprehension raw score, excluding 
four “essential” qualities. If the subject gives Item 5, were calculated for the four groups. 


I clinical practice, the experience of seeing The population involved consists of 113 


TABLE 1 


CoMPREMHENSION Raw Score 
Verear IQ (excLuDING ITEM 5) 


NuMBER OF EssENTIAL — ———-—-——*--— --——_,, 


Quauities GIVEN N ‘ GE MEAN S.D. RANG? MEAN 


. 80 


16 


12 
I2. 
It. 


60 


113 


three or more of these qualities, he receives Results are shown in Table 1. 
two credits; if he gives one or two qualities, It can be seen that subjects in. the Very 
one credit. Since we have no a priori reason Superior range—four subjects were in this 
to believe that the more intelligent subject range—may give only one or two qualities. 
will spontaneously attempt to give an ex- /t is apparent that the difference in mean 
haustive list of reasons, this division between Verbal IQ between those giving two and 
those giving three qualities is insignificant, 
both statistically and clinically. The differ- 
ence in Comprehension score between these 
two groups, while of a magnitude approach- 
ing clinical importance, is still not statisticall 
g f 
* Sponsored by the VA and published with the _ significant. On the other hand, the difference 
approval of the Chicf Medical Director. The jn Verbal IQ between those giving two quali- 
statements and conclusions published by the 2s ie ae 
; ayer agi ties and those giving one is significant at the 
author are a result of his own study and do not : ‘ om 
necessarily reflect the opinion or the policy of the -°5 level, while the difference between those 
Veterans Administration. giving one and none is significant at the .o1 
‘It was the observations of Richard A. Cutts, Jeyel. If Comprehension score is used as the 
Psychology Dept., V.A. Hospital, Ft. Custer, Mich., . : : ; ‘ 
eft : criterion, the only significant differences are 
which cast doubt on the validity of the present te nye 
between those giving three qualities and 
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a two-credit and a one-credit answer requires 
statistical justification. This paper is con- 
cerned with the statistical evidence necessary 
for such justification.! 


scoring. 
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none, and those giving two and none, at the 
.o2 and .05 levels, respectively. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


For the Population tested, institutionalized 
neurotics, Item 5 of the Comprehension sub- 
test on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale seems to differentiate reliably between 
three intelligence groups. Validity 
greater for this population, however, if the 


would be 


scoring were changed so as to give two credits 
for naming two or more, rather than for 
three or more, qualities. A parallel study 
involving psychotics and normals is needed. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE SZONDI PICTURES 


BY HENRY P. DAVID 


Teachers College, 
HE Szondi Test(9) is a_ projective 
"abies consisting of 48 photographs 
divided into six sets of eight pictures each. 
Each set contains the photograph of a homo- 
sexual, a sadist, an epileptic, an hysteric, a 
catatonic schizophrenic, a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, a manic-depressive depressive, and a 
manic-depressive manic. The reproductions 
are shown to the subject one set at a time in 
a standardized manner. He is asked to select 
the two pictures he likes best and the two he 
dislikes the most within each set. 
There has been 
country as to whether the European pictures 
comprising the Szondi Test can achieve the 


some discussion in this 


purpose for which they were selected. Re- 
searchers have wondered whether or not an 
American series of photographs might not be 
more adequate. 

According to Szondi (8, p. 23), the clinical 
and familial histories of each patient repre- 
sented have been closely studied, and the 
“genuine nature of their illness has been de- 
termined.” While this information is not 
abstracted in Szondi’s volume, the origins of 
most photographs are listed. Thirty-eight 
stem from German texts, six are of Swedish 
derivation, and four come from Hungary. 
Thirty of the German photographs are repro- 
duced from a 1901 edition of an introductory 
text in psychiatry (10). 
origina! source, Bever (1) notes that of these 


Upon reading the 


30 cases, 14 are identified by a brief caption 
only; the others are accompanied by case 
abstracts of from three to six hundred words, 
with half of these again containing no refer- 
ences to familial The remaining 
cight pictures of German origin stem from 
textbooks published respectively in 1892 (7), 
1904 (2), 1918 (5), and 1922 (6). The six 
Swedish pictures are those of sadistic mur- 
derers and were sent directly to Szondi by 
Dr. Strobl of the Swedish Institute for Crimi- 
Their clinical familial 


histories. 


nal Psychiatry. and 


Columbia University 


histories have not been published although 
Szondi states that he has them in his personal 
possession. The four Hungarian pictures are 
from Szondi’s own practice (8, p. 32). 

The number of men and women repre- 
sented are not equal and the sex of the per- 
All the homo- 
sexuals and sadists shown appear to be men. 
Many of the test pictures are indistinct and 
photographically poor ir quality. Dress and 
makeup are primarily late nineteenth century 
European, differing considerably from present 
American standards. 

It is Szondi’s belief that the selection of 
photographs as either liked or disliked fol- 


sons pictured is not stated. 


lows certain genetic formulations, which he 
expresses as “genotropism.” He hypothesizes 
that a subject’s emotional reaction to the pic- 
tures should depend upon some sort of simi- 
larity between the gene structure of the per- 
son shown and that of the subject. In his 
published work, Szondi (8) large 
number of familial histories to validate his 
theory of the genetic origin of choice-reac- 
tions. While accepting many of Szondi’s 
principles, research in this country has been 
influenced more by the non-genetic and more 
psychologically oriented theory of Susan Deri, 
one of Szondi’s early students and later 
co-workers. Deri (4) postulates. that subjects 
do not consciously recognize the stmulus in 
the individual pictures, but rather, that every- 


cites a 


one has certain characteristics corresponding 
to latent tendencies to mental diseases, and 
that in responding to the test, the person 
unconsciously identifies with or rejects those 
latent characteristics in himself. Since both 
writers consider a subject’s actual selections 
based primarily upon unconscious reactions, 
the physical aspects of the pictures them- 
selves, nationality, poor photographic con- 
ditions, etc., should be of very _ limited 
importance. 


As part of a larger study, the writer (1) 
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prepared a post-testing inquiry, designed, in 
part, to elicit data regarding the subject's 
perception and evaluation of the persons pic- 
tured, including identity and nationality. 
[The inquiry was administered individually, 
following the sixth and final Szondi test, to 
each of fifty paranoid schizophrenics,’ and 
twenty student nurses.2 Respondents were 
encouraged to talk freely about the photo- 
graphs in a permissive atmosphere, while the 
pictures were in the box on the table, avail- 
able for further examination. 

Persons “recognized” by the psychotic 
group include Monte Woolley, the Smith 
Brothers, Bing Crosby, Teddy Roosevelt, 
Ingrid Bergman, George Bernard Shaw, 
Admiral Byrd, parents and relatives, other 
patients, and the writer. One patient insisted 
that all pictures were likenesses of himself. 
Some nurses “recognized” relatives on one 
or two cards, but most commented that “they 
look mentally ili.” 

As shown in Table 1, respondents were 
asked to judgments on_ nationality 
along Of the paranoid- 
schizophrenic group 85 per cent believed all 
or more than half of the persons portrayed 
to be of American origin; only .5 per cent 
thought none to be American. In sharp con- 
trast are the pooled opinions of the student 
nurses. Of these student nurses, 85 per cent 
believed half or less than half of the persons 
portrayed to be of American origin; only 
five per cent thought all to be American. 
Further study, and a comparison of findings 
other may substantiate the 
opinion now held that non-acceptance of the 
Szondi that is, as non-American, 
may 


refine 
a five point scale. 


with groups, 
pictures, 
be expected, and conversely, that accept 
ance of the pictures as representative of the 
American scene may be a sign of distorted 
perception. 

The importance of perception was further 
highlighted when all respondents were asked 
whether or not they believed that the pictures 
administration 
All of the nurses answered in the 


shown in each were always 


identical. 


1 Data collected at Longview State 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Hospital, 
with the permission of Dr. E. A. 
Baber, Superintendent, and under the supervision 
of Dr. D Twitchell-Allen, Chief Psychologist. 

* Carried out at Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, with the guidance of Dr. Howard 
D. McIntyre 


Henry P. Davin 


TABLE 1 


Per Cent oF “AMERICANS” IDENTIFIED IN THE 
Szonp1 Pictures sy PaRANoip ScHIzo- 
PHRENICS AND STUDENT NursEs 
STUDENT 
NURSES 
N=20 


PARANOID 
ScHIZOPHRENICS 
N=s50 


All Americans 
More than half 
Half Americans 
Less than half 
None Americans 


affirmative. Among the paranoid schizo 
phrenics who ventured an opinion, 50 per 
cent felt that the pictures were “switched” 
at varied times. This finding may shed some 
light on the considerable shifts in choice 
reactions noted in psychotic profiles. Appar 
ently the valence values of certain pictures 
change, so that they are “seen” one day and 
“not seen” the next, in relation to the needs 
of the subject at the moment of testing. 

Szondi (8, p. 32) has also commented upon 
the physical aspects of the pictures relative to 
clinical use in different countries. ‘He points 
out that if it were really necessary to prepare 
special series of photographs for each country 
in which the test were to be used, in order 
to obtain valid results, then the test as con- 
stituted at present would certainly not have 
been adequate for research in Hungary, since 
only 8 per cent of the pictures represent 
Hungarians whereas 79 per cent of the photo- 
graphs are of German origin. He states that 
Hungarian research studies, when repeated in 
other countries with different national groups 
largely identical results, and 
that little need for separate 
“national” series. Szondi does suggest, how- 
ever, that a second series be constructed for 
purposes, a project now 
under way in England. He has also urged 
preparation of a set of photographs portray 
ing racial rather than national groups. 

On the basis of the limited data available, 
there does not appear to be a need for a 
separate “American” Szondi The 
physical aspects of the pictures themselves do 
not appear as important as the unconscious 


have yielded 


there seems 


research 


general 


series. 


identification or rejection by the subject in 
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responding to test instructions, thus lending 
strength to one of the basic assumptions of 
the Szondi test. 
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REACTIONS OF MENTAL PATIENTS TO ATTENDANCE AT A 
BUSINESSMEN’S LUNCHEON CLUB MEETING * 


BY JOSEPH W. HOUSE anv SYVIL MARQUIT 


Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
THe Stupy 

n February 12, 1948, the Kiwanis Club 
OC) Canandaigua, New York, invited 
two patients from the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital (Neuro-psychiatric) at that city 
to attend its regular luncheon meeting and 
extended the invitation to two other patients 
each week for total of thirteen wecks. 
Upon acceptance of the invitation by Dr. Nils 
B. Hersloff, Hospital Manager, ward psychia- 
Their sole cri- 


( 


a 


trists selected the patients. 
terion was the ability to attend the function 
without The 
all males, ranged in age from 22 to 63 years. 
Twelve were veterans of World War 1; four- 
teen of World War IL, 
“quiet” ward, and with the exception ot 
one all either chronically 


psychotic or recently recovered from acute 


disturbance. selected patients, 


All were residents of 


a 
epileptic, were 
episodes. 

The patients were driven to the meeting 
by Reverend Ralph W. Saxe, Protestant Chap- 
lain, originator of the idea of these invita- 
tions, and Dr. Syvil Marquit, Chief Clinical 
Psychologist. On reaching the hotel meeting- 
place, the patients were separated. Each was 
introduced to a club member whose guest he 
was for the The patient accom- 
panied his host into the luncheon meeting 


session. 


and participated there in exactly the same 
way as other guests. Following the usual 


Kiwanis procedure for the introduction of 


guests, a public announcement was made 


presenting each as Mr. ———— from ———, 
the locality mentioned being the actual home 
city of the patient. With the exception of the 
hosts, Kiwanis Club members did not know 


Medical 
Surgery, 


the 
and 


* Published with permission of 
Director, Department of Medicine 
Veterans Administration, who assumes no respon 
sibility for the ‘opinions expressed or conclusions 
drawn by the authors. 
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Veterans Administration, Miami, Florida 


which guests were patients from a mental 
hospital. 

In the attempt to investigate the effect of 
this experience on the patients, Mr. Joseph 
House, psychologist, interviewed each one 
informally immediately upon his return from 
Mr. House interviewed them 
A written 


on 


the meeting. 
again exactly one month later. 
of interview 
specially coded form. 


record each was made a 


RESULTS 


The discussions below are based on twenty 
six first 
views because five patients were unavailable 


interviews and twenty-one reinter 
one month after attendance at the meeting. 
To facilitate comparison between first inter 
view and reinterview results, the records of 
the eliminated from 


such considerations. 


unavailable five were 
For convenience, patient reactions are con 
sidered in fourteen salient aspects presented 


in question and discussion form. 


t. How did you feel on learning you were 
invited to the meeting? 

With few exceptions, pleasurable reactions 
on receiving the invitation were reported. 
Immediately after the meeting, 21 described 
their feelings at the time of invitation pri 
marily as pleasant, one “gave it no thought,” 
three expressed concern, and one said that he 
the opportunity prove to 
doctor that attend such 
meeting without untoward incident. 


welcomed to his 


ward he could a 


{t is possible that patients’ retrospective 
reports of their feelings before the meeting 


1 Detailed data concerning the responses of the 
patients to these questions be obtained as 
Document 2913 from the American Documenta- 
tion Institute, 1719 N St., Washington 6, D. C. 
Th for a microfilm or a _ photoprint 


can 


e char ge 


s 


-50. 
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were colored somewhat by their reactions to 
the meeting itself. More understanding, 
however, is provided by the assumption that 
each patient’s reception of the invitation was 
determined principally by its meaning to him. 
This assumpticn clarifies the response of the 
individual who felt he was not so ill as his 
doctor thought and looked at the invitation 
as an opportunity to prove himself by suc- 
It is also enlightening 
“hose who ex- 


cessful attendance. 
with regard to the others. 
pressed pleasure wanted “to meet people,” 
“to get out of the hospital for a while,” “wel- 
There were three 
who expressed concern. One worried that he 
A second, who re- 


comed a change,” etc. 


would “be inadequate.” 
sented his confinement to the hospital said, 
“I cannot understand why a man should be 
invited to someone else’s home as long as he 
is not allowed to enter his own home.” A 
third who offered no reason, later sent a 
letter to the Kiwanis Club warning them not 
to cash any checks signed by his name as 
they were sure to be forgeries since he had 
not signed any checks in eleven years. 

patient 


In reinterview, this 


question were largely the same. 


reports on 


Only that 
one person who felt he would be inadequate 


still remembered his feelings of concern. All 
the others reported a memory of pleasantness. 

It appears that the invitation to the meet- 
ing evoked a pleasant reaction generally 
which was still remembered one month later, 
and tended in time to appear more pleasant 
even to those who at first reported discom- 
fort. Perhaps a diminution of strong un- 
pleasant feelings with the passing of time is 
to be observed here. 


2. Should you have been notified earlier? 


Patients were notified of the invitation two 
hours before the meeting and were required 
to accept or decline immediately. Only one 
patient declined and he did that two weeks 
in a row. This was the individual mentioned 
above who resented being in the hospital. 
He accepted the invitation on the third 
offering. 

The reactions indicate that the timing of 
the invitations was satisfactory to most of the 
patients. Seventeen thought the two-hour 
notice appropriate, five were indifferent and 
four wanted more time, varying in estimate 
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from “the night before” to “one week in 
advance.” Two patients said that they would 
have refused to attend if they had been noti- 
fied earlier the same morning. One interest- 
ing remark was: “There was sufficient time 
to get ready and not too much time to con- 
template it.” 

In the reinterviews, this question was com- 
paratively less important to patients, four 
more expressed indifference. This finding 
results, most probably, from the fact that in 
retrospect minor details of an event lose their 
significance in comparison with the event as 
a whole. 

The variation in reaction suggests that 
optimum time of notification is a function 
of the individual patient. The two-hour 
notification time did not permit study of the 
effect of the invitation on the social inter- 
actions of patients for they did not have 
opportunity to discuss it among themselves. 


3. Were you well dressed? 

Patients wore their own clothes, “their best 
outfits.” In both innterviews, all patients, 
without exception, reported they felt well 
dressed for the occasion. 


4. How much experience do you have in 
attending a Kiwanis mecting or a meet- 
ing of a similar organization? 

None had ever attended a Kiwanis meeting 
A large majority considered them- 
selves well experienced. Lack of opportunity 
may account partly for the greater lack of 
this type of experience in the younger vet 
erans. have “much 
experience,” two said they had attended a 
like meeting only once before, and seven, 
ranging in age from twenty-three to thirty 
one years, reported “no experience.” 


before. 


Seventeen claimed to 


Reinterview findings were identical to those 
obtained in the initial interview except for 
This may be indicative of the 
reliability of the data. The one change was 
from a patient who originally said he had no 
previous experience and who later seemed to 
recall having been a member of a similar 
organization. 


one patient. 


5. Would you like to join the Kiwanis Club 
if you were free to do so? 

Great enthusiasm about joining the Kiwanis 

Club was expressed immediately after the 
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meeting (16 “if possible”), but 
faded somewhat one month later (three “no,” 
and 18 “possibly”) when patients had had 
time to reconsider the relevance to their social 


“ves,” 10 


position, economic status, and home location. 


6. Does such an organization fit into your 
life? 
Although in the 
tients answered this question with an em- 
‘yes,” none very’ definite one 
nonth later. Three flatly rejected the idea 
whereas none had done so immediately after 
the meeting. It appears thet these mental 
patients did become enthusiastic about their 
immediate experience and that this enthusi- 
asm waned. The effect of reinforcement by 
repetition, supplementation or discussion of 
this experience on the waning of enthusiasm 


initial interview six pa- 


were 


phatic 


would be interesting to investigate. 
What are the purposes of the Kiwanis? 


Responses indicate that it was within the 
cope of these patients to grasp many of the 
club’s purposes. Fifteen mentioned “good 
next in 


were: “discussion,” “charity,” “business,” and 


fellowship”; order of frequency 


mutual aid In the reinterview, the rela- 
remained the Four 
patients know” although none 


of them had given this answer immediately 


tive frequencies same. 


said “don’t 


ifter the meeting. 


8. Did you like the way the meeting was 
conducted? 


The meeting was conducted in the usual 
routine for Kiwanis Clubs. Immediately 
upon their return to the hospital, 22 reacted 
four indifferent, 
patient expressed dislike. Satisfaction 
were conducted re- 
mained month later. More 
specifically, reports of activity enjoyed, in 
order of frequency, were: levying of fines on 
amusing 


and no 
with 


favorably, were 


the way the meetings 


constant one 


members for various 
method of public introduction, good food, 
In the 


first 


purposes, 


group singing, and saluting the flag. 
reinterview, “introductions” assumed 
place in popularity with “good food” gaining 
also. This indicates that, as time 
recollections tend to become more restricted 
to personal aspects of the experience for these 
patients. 


passes, 


J. W. House ano S. Marquit 


9. Did you like the after dinner speech or 
entertainment? 

Although the after dinner programs were 
different each week, 22 patients reported 
enjoyment, four were indifferent and none 
disliked what they experienced. One month 
later, the numerical results were approxi- 
mately the same; but three patients reversed 
their attitudes. Two who previously ex- 
pressed indifference now reported enjoyment 
and one changed from marked enthusiasm 
to the negative “it was a tremendous bore.” 
Several patients mentioned, in the reinter- 
view, that this part of their experience had 
stimulated them to do some thinking of their 
own about a particular topic. Except for the 
reactions discussed in Item No. 14, no attempt 
was made to investigate this “thinking.” 
Here, perhaps, is a lead of valuable promise 
for further research. 


10. How did you feel during the luncheon 
and meeting? 

It is to be remembered that each patient 
was treated as if he were a personal friend 
of his host. It is probably a tribute to the 
Kiwanis Club members that the vast ma 
jority said they felt adequate and at ease dur- 
ing the meeting. Nine reported a general 
feeling of great pleasure, 12 were distinctly 

ymfortable, and five were “uneasy.” Two 
of these latter five felt “strange at first, a 
little more at ease later.” One attributed his 
discomfort to the fact that he could not forget 
he was a mental patient. Still another felt 
that educationally he was mixing with people 
* a higher status than himself. Three 
patients who had spoken of their great pleas- 
ure, one month later changed to report being 
merely “at ease.” The tendency to rate an 
experience somewhat lower after a period of 
time relates to a waxing of original high 
enthusiasm over an isolated experience. The 
experience becomes comparatively less im- 
portant against a background of the general 
activities of life. 

The reaction of one 23-year-old veteran, 
diagnosed as catatonic schizophrenic, deserves 
mention. This man had strong feelings of 
inadequacy, shied away from relationships 
with other persons and avoided new situ- 
ations. During the luncheon, he was asked 
to “pass the saltines” by one of the diners. 
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He felt keenly his inadequacy in not know- 
ing what “saltines” were and immediately 
experienced his familiar symptom of “stomach 
tightening.” On return from the meeting, 
he sought professional help for his distress. 
This patient had not permitted himself to 
reveal the feelings of distress to the inter- 
viewer. One month later, however, he said 
insightfully, “I felt uneasy because of my own 
self.” 


11. Were there any particular persons you 
would like to meet again? 


During the meeting, patients sat at tables 
seating parties of four to sixteen persons and 
met many Immediately after the 
meeting, 17 patients wished to meet at least 
one person again, seven were not sure and 
two “didn’t remember.” Eight said they 
would like to meet them all again which may 


others. 


indicate a generalized feeling toward their 
experience and/or relate to a need for in 
creased sccial contacts. These eight patients 
and nine others named specifically their hosts, 
a dentist on the hospital staff whe is a club 
member, the club president, a sheriff, a sur- 
rogate, a musician, a newspaper reporter and 
five others. In the reinterview, results were 
similar. Those in whom patients were spe 
cifically interested tended to be their hosts, 
immediate neighbors at the table, 


knew 


or persons 
whom they already 
Would you accept another invitation if ut 


were extended to you? 
This was hypothetical because 


were told they would not be invited again. 


patients 


said 
One 


Immediately after the meeting, all 


“yes”; tem were very enthusiastic. 


number of 


month later the enthusiasts 
dropped by two and two others said, “no.” 
One of these latter two did not wish to ex 
plain his changed attitude while the otlfér 
said, “it is painful to be coming back here 
to the hospital afterwards,” revealing pos 
sibly, an attitude which developed between 
the first This atti 
does not unfavorably on his 
Thus, all felt the 


experience sufficiently pleasant to desire repe 


and second interviews. 


tude reflect 


enjoyment of the meeting. 


tition and the pleasantness for the most part 
remained one month later. 
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13. What effect did attending the meeting 
have on you? 


In the initial interview, seven said they 
were stimulated to the point of wanting to 
join, 18 declared it an interesting experience 
and one reported no effect. One month later, 
none spoke spontaneously of wanting to join, 
but all with the exception of the same one 
felt the experience had been interesting. 
Again there is evidence of much early en- 
thusiasm which waned with time and pos- 
sibly because of lack of prospect of repetition. 
However, their attitude continued to be one 
of interest. 


14. Did you get anything out of it? 


Several strongly positive comments were 
received such as, “It gave me a feeling of 
being in the outside world again, as if I 
belonged to society.” “It gave me confidence 
of being able to talk to people on the out- 
“I was among some people again.” 
Only one patient did not feel he had gotten 
something out of the experience. 


side.” 


One month later, similar comments were 
This time, there was evidence of 
attempts having been made to integrate other 
values from the experience as can be seen 
remarks as: “It was a sort of 
morale builder,” or “I am pretty formal by 
nature and they try to achieve informality.” 


receiy ed. 


from such 


SUMMARY AND OBSERVATION 


Between February and May, 1948, one 
epileptic and 25 psychotic male patients of a 
Veterans Administration Hospital attended, 
two at a time, a single regular luncheon 
neeting of the Kiwanis Club at Canandaigua, 
N. Y. Twelve were veterans of World War | 
and 14 of World War II. An investigation 
yf their reactions was attempted in two infor- 
The first inter- 
immediately after the 
ond one month later. 

reactions are discussed in 14 dif 
Although patient re- 
acted differently, the experience was pleasant 


nal interviews with each. 


took 


luncheon and the se 


view place 
Patients’ 


ferent aspects. each 


and meaningful to nearly all. In some cases, 
attendance at the meeting seems to have con 
tributed somewhat toward restoration of con- 
fidence 


patients 


in meeting people socially. Younger 
i 


gainea 


' 
i 


apparently widening of the 
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horizon of their social experience. Others 
indicated that they were stimulated “to 
thinking.” In at least one case, psychotherapy 
was facilitated. Early enthusiasm about their 
experience wanes one month later. Personal- 
ized aspects of the experience tend to remain 
longer. There is evidence of attempt to 
integrate other values from the experience. 

It would be interesting to discover whether 
the reported feelings of pleasantness, enthusi- 
asm, and stimulating effect, can be made to 
yield greater psychotherapeutic benefit. Simi- 


J. W. House anp S. Marouirt 


lar studies would do well to investigate the 
therapeutic possibilities of this kind of outside 
community experience for certain types of in- 
patients in neuropsychiatric hospitals. The 
efforts of the Northfield experimenters (1) is 
most suggestive along these lines. 
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STEREOTYPES OF WORKERS AND EXECUTIVES AMONG 
COLLEGE MEN 


BY ROSS STAGNER 


University of Illinois 


HE problem of human perception of other 

humans in conflict situations is not a new 
one for psychology, although it has in some 
respects been revitalized and set in a different 
framework today. Walter Lippman (4) 
pointed out many years ago that we behave 
in terms of “pictures in our heads” as opposed 
to external reality, and coined the term 
“stereotype” as a convenient identifying label 
for these unyielding interpretations of the 
outer world. Rice (5) did what seems to be 
the first experimental study of stereotypes, 
with his often-quoted data on misidentifica- 
tion of photographs. Since that time, many 
variations on the stereotype theme have been 
devised and published. 

Perhaps the most significant innovation in 
the methodology, inasmuch as it gave access 
to dynamic phases of the perceiving person- 
ality more adequately than prior techniques, 
was that of Child and Doob(1). These 
investigators required their subjects to check 
from a list of adjectives those believed to 
characterize certain nationalities; this much 
is traditional technique. Then they asked 
that each adjective be checked for approval 
or disapproval, and finally, checked for its 
accuracy as a self-description. Thus they 
were able to show that “friendly” nations 
were perceived as possessing traits which the 
subjects also imputed to himself, and ap- 
proved; while enemy countries were seen as 


possessing traits not approved, and not in- 
Interpretations as 
to projection, ego-involvement and _ similar 


cluded in S's personality. 


dynamic phenomena become much more 
plausible when set in this kind of methodo- 
logical context. 

The author has for years been teaching a 
course in the psychology of industrial con- 
flict, in which the principle has been empha- 
sized that executives and workers do not per- 
ceive each other undistorted; but rather, that 
each behaves more in terms of a stereotyped 
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inner picture of his opponent (when this is 
conceived in a conflict situation). It seemed 
obvious that the Child and Doob technique 
offered excellent possibilities for making this 
psychological reality vivid to the students. 

The procedure described below was there- 
fore devised to become one of a series of 
simple “laboratory” projects carried out by 
the students. It has been repeated for several 
years, always with substantially similar re- 
sults. The data presented here were gathered 
in the spring of 1948. 


TECHNIQUE 


Students enrolled in the class in “the psy- 
chology of industrial conflict” worked in 
teams of three. Each student approached 
five college men ! not enrolled in this course, 
and asked them to respond to certain ques- 
tions. The team of three pooled their data 
and wrote a common report, answering ques- 
tions posed by the instructor and integrating 
cencepts from the text employed in the 
course. They also turned in the test blanks 
for further analysis by the instructor. 

One such project utilized the Corporate 
Property scale devised by Alfred W. Jones (3). 
From this is derived a score indicating degree 
of rejection of or support for the rights of 
corporate property (management). A second 
project involved a straight opinionaire about 
unions, plus a self-rating on a ro-point scale 
pro- or anti-union. A third was the adjective 
check-list presented in Table 1 below. Since 
each student polled the same five individuals 
every time, it was possible to combine the 
esults of successive projects to illustrate more 
complex relationships. 

In the spring of 1948, almost 100 men were 
enrolled in the course, hence almost 500 sub- 
jects were tested by these various devices. It 
seemed worthwhile, therefore, to publish a 


1As this was an all-male student body, no 
selection is implied. 
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report giving some of our more interesting 
results. The data published here compare 
50 consistently pro-labor and 50 consistently 
anti-labor men. To be included as pro-labor, 
a subject had to be on that side uf the median 
on both the Jones scale and the opinionaire, 
and also give a self-rating of 4 or less. To 
be included as anti-labor, a subject had to be 
on the corresponding side of the median on 
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workers, etc., say that we want his judgment 
as to the average, even though some people 
in the group might be different. Do not 
name any group unless he objects; then name 
factory workers, but no other. When he 
agrees to try to mark the sheet, ask him to 
enter in Column I a plus for each trait typical 
of factory workers, minus for each trait not 
characteristic. Allow him to leave a few 


TABLE 1 


Responses TO Apjective CHeck-List By Pro-LaBor AND ANTI-LABOR STUDENTS 


PRo-LABOR MEN 


Friendly 
Aggressive 
Tolerant 
Power ek 
Ignorant 
Calculatiag 
Violent 
Boasthi 
Kind 

Sare 


7 


rita 


I 
< 
I 
< 
I 


I 


individuals ar 


co! tent, 


CUTIVE | WorRKER 


blank if 
filled 
“Now 


executives 


ask him to do column 2 for business 
1 note any tendency to con 
pare his m: column 1, ask him not to 
ly < tion to his previous judgment 
column to put a plus for 
good or pleasant charac stics; and a minus 
for bad or undesiral haracteristics. Now 
ask him to go down column 4 and mark with 


terize himself, with 


1 minus for those which do Again, 
blanks if necessary.” (The 
bered from right to left, 


a plus those whi 
not. 
allow 
colun ul 
not looking over his previous 
printed word to 
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RESULTS 


The most important results are tabulated 
in Table 1. These show the sum of the plus 
responses (trait is present) for the two groups 
of men selected as consistently pro- or 
anti-labor. 

Five adjectives show sizable differences in 
the qualitative stereotype of the factory 
worker: ignorant, lazy, troublesome, violent, 
and calculating. When evaluated by the 
formula advocated by Cronbach (2), how- 
ever, only “ignorant” proves to be significant 


at the 1 per cent level and “lazy” at the 5 per 
r 4 r 
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Why are so many more adjectives signifi- 
cant in differentiating the two groups on the 
“executive” stereotype? We have no direct 
data. It may be suggested that, since these 
students came largely from wealthy business 
or professional families, their attitudes were 
intrinsically pro- or anti-management,* and 
secondarily, by generalization, anti- or pro- 
labor. Thus the differential features of the 
situation as perceived reside in the character- 
istics of the executive, not the worker. 

To what extent do the results reflect differ- 
ances in the self-images of the students them- 


TABLE 2 


RANK-DiFFERENCE CoRRELATIONS OF ADJECTIVES CHECKED UNpER DIFFERENT INSTRUCTIONS 








Group 


ANTI-LABOR PRO-LABOR 





with “Good” 

with “Executive” 

with “Worker” 
“Good” with “Executive” 
“Good” with “Worker” 
“Worker” with “Executive” 


“Self 
“Good” 
“Worke “* 
“Executive” 


86 31 
-63 -35 
68 89 
71 ‘ 
.56 
-44 


ANTI-LABOR 





cent level. Nevertheless, these differences 
reveal the highly unfavorable perception of 
workers which is an integral, if not a causal, 
factor in the attitude of the anti-labor group. 

Even more adjectives offer interesting dif 
ferences in the executive characterization: 
grasping, sarcastic, calculating, happy, coop 
erative, tolerant, kind, lazy, violent and 
ignorant. The differences on 
“lazy,” and “grasping” are significant at the 
5 per cent level or better and on “calculating” 
at the 1 per cent level. It would be interest- 
ing to know the semantic differences between 
and calculating as 


“sarcastic,” 


ignorant, lazy, violent 
arplicd by members of each group to worker 
without this more 
apparent that 


to executive; even 
intimate information, it is 
sharply divergent perceptions are experienced 


in the two cases. 


selves? Rank-difference correlations (Table 2) 
indicate virtual identity in the two groups’ 
composite pictures of themselves (.95), as 
also in their norms as to the goodness or 
badness of the characteristics listed (.97). 
Furthermore, there is very little difference 
between the two groups in their tendency to 
attribute “good” characteristics to themselves 
(.86 and .81). 

When we come to correlations involving 
the perception of executive or of worker, 
however, this uniformity disappears. The 
pro-labor group finds a substantial degree 
of similarity between themselves and the 
workers (.87), who are also good (.75). The 


8 Thus, data from the same college (but not 
these Ss) indicate that anti-labor men were more 
friendly toward their fathers (2 per cent confi- 


dence level). See also (6). 
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resemblance to the “typical executive” is low 
(.35) and executives are not particularly 
“good” (.49). The anti-labor group of col- 
lege men does not completely reverse this 
trend, the composite self-image correlating 
fairly well with both executives and workers 
(.63 and .68). The “goodness” of executives, 
however, is substantially higher than that of 
workers (.71 and .56). 

Since the correlations “self-executive” and 
‘self-worker” are so similar for the anti-labor 
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their own traits to workers somewhat morc 
than to executives. The same statement holds 
for “good” characteristics, and for those 
judged good and also imputed to the self. 

It is particularly interesting to note that in 
this table, as in Table 2, we find evidence that 
the crucial attitude probably is pro- or anti- 
management, not anti-labor. The 
differences in scores on executive traits are all 


pro- or 


significant at, or virtually at, the 1 per cent 


confidence level. Only one of the three com- 


TABLE 3 


Scores CoMPUTEI 


FOR AGREEMENT OF SELF-JUDGMENTS WITH OTHER Jur 


GME? 





Adjectives checked for both: 
Self and Executive 

Self and Worker 

Good and Executive 
Good and Worker 
Self-good and Fxecutive 
Self-good and Worker 


* Significant at 
** Significant at 1 


(t—=1.99). 


(t—2.63). 


per cent level 
I 


ver cent level 
group, it might be inferred that they have a 
less sharply differentiated picture of execu- 
tives and workers. The data do not confirm 
this inference; the correlation of worker with 
executive traits is .44 for this group, .43 for 
the pro-iaborites, an insignificant difference. 

A third way of analyzing the data is shown 
in Table 3. 
for each subject in terms of the number of 
times his checks for self-description coincided 
gave for workers and for 
also for the number of 


In this case a score was computed 


with those he 


executives; and 
instances in which self, good and executive, 


(Thus 


the maximum possible score would be 20, if 


or self, good and worker, coincided 


S had checked every adjective as applying to 
himself and also to executives or workers.) 
The data of Table 2 


with the findings already reported, in that 


indicate consistency 


their own 
than to 


the anti-labor students attribute 


traits to executives much more 


workers, whereas pro-labor students ascribe 


wNWAN WN 


parisons for workers even reaches the 5 per 
cent level, the others being non-significant. 

If we read down the columns, this impres 
sion is even stronger; all the executive- 
worker differences within the anti-labor group 
are significant at the 1 per cent level, while 
none of these is significant in the pro-labor 
group. In every case, without exception, the 
two means for the pro-labor groups fall 
between the two means for the anti-labor 
group. Thus it appears that sharpness of 
stereotyping is more characteristic of the anti- 
labor cases, the pro-labor group being less 
prone to stereotypes.* 


Discussion 


There appears to be a conflict in the data 
presented, although it will be seen that this 


4 Likewise without exception, the standard 
deviation for the anti-labor group is smaller; this 
also suggests stereotyping or at least greater uni- 
formity within the group. 
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conflict is superficial. The data of Table 1 
suggested that the chief differentiation of the 
two groups lay in their characterization of 
executives, not of workers. Thus we are led 
to the hypothesis that these college men, sons 
of well-to-do fathers, become pro-labor via 
father-rejection and hostility to executives as 
father-surrogates. 

This view is also compatible with the cor- 
relations reported in Table 2. Here it was 
noted that the anti-labor group rated them- 
selves rather like both executives and workers 
(.63 and .68) whereas the pro-labor group 
diverged sharpiy ‘from executives toward 
workers (.35 and .87). But it does mot seem 
to harmonize with the findings of Table 3, 
in which it is shown that, individual by indi 
vidual, the anti-labor group draws sharper 
lines in its view of workers and executives 
than does the pro-labor group. 

The significance of this point may be put 
in a few If the pro-labor group is 
reacting in a predominantly emotional man- 
ner, by rejecting the father and associated 
symbols, then the pro-labor man should be 
more anti-executive than he is (more, for 
example, than the anti-labor man is hostile 
to workers). But this is not true. Actually, 
the means in Table 3 for the pro-labor sub- 
jects are all close together. Not much of a 
distinction is being drawn between executive 
and worker in terms of similarity to self, or 
to norms of “goodness.” 

It may be, however, that we are asking too 
much of our assumed “father-rejection.” 
Perhaps it is the major dynamic factor in- 
volved, but not strong enough to produce the 
results suggested. 

It seems probable that the normal home 
life of these college men was characterized by 
a pro-business, anti-labor climate of opin- 
ion (7). It is also likely that, in the absence 


of other influences, sharply defined stereo- 


words. 


types of executives and of workers would be 
adopted by the boy in such a home. Perhaps 
our “anti-labor” group simply reflects this 
“normal” process. 

The boy who, for one reason or another, 
tends to reject his father, may also reject 
executives. But such a rejection runs counter 
to the coercive climate of opinion in which 


he lives. His self-image, no less than his 
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stereotypes of others, is profoundly influenced 
by this group effect. Thus he may deviate 
only a small distance from the norm of his 
group, elevating his conception of the worker, 
lowering his conception of the executive. He 
may have adopted the slogan of impartiality 
or “fairness” as his rationalization of this 
rejection. In such a case, he would avoid 
extremes of judgment such as appear in the 
anti-labor group. 

A modified interpretation, such as this, 
seems best to meet the requirements of the 
data. Every individual is affected by the 
norms of the group within which he lives. 
He introjects these norms including the quali- 
ties attributed to symbolic persons such as 
“the executive” and “the worker.” Except 
in instances of extreme rejection, then, it 
seems that he will not deviate very far from 
this pattern. He may deny some good traits 
to executives; he may attribute more of his 
own characteristics to she.-workers.. Essen- 
tially, what has happened is that the culturally 
sanctioned stereotypes have been broken up, 
the lines blurred, the differences diminished. 

The practical significance of this problem 
should not be underestimated (7). College 
men are likely to achieve positions of impor- 
tance for policy-making and for executive 
action in our society. To the extent that they 
perceive economic groups as having sharply 
different characteristics, with more “good” 
traits here and more “bad” traits there, poli- 
cies and actions will be misdirected. It seems 
plausible to suggest that our colleges should 
pay more attention to the identification and 
erasure of these stereotype percepts. 


SUMMARY 


1. College men show stereotypes of factory 
workers and industrial executives which, 
while not negatively correlated for the twenty 
adjectives employed, were different in several 
important respects. 

2. The qualitative features emphasized by 
groups of subjects were congruent with their 
labor-management attitudes as measured by 
an opinionaire, the Jones test, and a self- 
rating test. 

3. The pro-labor and anti-labor groups do 
not differ as to their composite self-images, 
but differ sharply in the extent to which self. 
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traits are attributed to workers or executives. 
By various modes of computation it is shown 
that identification favors the group preferred 
on the attitude measures. 

4. From analysis of certain differences in 
the data on executives and on workers, as 
well as attitudinal data for comparable groups, 
an hypothesis of father-rejection receives 
support. Predominantly executives’ 
sons, the men seem differentiated 
more on reactions to executives than on judg- 


some 
studied 


ments of workers. 

5. The anti-labor group shows more sharply 
defined stereotypes, at least as regards the 
attribution of traits to ¢co- 
nomic symbols. They may have accepted the 
norms of their cultural group without ques- 
seem to 


“Zoe xd” or “self” 


tion, while the pro-labor subjects 


have rejected, in part, their fathers and the 
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group norms which the older generation 
represents. 
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FRUSTRATION REACTIONS OF DELINQUENTS USING 
ROSENZWEIG’S CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


BY FRANK P. GATLING 


Newcomb College, Tulane University * 


INTRODUCTION 


N a series of papers Rosenzweig (1, 2, 3, 4) 

has developed a system for the classifica- 
tion of subjective (“Ego-defensive”) reactions 
of an individual under “special conditions of 
ego-threat” arising from a frustrating situ- 
ation. Rosenzweig posited that, if an indi- 
vidual had not objectively determined the 
responsibility for the frustrating experience, 
his reactions could be considered as one, or 
a combination of one of the following reac- 
tion types (4). 

“y. Extrapunitive responses are those in 
which the individual aggressively 
attributes the frustration to external 
persons or things. The associated*emo- 
tions are anger and resentment... . 
Intropunitive responses are those in 
which the individual aggressively 
attributes: the frustration to himself. 


The inturning of aggression is perhaps 
a consequence of the inhibition of its 


outward expression; associated emo- 
tions are guilt and remorse. 
Impunitive responses differ from both 
the extrapunitive and intropunitive in 
that aggression does not apparently 
supply the motivating force; more 
socially directed or ‘erotic’ drives are 
at work. Here the attempt is made to 
avoid blame altogether, whether of 
others or of oneself, and to gloss over 
the frustrating situation as though 
with a conciliatory objective.” 
Rosenzweig (2), in an experiment con- 
cerned with testing his reaction types, gave 
two types of problems to college students as 
subjects. Each group was given two testing 
periods in which twelve problems were pre- 
sented. The problems were of two types, 
and during each of the testing periods, six 


* Appreciation of aid given is expressed for 
M. A. Durea and the late Francis N. Maxfield of 
Ohio State University. 


of each type were included. One type was 
putting together geometric forms to make a 
rectangle of a given size, and the other con- 
sisted of letters from which the subject was 
to form words. A time limit of three min- 
utes was allowed for each of the individual 
problems. After time had expired, the sub- 
ject was asked to mark one of two possi- 
bilities, the first being that the subject 
thought the problem could be solved, and the 
second was that the subject thought the prob- 
lem could not be solved. Half of the prob- 
lems presented were designed so that they 
could not be solved. By this procedure, each 
subject experienced a number of failures. 

Answers which indicated that the problem 
could not be solved were considered to be a 
condemnation of the outer world (extrapuni- 
tive reaction). The answer that the subject 
thought the problem could be solved was 
considered to be indicative of guilt and a 
tendency to condemn oneself (intcopunitive 
reaction). 

A further and more exact validation of the 
technique could be tested by using groups; 
especially if a group was selected so that each 
member had been subjected to a series of 
frustrations that were generally alike. A 
group thus frustrated, the circumstances of 
the frustration being known, might con- 
ceivably fall into one of the above classifi- 
cations, while a less frustrated group might 
fall into a different classification. 

As juvenile delinquents still in the hands 
of the law, are subjected to a serious amount 
of frustration of the same general form, it is 
conceivable that their reactions as individuals 
might fall into the same classification of 
reactions to frustration. 

A likely hypothesis, then, is that a group 
of delinquents would have a strong tendency 
to attribute their frustration to “external per- 
sons,” thus being classified as extrapunitive. 
The experimental problem, then, was to test 
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whether the subjective reactions to frustra- 
tions of a group of delinquents would fall 
into the same classification (acccrding to 
Rosenzweig), and whether they would differ 
as a group from a more normal set of 
controls. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


The apparatus consisted of ten five-inch by 
five-inch jigsaw type puzzles cut from heavy 
art cardboard. The bottom side was a dark 
gray and the top side was a shiny pink. The 
top side was shellacked to prolong the useful- 
ness of the puzzles and to repel the moisture 
from the hands of the subjects. An eleventh 
puzzle was made to use as a demonstrator 
for the subjects. 

Five of the puzzles were made so that they 
had no solution. The other five were solv- 
able, but were designed to be too difficult for 
solution within the time limit imposed. This 
meant that the subject was presented with 
ten frustrating situations in which his sub- 
jective judgment had an equal chance of 
being wrong as right. 

The final ten puzzles were selected from 
The twenty were used 
experiment on college 
The graduate students 


a group of twenty. 
mn a_ preliminary 
graduate students. 
vere used to determine the difficulty of the 
determine what time limit 


puzzles and to 


hould be used in the final experiment. 

The procedure in the experiment proper 

as to examine each subject individually. 

The experimenter opened a small manila en- 

‘lope, and 
onstration puzzle. 
ibled for the 


table in plain sight. 


poured out the pie es of the 
The puzzle 


and left upon the 


was 
subject 
An envelope containing 
the first puzzle was given to the subject who 
was instructed to open it, and put :t together. 
The subject was given three minutes to work 
When the three 


le was put in its envelope 


on each puzzle minutes 


were over, the puz 


immediately, and three statements were pre 


sented to the subject with the question 


‘which of these statements best fits the puzzle 
on which you have just been working?” The 
statements were: 
1. This puzzle can not be solved 
This puzzle can be solved. 
This puzzle is not a fair one 
Fach asked if he could read 


subject was 
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the statements and if he knew what “solve” 
meant. The statements were typed on a 
single sheet of white paper in positions num 
bered 1, 2 and 3. To prevent position habits, 
the statements were presented in counterbal 
anced form. If the subject gave the number 
of the question instead of its content, he was 
asked to read the content following the num 
ber he had given. 

The reactions were classified according to 
the Rosenzweig nomenciature of extrapuni 
tive, intropunitive, and impunitive. Follow 
ing Rosenzweig, answers which indicated 
that the problem could not be solved were 
considered to be a condemnation of the outer 
world, placing the blame upon environmental 
circumstances or some object other than one 
self (extrapunitive reaction). The answer 
that the subject thought the problem could 
be solved was considered to be indicative of 
guilt and a tendency to condemn himself 
(intropunitive reaction). 

To the answers (1) that the problem could 
not be solved and (2) that the problem could 
be solved, there was added a third possi- 
bility, that the problem was unfair. This 
third possibility was interpreted as an attempt 
to “make little of the blame and concentrat- 
ing instead upon conciliation of oneself and 
others to the disagreeable situation” which is 
the impunitive type of reaction. 

The twenty-five children who made up the 
control group chosen from children 
playing at a supervised playground in a near- 
suburb of Columbus, Ohio. The experi 
mental group was formed from a group of 
juvenile had been com- 
nitted to the Juvenile Center, a special prison 
for delinquents, located in Columbus, Ohio 
The only criterion used in the formation of 
the groups was that the subjects be males 
izes of ten years and thirteen 


were 


delinquents who 


between t 
years of age. The subjects were all native- 
white The subjects of the 
mental crimes 
petty 


born, hildren. 


had committed 


and 


group 


ranging from rape assault to 


thievery. 
RESULTS 


The first part of the experimental hypothe 
sis was concerned with whether a group of 
especially selected delinquents would show 


listinct subjective reactions to frustration as 
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TABLE 1 


Numeer oF Repiizs oF Each Group CiasstFiep AS ExTRAPUNITIVE, INTROPUNITIVE AND 
IMPUNITIVE 


INTRO- 
PUNITIVE 


ExtTra- 
PUNITIVE 





IMPUNITIVE ToTaL Cut SQUARE 





Delinquents 50 
Controls 88 162 


a group. That is, would individuals who had 
been subjected to the same general type of 
frustration show the same general response 
patterns. 

Each group consisted of 25 subjects. Each 
subject was given 10 puzzles. Thus the total 
number of replies given by each group was 
250. Since there were three possible replies, 
it would be expected, on the basis of 
chance, that one third (approximately 83.3) 
of the replies should fall into each of the 
respective classifications. The total choices 
falling in each classification are shown in 
Table 1. To be significantly different from 
chance at the one per cent level of confidence, 
a chi square of 9.210 (with the appropriate 
degrees of freedom) is needed. The chi 
square for the delinquents is 210.1 and for 
the controls 157.9. Both of the values are 
beyond the one per cent level, so we may, 
with confidence, claim that the deviations are 
not due to a chance variation. 

The Table 1 that 
delinquents, who as a group were subjected 
the 


results in indicate the 


to a great amount of frustration of 
same general type, show the same general 
response to the experimental situation, 
namely extrapunitive. 

show more 


The “normals” or controls 


intropunitive choices than can be accounted 


for by chance. 


210.1 
157-9 


11 250 
250 





The second part of the experimental 
hypothesis was whether a specially selected 
group would vary in their reactions from a 
control group. 

A tratio of 2.681 is significant at the one 
per cent level of confidence. 

The figures in Table 2 indicate that the 
answer to the second part of the experimental 
hypothesis, whether a specially selected group 
would vary in their reactions as a group from 
a control group, is in the affirmative. As a 
group, the replies of the juvenile delinquents 
can be classed as being extrapunitive while 
those of the control group are intropunitive. 

The question arises: why do the non- 
delinquent children, as a group, give intro- 
punitive replies? Why should these children 
give a response that supposedly “aggressively 
attributes the frustration to himself?” <A 
possible explanation is that the control group’s 
responses are more the result of subjective 
judgments which have not yet crystallized 
sufficiently to acquire an object or person 
upon whom to fix the blame. On the other 
hand, the delinquents have, by reason of 
their greater and longer period of frustra- 
tion, developed much anger and resentment 
toward a source other than themselves. The 
delinquents have many objects upon which 
their resentment, parents, 

A reasonable hypothesis 


they may fixate 


jailers, police, ete. 


TABLE 2 


Mi 
THI 


Taste oF ¢ Ratios BETWEEN THI 
CLASSIFICATION FOR 


APUNITIVE 


Extrapunitive 
Intropunitive 
Impunitive 


Control Group } 





~ Number oF Responses FALitinc in Eacu 
DELINQUENTS AND CONTROLS 


DELINQUENT GrouP 


INTROPUNITIVE IMPUNITIVE 
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for further experimentation would be that 
the normal group, if sufficiently frustrated 
for a 4sng period, would switch the emo- 
tions arising from the frustrating circum- 
stance away from themselves, and give extra- 
punitive responses rather than intropunitive. 
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one response more than with another nor any 
evidence for Rosenzweig’s claims of accom- 
panying psychoanalytic mechanisms. 

The results indicate simply that different 
groups may have, as a group, differing reac- 
tions to frustration, and despite the uncer- 


TABLE 3 


Torat Numper oF ExtrAPuNITIVE, INTROPUNITIVE, AND IMPUNITIVE RESPONSES MADE TO 
Eacu Puzzie 


DELINQUENTS 


YEs 
INTRO- 
PUNITIVE PUNITIVE 


OTHER 
EXTRA Im- 
PUNITIVE 


ConTROLS 
SS NR ee 
Yes No OTHER 

INTRO 
PUNITIVE 


ExtTRa- Im- 
PUNITIVE PUNITIVE 
15 
18 
20 
14 
11 


15 





Due to the nature of the experimental pro- 
cedure, it was possible that the subject, after 
being frustrated by the beginning puzzles, 
would tend to change his responses on the 
last half of the puzzles, that is, he would 
decide that the puzzles had no solution. 
Table 3 shows that the delinquents’ responses, 
as a group, are extrapunitive for the entire 
series of tasks, and that the controls’ responses 
are impunitive, as a group, for the entire 
series also. 

The weakest spot in the experimental pro 
cedure is whether an answer that a puzzle 


can or cannot be solved is sufficient evidence 


for classifying a response as being extrapuni 
tive or intropunitive, etc., with the emotional 
make-up associated with that response. 

The writer has produced no evidence that 


certain emotions tend to be associated with 





tainty of the accompanying emotions, that a 
system of classification such as Rosenzweig’s 
is practical. 
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MEASURES OF THE SEX BEHAVIOR OF COLLEGE MALES 
COMPARED WITH KINSEY’S RESULTS 


BY ROBERT T. ROSS 
Long Beach State College 


Subsequent to the publication of the Kin- 
sey report (3), there has appeared in the 
literature a series of criticisms (1) especially 
concerning the validity of the interviewing 
methods employed by Kinsey and his associ- 
ates. Attempts to reproduce Kinsey’s data by 
the employment of other techniques of meas- 
urement have not yet been reported by other 
workers in this field. Lacking studies com- 
parable in scope with Kinsey’s, it seems 
worthwhile to report such small bits of evi- 
dence as might from time to time become 
available and which might shed some light 
on the validity of Kinsey’s methods. 

The material here presented was gathered 
as part of another study hav‘ng to do with 
the adequacy of sex education in the public 
schools, and elsewhere (4). A 
twenty-five item questionnaire was adminis- 
tered under the following conditions: each 
of 149 students who had reported to class in 
order to take a final examination in General 
Psychology was given a slip of paper contain 
ing nothing but 2 Each student 
was asked to put either an M or an F at the 
top of the paper to indicate his sex, to indi- 
cate his marital status with m or s, to give his 


reported 


Ss numbers. 


age in years and months, and to answer each 


question which would be read by the instruc- 


tor with a plus-sign if hic answer were in the 
affirmative and with a zero if his answer were 
in the negative. No other marks were to be 
made on the paper and each student was thus 
assured of his anonymity. 

The twenty-five questions were then read 
and the answer-sheets collected by passing a 
box. The twenty-fifth question was “Are 
your answers to this questionnaire sufficiently 
valid that they may be used for scientific re- 
search?” Five single males answered this 
question in the negative and their papers were 
removed from consideration. 

It should be noted that giving the ques- 
tionnaire at the time of the final examination 
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guaranteed a full attendance and that the 
questionnaire had not been announced be- 
forehand. Of the 149 students to whom the 
questionnaire was administered, replies were 
received as follows: 


Single males 

Married Males 

Single females 

Single males, answers invalid 
Other ? 


95 


Total 149 


The mean age for the 95 single males was 
21 years 4 months, Ages ranged from 18 to 
29 years with 69 per cent of the cases falling 
between 19-0 and 22—11 inclusive. It should 
perhaps be explained that at the time this 
questionnaire was administered the Junior 
College where it was given was still inun- 
dated by the post-war flood of veterans. This 
explains the presence of a group of older men 
in the 13th and 14th grades. 

The three questions of interest for a study 
of the sex behavior of college males were 
“Have you ever masturbated?,” “Have you 
ever had a homosexual relationship?,” “Have 
you ever had a pre- or extra-marital hetero- 
sexual relationship?” A fourth question on 
the frequency of masturbatory behavior was 
of incidental importance. 

In Table I the results of the present survey 
are shown in contrast to (a) the results ob- 
tained by Finger (2) in which 111 single men 
at the University of Virginia took sex ques- 
tionnaires home and mailed them back anony- 
mously; and (b) the results obtained for sin- 
gle males by Kinsey, Pomeroy and Martin 
with their interviewing technique (3, Tables 
132, 136 and 140). 


1QOne single male became confused while 
answering the questionnaire and scrambled the 
numbering. He offered to take the questionnaire 
again and cannot be classified as a dissenter. 
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The most striking characteristic of Table 1 
is the consistency of all the percentages com- 
pared; no difference between them is signifi- 
cant*at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

The first lines labeled “Ross” and 
“Kinsey” compare the percentages obtained 
in this study and those obtained by Kinsey 


two 


for a group of 21-year-old single college males. 
The findings are practically identical although 
two quite different methods of obtaining the 
data were used. 

The  Finger-Kinsey yields 


comparison 


equally consistent results, for a group of 19- 


Rosert T. Ross 


Kinsey’s data due to the refusal of some sub- 
jects to be interviewed. 

The overall consistency of the Finger-Ross 
data is obvious. One other comparison em- 
phasizes this similarity. Finger asked how 
many of his subjects had masturbated in the 
past 12 months and obtained a percentage of 
83.8. A similar question in this study re- 
ceived a percentage of 85.3. It would appear 
that despite differences in time, geographical 
locale, and method of measurement the re- 
ported sex habits of single college men remain 
remarkably stable. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENT OF SINGLE CoLtEcE Mates Reportinc Sex BEHAvior INDICATED 


lil 


year-old single college males. The largest 


discrepancy in the Table occurs in this line 
where Finger reports 7 per cent greater fre 


quency of pre-marital intercourse than does 


Kinsey, but the difference is not statistically 


significant. Again it is to be remembered 
that these two groups of data were obtained 
by quite different techniques. 

The lines headed “Ross” and “Finger” com 
pare the data obtained by Finger for a col 
lege group of average age 19.4 years with the 
present group whose was 21.3 


average age 


years. In this comparison the limits of error 
in the present study due to ruling out the re 
sponses of the five men who disqualified them- 


Had 


no” to these questions the percentages would 


selves are indicated 


hey all answered 


be at their lower extremes; had they all an 


swered “yes” the percentages would be at 


their upper extremes. These data may cast 


some light on the magnitude of errors in 


REPORTING 
INTERCOURSE 


REPORTING 
HoMosEXUALITY | 


REPORTING 
MASTURBATION 


50.5 
49.1 


45.0 
38.0 


48.0-53.0 
45-0 


The last three lines in the Table show the 
results of eliminating all men older than 
from the study. This re 
duces the from its former value, 
to 18-0 to 22-11, and gives a mean age 
for the resulting group of 79 men of 20.8 


22-11 present 


range 


years. The second line of this comparison is 
Kinsey's data for men in their 2oth year. 
The third line is Finger’s data again, this time 
entered as “mean age 20.0” in the light of his 
note to the effect that “Inasmuch as age at 
last birthday was ordinarily given, it would 
probably be correct to add six months to each 
mean age indicated throughout this report.” 
These three lines, then, make possible a 
comparison of the three sets of data with less 
than one year’s difference in the mean ages of 
the groups compared. 

These comparisons indicate, within the 
limitations of the data, that Kinsey’s inter 
viewing method yields results quantitatively 
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the same as those obtained by the older and 2. Fincer, F. W. Sex beliefs and practices among 
heretofore accepted methods of the anony male college students. This JouRNat, 


’ 1947, 42, 57-67. 
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mous group-questionnaire. It appears possi- C. E. Sexual behavior in the human male. 
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IMPLICIT HYPOTHESES AND CLINICAL PREDICTIONS * 


BY JOSEPH LUFT t 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The purpose of this study was an attempt 
to measure clinicians’ understanding of typi- 
cal case material. We base our impressions 
of patients on intake interviews, test data, 
psychotherapeutic interviews, case conference 
reports, etc. These case materials are sifted 
and screened by the clinician and then syn- 
thesized in some intangible way to yield an 
impression of the patient’s personality. It 
would perhaps be more accurate to describe 
the impression as an hypothesis or series of 
hypotheses. Unless we find some way of 
verifying these hpotheses developed in every- 
day practice, we will continue to repeat our 
mistakes and retard the development of sound 
theory and practice. 

This paper is a report on two experiments 


in which a prediction method is used to verify 


clinician’s impressions. Allport (1) has re- 
ferred to the method as controlled cross-pre 
diction; that is, the clinician or judge predicts 
from known behavior to behavior not known 
to him. The known behavior could be an 
interview or a case conference report, and the 
behavior to be predicted usually consists of 
responses to personality test items. The bridge 
between the two samples of behavior is made 
up of the impressions or implicit hypotheses 
conceived by the judge. The assumption un 
derlying this method is then fairly obvious; 
the more accurate the clinicians’ impressions, 
the greater will be the number of responses 
correctly predicted. In order to predict how S 
will respond to a specific question, it is nec 
see the question from the subject's 


know 


as well as the degree 


essary to 


point of view, to something of his 
needs and his defenses 
of insight he possesses. Presumably these are 

* Paper read 
Western 
bara 

+ Published with permission of the Chief Medi 
cal Director, Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
Veterans Administration, who assumes no 
sibility for tle opinions expressed or the conclu- 
sions drawn by the author 


April 1950 meeting of the 
Association at Santa Bar- 


at the 
Psychological 


respon- 


the dynamics which the clinician strives to 
uncover in understanding a patient. As far 
as the reliability of this technique is con- 
cerned, it was found by Steinmetz (10) to be 
approximately as high as the reliability of 
the prediction test used in its usual manner. 
And the reliability of objective tests is usually 
of satisfactory magnitude. This method of 
controlled cross-prediction has been used by 
Hanks (5), Steinmetz (10), Kelly, Terman 
and Miles (8), Cartwright and French (3) 
and others in a variety of personality inves- 
tigations. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Problem. 

The first experiment attempted to measure 
how well clinicians understood a patient as 
compared to non-clinicians after listening to 
a case conference summary. The summary 
was presented by the patient’s therapist. The 
clinicians (or judges) were asked to predict 
how the patient would respond to a stand- 
ardized personality questionnaire.t Several 
days later the patient filled out the yes-no 
type of test. The predictions of the judges 
were then compared to the actual responses 
of the patient. 

As a control, a small group of physical 
scientists listened to a wire recording of the 
same case conference report and then made 
predictions as the clinicians did. 

There were 9 psychiatrists, 12 social workers 
and 9 clinical psychologists in the experi- 
mental groups. There were five physical sci- 
entists in the control group who averaged one 
course each in introductory psychology. 


Results. 


Each judge had a score consisting of the 
number of items correctly predicted. Ap- 
proximately one-third of all the judges ex- 


1An Inventory of Factors STDCR, by J. P. 
Guilford, Sheridan Supply Company, Beverly 
Hills, California, 1940. 
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ceeded chance scores at the one per cent level 
of significance. 

An analysis of variance failed to bring out 
significant differences between the clinical 
and non-clinical groups or among the various 
sub-groups of judges. 

The patient’s therapist also made predic- 
tions, but his results were not included with 
the others. His score was higher than 34 of 
the 35 judges who participated in the experi- 
ment. 

The psychodiagnostician who had adminis- 
tered the Wechsler-Bellevue scale, the Ror- 
schach, the TAT and one or two other tests, 
and, who was also present at the case confer- 
ence, obtained a prediction score equivalent 
to chance. 

Discussion 

Ithough there were marked differences 
among individuals, it was not possible to 
differentiate between our groups in terms of 
predictive ability. The clinicians were not 
superior to the physical scientists, nor were 
any of the clinical specialists significantly out- 
standing when taken as a group. It may bs 
that a case conference is pre-digested material 
which has been organized and interpreted by 
the reporter. Prediction from such material 
may therefore call for general intelligence 
rather than special clinical understanding. 

The second experiment was designed to 
overcome this complication by presenting to 
the judges raw case material in the form of 
typescript verbatim interviews. 

We were not surprised to find that the 
therapist predicted better than 97 per cent 
of the judges who had only limited exposure 
to the case. What was surprising was the 
poor showing of the psychodiagnostician who 
had much more material on which ta base his 
impressions than the other judges. Of course, 
his was only a single instance and it would be 
unfair to generalize. Nevertheless, this find 
ing agrees remarkably with the findings of 
the Michigan assessment program for clinical 
psychologists. The Michigan investigators 
found that predictions based on unstructured 
interviews had little validity and that, as the 
amount of clinical material was increased be- 
yond a certain limited amount, the validity 
of successive predictions increased only 
slightly and then decreased markedly. 
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The different diagnostic instruments may 
have confused the judge. -It has been con- 
tended that the human organism is limited in 
its capacity to synthesize a large number of 
complex diagnostic indicators. Modern test- 
ing techniques vary considerably in theoreti- 
cal rationale and in depth of personality vari- 
ables tapped, as well as in validity and relia- 
bility. There are probably many other reasons 
such as semantic barriers which may add to 
the difficulties involved in the integration of 
test and case materials. 


EXPERIMENT II: PREDICTION FROM VERBATIM 
INTERVIEW TYPESCRIPTS 


Problem. 

The second experiment was an attempt to 
refine the design of the first. The purpose 
was the same, that is to measure comparatively 
the understanding which clinicians haye of 
case material in terms of explicit prediction. 


Method and Procedure. 

The basis for the judge’s impressions was 
a one-hour diagnostic interview with each of 
two different patients. The interview con 
sisted of an intensive review of the patient’s 
symptoms and background, yet was conducted 
in a flexible manner so that the patient felt 
free to express himself spontaneously. When 
copied verbatim, interview covered 
eleven or twelve typewritten pages. After 
reading each intervicw, the judge attempted 
to predict the patient’s responses to an ob- 
jective test as in the first experiment. In ad 
the judge tried to identify the pa- 
tient’s responses to sentence completion 
items. The sentence completion items 
came from the OSS sentence completion 
test (9). This test was given to five different 
patients and their actual responses were ar 
ranged in multiple choice fashion. The 
judge would attempt to pick out the patient’s 
response from among these five alternatives. 
Thus, we had an objective prediction test 
(the yes-no questionnaire) and a projective 
prediction instrument, the sentence comple- 
tion test. 

It should be added that the objective test 
was screened empirically beforehand so that 
those items which were relatively easy to 
predict for people in general were eliminated. 


each 


dition, 
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Also, the items, which were taken from Bell’s 
Adjustment Inventory (2), were divisible into 
such as health, social, 
areas. We hoped to 
relative strengths 
classes of 


areas of adjustment 


emotional and home 


locate in these areas the 


different 


and weaknesses of the 
judges. 
Populations. 
category was increased over the first experi- 
ment. There were 20 psychiatrists, 18 social 
workers, 28 clinical psychologists (most of 
whom were advanced trainees), and 28 physi 
cal scientists (mainly physicists and some 


meteorologists) in the control group. 


The number of judges in each 


Results. 


The over-all picture agreed with the re- 
sults of the first experiment. An analysis of 
variance showed that no single group of 
judges was consistently superior. Clinicians 
were not superior to the physical scientists in 
prediction scores. In one case, the scores of 
the non-clinicians on the objective prediction 
test was significantly higher at the one per 
cent level than two of the clinical groups of 
judges. 

The prediction scores on the projective sen 
tence-completion test were relatively lower 
than on the objective test. On the average, 
the judges could exceed chance scores but the 
differences between groups was in no case 
significant. 

Uniqueness or specificity of understanding 
Interaction vari 


appeared in various ways 


ance between class of judge and type of 
item correctly predicted was significant but 

The 
ability to predict responses for one patient was 
related to the ability 


mn a different patient. 


was not consistent from case to case 


not necessarily same 
one-fifth of all 
the judges were able to obtain scores signifi 
cantly better than chance on the objective 
test with doth patients. The largest propor- 
tion of these “good” predictors were physical 


However, appr yximately 


scientists. 


Discussion 


The results suggest that there is no direct 
relationship between clinical training and the 
ability to predict verbal behavior of an indi- 


Josern Lurr 


vidual. This seems to agree with Allport’s 
impression (1). In a recent personal com- 
munication, Donald Fiske of the University 
of Chicago stated “We also have evidence 
that the amount of graduate training in psy- 
chology and the amount of clinical internship 
is not related to the number of correct pre- 
dictions, on any one of three predictive tests.” 

It may be that clinicians are not accustomed 
to thinking in terms of explicit verbal pre- 
dictions. Yet verbal behavior is the principal 
medium of exchange between patient and 
clinician. And personality test items are 
drawn from actual interviewing and psycho 
therapy experience. The failure to obtain 
significant differences between clinically 
iaive and sophisticated judges, of course, does 
not necessarily mean that both groups are 
equally able to handle or apply their under- 
standing for therapeutic purposes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Horrocks and Troyer (6) found 
by actual experiment that ability to make a 
diagnosis and ability to choose proper reme 
dial techniques are not reliably related. 

Ability to predict seems to be a highly 
specific function which varies with the per- 
sonality of the subject, the area of personality 
under investigation, the kind of prediction 
instrument used, and the characteristics of the 
judge as well as his professional training. 
This specificity or uniqueness of understand- 
ing is supported by the independent investi- 
gations of Valentine (11), Vernon (12) 
Estes (4) and Fiske. 

Since all of the judges participated anony 
mously, it was possible to gauge only their 
over-all impressions. However, an interesting 
sidelight appeared in informal experiments; 
here it was possible to trace almost every pre 
diction to a working hypothesis held by the 
Post 
mortems in prediction studies may therefore 
be of direct value in verifying implicit hy- 
potheses, and thus improving the basis for 
clinical theory and judgment. 


jage about the patient in question. 
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THE EFFECT OF VARIATICN IN “VALUE” ON 
PERCEPTUAL THRESHOLDS * 


BY BERNARD MAUSNER anp ARTHUR SIEGEL 


New York University 


The study of needs and values of a sub- 
ject (S) as determinants of the characteristics 
of his perceptual processes has attracted con- 
siderable interest among both social and ex- 
perimental psychologists. In recent studies it 
has been reported that recognition thresholds 
on tachistoscopic presentation were shorter 
for “acceptable” stimulus words than for 
“non-acceptable” words (4), and that associa- 
tion times for words in high interest areas 
were shorter than association times for words 
in low interest areas (3). “Acceptability” and 
“{nterest” were measured by S’s responses on 
the Allport-Vernon test of values based on 
Spranger’s value categories. As a result of the 
data in the first of these experiments, the fol 
lowing hypothesis was advanced: 

“Value orientation lowers thresholds for ac- 
ceptable stimulus objects and raises thresholds 
for non-acceptable objects.” 

An alternative been ad- 
vanced independently by the writers and by 
R. L. Solomon? may explain the 


above-mentioned findings. 


hypothesis has 


which 
It is possible that 


a S’s familiarity with the areas of “accepta 


DI 


lity” or high interest may be an adequate 
explanation for the observed differences in 
presentation thresholds and in 
That is, a S may require a 


tachistoscopic 
association times. 
shorter exposure interval for recognition of 
familiar words than for unfamiliar words: 
he would also be expected to make associa 
tions more readily to familiar words than to 
unfamiliar. In view of this consideration it 
would seem important to test the above-men 
tioned hypothesis in a sitvation in which the 
factor of familiarity does not play a part. 
Unless that is done the somewhat more par 
thanks to 
] 
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simonious “familiarity” hypothesis may be 
preferable. 

A further criticism of the hypothesis de- 
scribed above can be directed towards the 
measurement of “acceptability.” It has been 
suggested by Cattell (1) that the Allport- 
Vernon test is an inadequate test of values. 
The relevance of this criticism of the Allport- 
Vernon test need not be demonstrated until 
the findings of Postman et a/ that perception 
is a function of values are substantiated in a 
situation where the factor of familiarity is 
controlled, and where value is varied in a 
simpler manner. When that is done the ques- 
tion of proper techniques for the specification 
and measurement of values in the complex 
situation of Postman et al will become an im- 
portant one. 

The present experiment attempts to relate 
a measure of perception (tachistoscopic ex- 
posure identification threshold) to the “value” 
of the perceived object. The objects, a series 
of engravings of postage stamps, were un- 
familiar to the Ss, and their “values” were 
assigned them by the experimenter. 


METHOD 
Subjects 

The Ss were thirty-six male stamp-collec- 
tors ranging in age from 11 to 16 years. One 
group consisted of volunteers from ,the studio 
audience of “The Stamp Club of the Air” of 
the National Broadcasting Company. The 
remaining Ss were Boy Scouts who were 
working for, or who had already obtained 
their stamp collector’s merit badges. All Ss 
were from a middle-class socio-economic 
group. 

Adolescent stamp collectors are, as a result 
of a long period of conditioning, accustomed 
to judge stamps in terms of the monetary 
value assigned them by a standard cata 
logue (5). The “value” of the stamps to the 
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collector is not a linear function of the mone- 
tary value since the stamps themselves are 
esthetic objects.. However, the writers assume 
from personal experience and observation that, 
where esthetic quality is uniform, monetary 
value is the chief determinant of “desirabil- 
ity.” The possibility of a spurious trend on 
the basis of the actual characteristics of the 
specific stamps was eliminated by the use of 
a rotational technique in which each stam 

was given each of a series of assigned “values’ 
for some part of the group of Ss. 

Equation of “desirability” of a stamp for 
these Ss with “values” or “needs” in the sense 
used by Postman et al can be defended since 
the hypothesis they advanced should apply in 
the situation here tested: a stamp more 
“valuable” to the S should be a “more accep- 
table stimulus object.” 


Apparatus and Stimuli. 

The apparatus for tachistoscopic exposure, 
a 15”x9"9.5” wooden box painted flat black 
had at one end the eyepiece of a Dodge 
tachistoscope. A Beatax #2 camera shutter 
was fitted into an opening in the top. Light 
from a 100 watt, white, incandescent bulb 
inside a midget stage spotlight equipped with 
a converging lens passed through the shutter 
opening and was reflected by a mirror placed 
at a 45° angle on the floor of the box onto 
the stimulus card. The stimuli were inserted 
through a masked opening in the side of the 
box into a fixed track. Exposure time was 
regulated by the speed of the shutter. 

Stimuli were six black and white illustra- 
tions of Belgian Congo stamps of the same 
series cut from a stamp catalogue (5). They 
were identical in size and shape. Each stamp 
in the series depicted the activities of a dif- 
ferent branch of social service (e.g., nursing 
schools for natives, recreation). The stimuli 
were glued to uniform, grey, cardboard back 
grounds, so constructed that position of the 
stimulus in the tachistoscope was uniform in 
all cases. 


Instructions and Procedure. 

None of the Ss was familiar with the stimu- 
lus series prior to the experiment. In the first 
portion of the experiment, a learning session 
was held in which the “value” of each stamp 
was learned by the paired associates method. 
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The first stimulus of the pair was the stamp; 
the responses given, the value. Values chosen 
($.05, $.15, $.45, $1.35, $4.00 and $12.00) con- 
form to the usual sequence of catalogue values 
for stamps of similar series. 

Following the learning session, the Ss were 

given the following instructions: 
“I am now going to put these stamps, which 
you just learned, into this machine and show 
them to you one at a time for very short 
times, like this.” 

The operation of the tachistoscope was then 

demonstrated. Instructions continued as fol- 
lows: 
“Some of the exposures are quite fast, while 
others are quite slow. Your task for this part 
of the experiment is to identify each stamp 
as I show it to you. If you don’t know, are 
not sure, gucss.” 

Each trial consisted of three exposures of a 
given duration spaced at 30 second intervals. 
The following durations were used in as- 
cending order: .01, .02, .04, .06, .10, .15, .20, 
.29, and .50 sec. A record was made of the 
three shortest exposure durations at which the 
S correctly identified the stimulus. Since three 
exposures were made consecutively at each 
duration two of the three durations thus re- 
corded must be identicai; all three may be. 
Threshold was defined as the mode of these 
shortest durations. The mode, rather than 
the mean of these time intervals was used 
since the operations of addition and division 
necessary for determination of a mean were 
not considered completely valid in this case. 
In all cases in this discussion where the term 
threshold is used reference is made to these 
modal tachistoscopic exposure durations. 

Although measurement of the dependent 
variable in this, as in other studies in this 
area, was apparently in units of a simple linear 
scale (duration of exposure at which identifi- 
cation most commonly took place), the as- 
sumption that the psychological dependent 
variable to be measured (“ease of percep- 
tion”) is a linear function of this scale is not 
warranted. There is no evidence that halv- 
ing the exposure interval halves “ease of per- 
ception” as it might be measured by other 
operations (i.e. frequency of correct identifi- 
cation). Because of these considerations treat- 
ment of these data was restricted to counting 
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operations such as are involved in the deter- 
mination of modes. Similarly, analysis of the 
trends within the group of Ss was made with- 
out any recourse to statistical treatments which 
involved assumptions as to the nature of the 
responses. 

Two series of trials were given, in the sec- 
ond of which the order of stimuli which ob- 
tained in the first was reversed. This was 
done to guard against any systematic varia- 
tion in the thresholds for different stimuli as 
a result of fatigue or practice. Separate 
thresholds were calculated for each series of 
trials. It was found that there were no 
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thresholds, and the stamps with lowest mone- 
tary value the longest. This trend was not 
demonstrated by the data for any single S. 
These data are filed with the American Docu- 
mentation Institute.* 

An attempt was made to determine the 
occurrence in the pooled data for the entire 
group of Ss of a trend toward shorter thresh- 
olds for stamps of higher value, and longer 
thresholds for stamps of lower value. A con- 
tingency table (Table 1) was set up showing 
the frequency with which the various thresh- 
olds occurred for each of the values assigned 
to the stamps. In Table 1 each of the Ss is 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FREQUENCY OF OccURRENCE OF VARIOUS THRESHOLDS AND VALUES 
AssIGNED To STAMPS FOR 36 Ss. Two SERIES OF JUDGMENTS GIVE A TOTAL 


OF 72 THRESHOLDS FOR EACH VALUE 


ASSIGNED 


Total 45 
systematic differences between the two sets 
of thresholds. Therefore, both sets of thresh- 
olds were grouped in the treatment of these 
data. 

In order to test the possibility that the fixed 
rotation of exposure intervals was 
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represented by two thresholds, representing 
each of the two series of trials, for each stamp 
value. The sum of thresholds for each value 
is, therefore, seventy-two. Correlational tech 
niques were not used, although they would 
permit closer comparison of our results with 
those of other studies in this area, because of 
the considerations relating to the nature of 
the responses already discussed. 

In addition, no attempt has been made to 
obtain regression equations since neither vari 
able has been related linearly to the measure 
scale employed (“vaiue” to assigned 

of perception” to 
tachistoscopic exposure threshold). Both axes 


ment 


monetary value, “ease 


2For a detailed table of the threshold values 
each individual S, order Document 2867 from 
the American Documentation Institute, 1719 N 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., remitting $0.50 
for microfilm (images 1 in. high on standard 
35 mm. motion picture film) or $0.50 for photo- 
vies (6 x 8 in.) readable without optical aid. 


cot 
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must therefore be treated as categorical rather 
than numerical series. The contingency co 
efficient makes no assumptions as to the na- 
ture of the categories to be related. This meas- 
ure of trend was, therefore, obtained, and 
found to equal .107. A C of .107 shows no 
meaningful trend (2, Ch. a). 

On the basis of these findings, it can be 
stated that neither for any single S, nor for 
the group of Ss as a whole, was there any 
relation between the value orientation pre 
sented to the S and the measure of perception 
used. This result fails to substantiate the hy 
pothesis of Postman et al. 

It may be objected that the value orientation 
here was much weaker than that employed 
in the Harvard study. The discussion above 
of the characteristics of the Ss implies, how 
ever, that the “ego-involvement” of the Ss 
in the task was not minimal. If anything, the 
habits of the Ss in examining stamp cata- 
logues, and the emphasis on value in the 
learning situation would have provided a 
strong value “set.” This expectation is con 
firmed by the replies to a questionnaire sent 
out from three to five weeks following the 
experimental session for each S. In this ques 
tionnaire S was asked what he remembered 
most about the stamps used in the experiment. 
The replies indicate that for all but four Ss 
the values of the stamps were the major items 
remembered. 

In conclusion, the simple relationship be 
tween “values” and “ease of perception” pos- 
tulated by Postman et al was not found in 
the study here reported. It may be that the 
relation is a complex rather than a monotonic 
one, and, like similar relationships in the 
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field of learning, involves the interactions of 
a group of intervening variables. Further de- 
velopment of this field may come in terms of 
specification of parametric factors anchoring 
these intervening variables. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
An attempt was made to test the hypothesis 
that “ease of perception” is a function of 
“value” of the object perceived. 
A group of 36 adolescent stamp collectors 
learned the purported values of a series of 


postage stamps. Perceptual thresholds, de- 


fined as the shortest duration at which correct 
identification could be made under tachisto 
scopic exposure, were then obtained for en- 


gravings of these stamps. 

No relation between the learned value of 
the stamps and the shortest duration at which 
identification occurred was found. 

This result was interpreted as a failure to 
support the hypothesis advanced above. 
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CONSISTENCY OF INDIVIDUAL LEADERSHIP POSITION 
IN SMALL GROUPS OF VARYING MEMBERSHIP 


BY GRAHAM B. BELL anp ROBERT L. FRENCH 


Northwestern University 


ECENT formulations of leadership behavior 
have accepted the general principle that 
leadership depends upon the situation as well 
as upon the personality of the leader or poten- 


tial leader (1, 2, 5, 6, 7). Among the types of 
situational factors which might be assumed 
to be important for leadership status and be- 
havior are: the nature of the group problem, 
the personal characteristics of group members, 
the character of the group’s organization, and 
the external influences acting upon the group. 
Concerning the effects of variations in these 
factors, we have, however, relatively little 
exact information. The present study deals 
with one of these situational factors, the indi- 
viduals comprising the group. The study was 
designed to determine the extent to which 
individuals maintain consistent leadership 
status in a series of informal discussion groups 
made up of different members. 


PROCEDURE 


The Ss were 25 male volunteers from the 
introductory psychology course. Except for 
one pair, they were unacquainted at the out- 
set of the experiment. Over a period of six 
weeks each S participated in six five-man 
discussions, each discussion group including 
four other men whom he had not met pre- 
viously. Thus, in the course of the experi- 
ment, each S appeared once and only once 
with every other S. This arrangement, shown 
in essentials in Table 1, required a total of 
30 group sessions. 

The topic for discussion at each meeting 
was a problem of adjustment confronting one 
or more persons of college age. Members of 
the group were given a mimeographed state- 
ment of the problem in the form of a short 
case history. They were instructed to discuss 
the possible solutions open to the person con- 


cerned, arrive at agreement as to what he 


should do, and submit a short written report 
of these conclusions. A period of 35 minutes 
was allowed to accomplish this. 

Six problems were used, a different one for 
each week of the experiment, or, in other 
words, for each appearance of a given S. The 
problems were, very briefly, as follows: 


Problem I: A college junior acknowledges the 
wisdom of his extremely dictatorial father but 
rebels against his demands. 

Problem II: A sophomore from a religious, 
small-town family finds that acceptance in his 
fraternity depends upon participation in activi- 
ties which he has been taught to regard as 
immoral. 

Problem III: Jerry, who is attempting to work 
his way through college and medical school 
independently of his family, wants to marry 
Dottie, but will not consent to her working to 
help out. 

Problem IV: On finishing high school Bruce 
went to work to earn money for college, and 
soon became a very successful salesman. When 
he had accumulated enough money, he asked 
his boss for a leave of absence to go to college, 
but was turned down and offered a better job. 


Problem V: Norma and Joe find, even after 
separating for a year, that they are still seri- 
ously in love, but that marriage continues to 
appear impossible because of their religious 
differences. 


Problem VI: A student eager for a career as a 
lawyer feels guilty and resentful toward his 
elderly father, who persists in endangering his 
own uncertain health by working beyond retire- 
ment age in order to help keep the boy in 
college. 

At the end of each session, the members of 
the group were asked to nominate a discus- 
sion leader for a hypothetical second meeting 
of the same group. They did this by listing 
the other members of the group in order of 
preference on a mimeographed form. 

Two observers were present in the room at 
all sessions. In addition to instructing the Ss, 
these observers made sound recordings of the 
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discussions and certain additional observa- 
tions for use in another connection. 


RESULTS 


The leadership rankings given by each 
individual were converted to T-scores by 
means of Hull’s transformation (4). Within 
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acteristic success as a leader in this type of 
situation. A correlation between this average 
and status in the group in question (i.e. a 
sixth group) may therefore be taken to meas- 
ure the accuracy with which the characteristic 
performance of the individual predicts status 
in a group of novel membership. Application 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL DeEsIGN AND Group CorRELATIONS 


WEEK AND 
Discussion 
PROBLEM 
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** Between status in each group and mean status in the five other groups. 


each group, the four converted rankings re- 
ceived by each member were averaged to de- 
fine his leadership status in that group. These 
five status scores for the five members within 
one group were then correlated with the 
averages of their status scores in the other 
five groups in which they participated. It 
was assumed that the average of an individ- 
ual’s status scores in the other five groups 
could be regarded as a measure of his char- 


of this procedure to each of the thirty groups 
yielded thirty correlations as a basis for ap- 
praising the average consistency of leadership 
status. 

As Table 1 shows, these correlations ranged 
between —.03 and +.98, with an average r 
of .75 (that is, the r corresponding to the 
mean Fisher z). The wide variability in 
size of r from group to group is not sur- 
prising if it is recalled that each correla- 
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tion is based on five cases.1. Although the 
30 groups cannot be regarded as a series of 
random samples in a literal sense, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the systematic re- 
combinations o/ individuals which the groups 
represent might approximate in relevant re- 
spects the combinations that would be drawn 
in a series of independent random samples 
of size 5. The standard error of z where N 
equals 5 is .71. The standard deviation of the 
obtained distribution of 2’s was .76. Granting 
the foregoing assumption, then, it follows that 
sampling errors can account adequately for 
such variations in the size of r. 


Discussion 


If the average correlation of .75 may be 
accepted as the best indication of leadership 
consistency in this type of situation, it would 
seem that individual characteristics are re- 
sponsible for somewhat over half (56 per 
cent) of the variance in leadership status 
within the average group. Before concluding 
that the remainder of the variance is attributa- 
ble to variation in group membership, some 
attention should be given to other possible 
sources of status inconsistency in this situation. 

Errors of measurement represent one source 
of variation. By means of the split-half tech- 
nique, supplemented by the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula, the average reliability of 
the status scores within the average single 
group was estimated at .73. The reliability 
of the average status scores in the other five 
groups, estimated with the aid of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula, was .93. Correcting the 
average correlation between the two measures 
of status’ for attenuation raises its value from 
75 to .gt. Since a correlation of .g1 implies 
83 per cent of variance in common, it may 
be inferred that 27 per cent of variance in 
leadership status (or 83 per cent minus 56 
per cent) is due to unreliability of the status 


LAs Table 1 also indicates, the design was 
marred somewhat by 12 cases of subject absentee- 
ism (out of a total of 150 scheduled subject ap- 
yearances). Due to the intricate character of the 
design, it was not possible to reschedule the in- 
complete groups. Analysis revealed no significant 
differenc between complete and _ incomplete 
groups with respect to the size of these correla- 


tions. 


measures.” If this interpretation is correct, 
then at most 17 per cent of the variance in 
status can be ascribed to changes in group 
membership. This amount is reduced still 
further by a type of measurement error not 
adequately evaluated by the above reliability 
coefficients, namely the error introduced by 
the use of ranks and the assumption of a 
normal status distribution within groups. 

Two other possible sources of variation are 
differential changes in the subjects, and dif- 
ferential effects of the various problems. With 
respect to the first of these, outside experi- 
ences may have produced asynchronous, intra- 
subject variations in mood and, behavior 
which could affect relative status. Likewise 
some subjects may have learned more effec 
tive leadership techniques during the experi- 
ment, while at the opposite extreme others 
may have become increasingly bored. The 
problems, even though similar in general 
character and apparently equal in their effects 
on groups as a whole, may have differentially 
affected the contributions of individuals 
within the groups, and thereby introduced 
some status inconsistency. All that can be 
said about these extraneous factors is that 
our observations yielded nothing to suggest 
that such effects were extensive. 

As a matter of design, it may be noted that 
rigorous control of the latter factors is im- 
possible where group membership is varied 
in terms, so to speak, of whole individuals. 
A control series involving groups of constant 
membership, although it would take care of 
the above factors, would introduce the fur- 
ther complication of a developing organiza- 
tion. A better general approach to the study 
of group composition as a variable in leader- 
ship would involve describing composition 
in terms of patterns of relevant personality 
traits, and studying experimentally groups 
constructed to fit predetermined specifications 
of this sort. Some theoretical and empirical 
advances will be necessary, however, before 


2 Unreliability in this case includes two types of 
errors: (1) the error inherent in any individual 
judgment, and (2) disagreement among judg- 
ments by members of a group. The latter can of 
course be regarded as indicating incomplete group 
integration, but for a status measure based on 
pooled judgments, it must be viewed in terms of 
reliability. 
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this kind of approach can be made very in- 
telligently. 

In conclusion, then, it appears that varying 
group membership in this situation accounts 
for at most a relatively small portion of the 
variation in leadership status. Leadership 
status seems to be rather highly consistent de- 
spite the situational changes involved. Ob- 
viously this finding cannot be generalized 
to all types of groups. The groups studied 
were small, were concerned with a par 
ticular type of task, met as a group 
only once under particular circumstances, 
and were composed of young men fairly 
homogeneous in educational background, 
social class and so on. Some of these 
distinctive factors, at least, would appear to 
be relevant to the degree of status consistency 
that might be expected. Nonetheless, it is 
of interest to note that roughly the same de- 
gree of leadership consistency was found by 
Gibb (3) when the group task was varied 
for groups of constant membership. If simi 
lar results continue to accumulate for other 


“ty 


types of situations, the recent trend toward 
emphasis upon situational factors in leader- 
ship may require some re-evaluation. 
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REVIEWS 
EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


Tue ORGANIZATION oF BeHAvior: A Neuro 
PSYCHOLOGICAL THEorY. By D. O. Hebb. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. 
Pp. xix + 335. $4.00. 


There is no need to start this review with 
any assertion of the importance and high qual 
ity of this book. It is like the case of a movie 
which needs no advertising because people 
pass the word from one to another of “Have 
you seen the picture at. . .?” There are so 
which Hebb’s book is so 


many respects in 


high in quality and is so delightfully written 
that it will have an assured status in psy- 
chology 

If psychology is to get the maximum benefit 


from this book, however, it is important, first, 
that we get a clear recognition of its main 
ideas and, second, that we start giving these a 
careful critical scrutiny. It is important, too, 
that we recognize a number of relationships 
between Hebb’s theory and other preceding 
notions. Hebb has noted only a few of these. 
Perhaps he omitted some because he did not 
wish to be pre-judged on a “guilt by associa- 
tion” basis. Perhaps it did not occur to him 
that some of these relationships existed. If 
his book is to be maximally useful, however, 
we need to recognize these relationships ex- 
plicitly. So, let’s turn directly to these main 
tasks. 
Wuat Hess nas Atremptep to Do 

On the basis of psychological data, Hebb 
is convinced that we must recognize that or- 
ganisms develop perceptual skills, that learn- 
ing typically involves some selective abstrac- 
tion and hence is more or less conceptual in 
character, and that processes of expectancy 
and of attention or set seem to permeate the 
whole area of habit-formation and habit-use. 
His theory of psycholégy, therefore, stresses 
many of the same phenomena emphasized by 
Lashley and Tolman. But, Hebb says, the 
concepts referring to these phenomena 
are an embarrassment; they cannot be escaped 
f one is to give a full account of behavior, 
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but they still have the smell of animism: and 
must have, until a theory of thought is devel- 
oped to show how ‘expectancy’ or the like 
can be a physiologically intelligible process” 
(p. xviii). 

He feels that any adequate 
seek also to give some careful and meaningful 
explanation of the phenomenon of perceptual 
generalization (or transposition or stimulus 
generalization or whatever it is called). So, 
his theory sharés one of the main concerns 
of Kohler’s work, and of course is linked with 
Lashley’s interests in this respect, too. How- 
ever, Hebb’s theory strikes off on a basically 
different path than Kohler’s in its neurologi- 
cal hypotheses. To account for the phenome 
non of perceptual generalization, Kohler has 
favored a “field” theory of cortical action— 
a theory phrased in terms of rather diffuse 
states of an electro-chemical sort which gradu- 
ally spread through cortical tissue or shrink 
back again. Hebb follows the approach, in 
stead, which was used by Lashley in 1942 for 


heory must 


the discussion of this same problem. That is, 
Hebb assumes that cortical neurones (aside 
from firing spontaneously under some condi 
tions, as is demonstrated in electroencephalo- 
graphic work) do merely what any nerve cells 
do—carry impulses along their specific fibers. 
On like Kohler, 
urged that merely the pattern of cortical activ- 
ity is important. Hebb insists that learning 
must create localized synaptic changes. He 
regards it as beyond question that, if learning 
produces fairly permanent changes in the 


the other hand, Lashley, 


nervous must produce changes 
the The 
changes must be changes of particular cells. 
They cannot just be some free-floating changes 
which drift around like some “man without a 


country.” 


system, it 


somewhere in nervous system. 


To account for these phenomena of learn 
ing, attention, perceptual generalization, etc., 
Hebb that “the pre 
sumably must seek help wherever he can find 


believes psychologist 


it.” He believes, moreover, that such help 
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particularly may be found in the work of 
neurology in the last several decades. Espe- 
cially, Hebb draws on the work of Lorente de 
Né, Gasser. W. S. McCulloch, on a paper by 
Marshall and Talbot in 1942, and in some 
rather general ways on the work on electroen- 
cephalography. 

In his use of this material, Hebb has had 
the same aim which has dominated a lot of 
recent theorizing in neurology. It is the aim, 
mainly, of accounting for a wide host of 
phenomena without assuming any qualita- 
tively incompatible processes at different 
points. Many psychologists may not appreci- 
ate this fact, but neurology previously had 
assumed a number of such qualitative in 
compatabilities. Thus there were “central ex- 
citatory states” and “central inhibitory states.” 
The conduction of nerve impulses within the 
nerve cell was interpreted as occurring in one 
way; the conduction across synapses as occur- 
ring in some quite different fashion. And, to 
conduction across the 
was conceived to be 


account for one-way 


synapses, the neurone 
different in 
compared with the other. 

Within neurology, however, considerable 
progress has been made 
“monistic” explanation of neural phenomena. 
The explanation is still a speculative one in 
many respects. But, at least, it is promising. 
It is based largely on these findings: (1) The 
brain does not consist just of successive neu 


some basic way at one end as 


toward a more 


rones which march along in one-two-three 
order from afferent cells to motor cells. In 
stead, the brain is richly provided with cir 
cuits of different sizes and complexities which 
permit an eddying-back or reverberation so 
that nerve impulses can circle back and tra 
verse part of their former path again. (2) The 
firing of a next neurone often depends on a 
spatial summation of impulses arriving at 


about the same point over several fine end 


fibers from either the same neurone or differ 
ent prior neurones. (3) Keciprocal inhibition 
(the inhibition of one activity by another) 
may possibly be accounted for, not by any 
discharge of “inhibitory impulses” or arousal 
of some “inhibitory state,” but merely by the 
assumption that the dominant activity con 
fiscates for its own use, as it were, some of 
otherwise would have 
support to the 


the neurones which 


contributed some essential 
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other activity by virtue of this “spatial sum- 
mation” phenomenon. 

In addition, the neurological research of re- 
cent years has added a lot of knowledge about 
the details of neural structure. The work has 
been helped particularly by the technique of 
applying strychnine to tiny parts of the cor- 
tex so as to permit nerve conduction over all 
neurones having synapses in that part, and 
then picking up action-currents in other areas 
to see what the neural linkages are. With 
this technique it has been possible to explore 
much more rapidly and extensively the nature 
of the connections between different parts of 
the cortex. So, Hebb feels that there is a 
considerable wealth of material in neurology, 
and that we should try to capitalize on this 
knowledge. 

Obviously, therefore, Hebb disagrees fun- 
damentally with Skinner’s insistence that psy- 
chology should restrict itself to the study 
of functional relationships. It is noteworthy 
also that Hebb is pursuing a different path 
than that used by theorists like Hull and 
Tolman. These men center their theories 
about “intervening variables” in the sense of 
nervous processes assumed actually to exist. 
But they have been content to be vague as 
to the neurophysiological character of these 
intervening variables, describing them al- 
most solely in terms of inferences from be 
havorial data. Even Lashley has phrased a 
lot of his findings in non-neurological prin- 
ciples. Hebb, on the other hand, really has 
presented primarily a neurological theory of 
psychology. 


How ApvISABLE Is THIS ATTEMPT BY Hess? 


I think we can agree immediately that it 
would be most regrettable if all psychologists 
occupied themselves with this same attempt. 
When anyone tries to integrate two fields 
like psychology and neurology, he is bound to 
stress certain material which seems usable. 
He is bound to neglect other material which 
he cannot interpret as either supporting or 
challenging his ideas. It is fortunate, there 
fore, that most psychologists are content to 
go their own sweet way as psychologists. We 
are likely thus to get a much richer store of 
psychological knowledge. 

I think we might also agree, however, that 
t is extremely fortunate that some psycholo 
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gists are interested in this sort of attempt. 
Especially with such a complex subject mat- 
ter as we have, we cannot do the most fruit- 
ful research just by some groping, inductive 
gathering of facts. We need to locate the 
spots which are likely to reward intensive 
study; and we need to do this partly by ex- 
trapolating from what is already more or less 
surely known. We need sometimes, even, to 
reach considerable distances in these extrapo- 
lations. It is a precarious business, of course. 
It takes a brave person—one might almost 
say, a rash person—to try what Hebb here 
tries. But it is a procedure which is likely 
to yield some trenchant research problems. 
Psychology is fortunate that the attempt is 
being made, and that it is being made by 
someone with the high level of ability and 
the quality of psychological knowledge which 
Hebb has. 

It is interesting to speculate as to how much 
influence Hebb’s book is likely to have on the 
viewpoints of psychologists regarding learn- 
ing. The predominant viewpoint on learning 
in American psychology has favored “rein- 
forcement” interpretations such as those of 
Thorndike and Hull. It has favored “S-R” 
interpretations such as those, also, of Pavlov, 
Watson, Guthrie, and Skinner. On the other 
hand, American psychologists generally have 
been wary of cognitive or expectancy theories 
of learning such as those of Tolman, Lashley, 
Krechevsky, and Muenzinger. The feeling 
typically has been that expectancy and cog- 
nitive theories are not as well-grounded, sci- 
entifically, as the S-R and S R-reinforcement 


theories—not as tough-minded, not as “real- 
But now, in Hebb’s book, which 
attempts a more explicit neurological inter- 
pretation than any other book on learning 
that we have, what we find is a “non-rein- 


istic,” etc. 


forcement” and “non-S-R” 
this is all to the good. 


theory! Partly 
It is legitimate that 
cognitive theory should be helped by an at- 
tempt to demonstrate that it is consistent with 
what is known in neurology. It is legitimate 
that cognitive theory should receive the help 
of the efficient “thought-model” which a psy- 
choneurological theory can give. 

But on the other hand, despite all my sym- 
pathy for cognitive theory, | am inclined to 
think that Hebb’s book is likely to give an 
unwarranted aura of scientific support to cog- 
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nitive interpretations. I think we just don’t 
know enough about neurological phenomena 
to let that knowledge cast any votes as to 
what psychological principles are superior to 
what other psychological principles. That is 
a strong statement. But I don’t believe there 
is anything in Hebb’s book that can contra 
dict it. 


WHat ARE THE MAIN PrincipLtes Wuicu Re- 
SULT FROM Hess’s INQUIRY, AND WHAT 
ARE THEY WorTH? 


A cursory examination of Hebb’s book 
would give the impression that about a third 
of it is devoted to problems of perception, 
another third to problems of learning, and a 
last third to problems of motivation (plus a 
little reference at the beginning and end of 
the book to the problem as to why old-age 
deterioration and brain injuries have such a 
small effect on intelligence as measured by 
Binet-type tests). 

Actually, however, the discussion is not 
thus distributed. The main interest of the 
book is indicated by a statement at the end 
of Chapter 9, except that the statement should 
have been phrased to cover matters of per- 
ception as well as those of motivation. Hebb 
says: “. .. this discussion . . . represents my 
attempt to be rid once and for all of the little 
man inside the skull who approves of some 
sensory events relayed to him by the nervous 
system, disapproves of others, and guides be- 
havior accordingly. By some such ap- 
proach as the one suggested, it may become 
possible to understand the directedness and 
order in behavior, and the variability of mo- 
tivation, as produced by neural functioning 
alone” (p. 234). 

Hebb might well have made this statement 
stronger in another way, too. Not only does 
he want to understand both perception and 
motivation in terms of “neural functioning 
alone,” but the kind of neural functioning to 
which he thus refers is a molecularly-con- 
ceived type of neural functioning. What I 
mean by this is that Hebb does not want to 
build his neurological theory on any assump- 
tions except that there are individual nerve 
cells which have such and such a structural 
lay-out within the cerebrum. He does not 
want to assume that there will be any groups 
of cells which will have any mass effects ex- 
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cept as these are accounted for by patterns 
of afferent stimulation, interaction between 
the cells by virtue of spatial-summation and 
temporal-summation effects, and interaction 
between the cells in terms like this, that 
when a cell has been aroused by one team 
of neurones it might be rendered unavailable 
temporarily to some other team of neurones 
because of the incidence of its refractory 
phases or periods of subnormal excitability. 
So, even though about a third of the book 
is devoted to problems of perception, Hebb 
has not been interested in describing any 
phenomena of perception as such. Hebb treats 
perceptual phenomena as meriting discussion 
only with a view to showing that they are 
reducible to some lower common denomina- 
tor of learning and habit. There is good justi- 
fication, therefore,. for Hebb’s referring to 
his theory as being fundamentally an asso- 
ciationistic theory rather than a theory much 
along the line of Koffka’s or Kohler’s. 
However, Hebb does not follow the tactics 
used by most of the modern psychologists 
who assert that virtually all perceptual or- 
ganization is learned. Most psychologists 
who make this assertion leave it as merely 
an assertion. Hebb, on the other hand, centers 
practically his whole discussion of learning 
around the problem of the development of 
capacity to perceive or discriminate rela- 
tively simple visual patterns. His reasons for 
stressing this problem, he says, are that it is 
probably typical of all learning, and that the 
neurological structures involved are more ade- 
quately known than the structures relevant 
to any other phases of learning. Part of his 
evidence is drawn from Austin Riesen’s study 
of visual young chimpanzees 
which previously had been reared in dark- 
ness for more than a year, and part from his 
own studies on rats similarly reared. Most 
heavily of all, however, Hebb relies on data 
assembled by M. von Senden in 1932 on 
human beings who had been operated on 


learning in 


for congenital cataract (such data, e.g., as 
these, that such persons for a long time have 
to count the number of corners to distinguish 
squares from triangles, and that one intelli- 
gent adult, after a year of experience since 
the operation, could recognize only five per- 
sons by sight). A good deal of the discussion, 
too, is carried on in merely hypothetical terms 


as to what presumably happens in the visual 
area of the occipital cortex and in the sur- 
rounding association areas when a subject 
without previous visual training first looks 
at various corners of a triangle. 

It might seem that such discussions are far 
removed from any problems of abnormal and 
social psychology. Actually, though, I believe 
that this is the crucially valuable part of 
Hebb’s discussion and that it is really impor- 
tant for psychologists interested in personality 
and social processes. The workers in these 
fields have to assume some underlying theory 
of learning. They have tended to S-R-rein- 
forcement theories. It was awkward to see 
how personality or social behavior could be 
conceived in terms of links between stimulus- 
aspects and movements, but this type of 
theory was presented with much prestige, and 
in some ways with more detail than any 
other theory. Such S-R theory breaks down, 
however, when we try to understand the 
adaptability of behavior or when we try to 
predict what will be learned in a given situa- 
tion. It is a type of theory which permits 
a lot of precise predictions on some rather 
small-scale situations; but even on these a lot 
of these precise predictions are wrong, and 
precision of prediction is no sufficient com- 
pensation for this. 

Hebb, on the other hand, is helping to de- 
velop a learning theory from which some pre- 
dictions would flow which are fundamentally 
different from those made by S-R theories. 
The basic difference lies in this: S-R theory 
and Hebb’s theory interpret in a different 
way the nature of the central or cortical proc- 
esses which get linked together in learning. 
S-R theory assumes that these processes, even 
if they are now called out by conditioned 
stimuli or learned cues, are ones which origi- 
nally were evoked by “biologically adequate 
stimuli.” Hebb disagrees. According to his 
interpretation, there simply are no “biologi- 
cally adequate stimuli” for most of the proc- 
esses which the cerebrum has to become capa- 
ble of. Learning has to create linkages be- 
tween cortical cells so that, for all practical 
purposes, new structural and functional units 
are created within the brain. Thereafter, as 
Hebb says, “What is learned is in terms of 
what is perceived ...” (p. 111). “.. . the cen- 
tral effects of sensation are what enter into 
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an association, rather than the comparatively 
simple sensory event itself” (p. 128). 

Hebb thus is laying the neurological basis 
for an adequately comprehensive phenome- 
nological psychology such as, say, M. Sherif’s. 
His approach does not harmonize well with 
the opinions expressed by Snygg and Combs’ 
“Individual Behavior,” but I think their con- 
clusions have been hasty and vague and anti- 
physiological in a way which has done a 
eal dis-service to a phenomenological view- 
point. 

The particular picture which Hebb sketches 
regarding the neural changes in learning is 
as follows. Relatively direct and regular con- 
nections exist between cells of the retina and 
cells of the visual area of the cortex. Each 
retinal cell tends to transmit impulses only to 
a small patch of visual-area cells. So, when the 
eye fixates a triangle, a somewhat correspond- 
ing pattern of activity appears in the visual 
area. A shift of fixation from one corner to 
another causes a shift in this pattern so that 
almost no visual-area cells are involved in 
both patterns. There are such restricted inter- 
connections, furthermore, between different 
parts of the visual cortex that this part of the 
brain hardly contains the structures by which 
associations could be built up between one 
of these patterns and another. 

However, within the surrounding associa 
tion-areas (as, area 18), and between the 
visual cortex and area 18, a greater diffuseness 
of connection is the rule. That is, each visual- 
area cell is connected, not just to a small patch 
of area-18 cells, but to a fairly large patch 
there. Furthermore, each cell in area 18 has 
connections with many other cells there, as 
well as connections running eventually to the 
eye muscles so that there can be shifts of 
fixation. 

With this anatomical structure, a fixation 
of any one corner of a triangle (or of any 
point in a complex field) would arouse a cer 
tain pattern of activity in the visual area, and 
that in turn would arouse a certain distinc 
tive pattern in the surrounding area 18. But, 
conditions as they exist innately are not highly 
favorable for clearcut pattern-activity in these 
association areas. There is too much tendency 
for diffuseness of discharge and too little 
assurance of the spatial summation required 
for efficient synaptic transmission. But, Hebb 


hypothesizes, a repeated and/or persistent 
functioning of the same area-18 pattern tends 
to cause a growth of synaptic end-knobs, espe- 
cially through the influence of the reverbera- 
tory circuits. By this means, neural structures 
are developed which will permit a more sub- 
stantial and effective arousal, in the associa- 
tion areas, of the pattern which tends to occur 
first only in a rather shadowy way there. 
These elemental neural patterns—irregular 
three-dimensional latticework-like systems— 
are what Hebb calls “cell assemblies.” 

However, fixation of any one part of a 
figure tends to cause a shift of fixation to 
some other part. Such other fixations pro- 
duce patterns of activity in new places both 
in the visual area and in the related associa- 
tion areas, and a cell assembly tends to be 
developed with reference to each major focus 
of fixation. After these separate ceil assem- 
blies have been developed to some extent, at 
least, a more complex development next oc- 
curs. The subject fixates, say, one corner of 
a triangle after another. Out of this, link- 
ages tend to develop between these succes- 
sive cell assemblies. Moreover, the linkage 
tends to be partly via the neural mechanisms 
which have produced the eye-movements un- 
derlying these shifts of fixation. This more 
complicated neural structure, which tends to 
produce a series of perceptual patterns (and 
which would produce what Tolman speaks 
of as “expectancies”), is what Hebb refers to 
as a “phase sequence.” 

Out of his discussion of these points is de- 
veloped several of the most interesting points 
in Hebb’s theory. One of these is the proposi- 
tion that there is a basic difference between 
the learning which is characteristic of in 
fancy (or of first vision in the cataract cases) 
and the learning characteristic of more experi 
enced subjects. The learning typical of in- 
fancy is portrayed as an amazingly slow and 
gradual learning—even slower and more diff- 
cult than Hullian theory has suggested. But 
this original or primary learning is not what 
is involved in most psychological experiments, 
even when animal psychologists say that they 
are using “naive” or “untrained” rats. In 
all of the subjects commonly used in psyche- 
logical research, a great host of perceptual 
skills have already been developed. Practi- 
cally all of their learning, therefore, involves 
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a great quantity of transfer of training, and 
this frequently permits rapid reorganizations 
and new linkgaes which are quite different 
from the learning of the original cell assem 
blies. 

Furthermore, Hebb suggests, we can expect 
certain other consequences. In animals like 
man in whom the association cortex is large 
in amount, both absolutely and relatively as 
compared with the sensory-cortex tissue, we 
can expect that more complex cell assemblies 
and phase sequences can be developed. But 
we can expect also that this primary learning 
which is typical of infancy will take longer 
and be accomplished with more difficulty 
than in the lower vertebrates. We all know, 
of course, that chicks can learn earlier than 
puppies, puppies than chimpanzees, and 
chimpanzees than man. But we have been 
inclined to attribute these differences merely 
to some faster tempo of development in ani- 
mals with a shorter life-span. Hebb’s theory 
proposes that the difference goes back to a 
more fundamental consideration. Some ob- 
servations on animals with long life-spans, 
like turtles and elephants, ought to give some 
interesting evidence relative to this. 

To have indicated the general relationships 
between his theory and earlier formulations, 
Hebb ought to have described his theory more 
narrowly as a redintegrative theory rather 
than as an association theory. Hebb does not 
mention the concept of redintegrative mecha- 
nisms nor the writings of Sir Wm. Hamilton; 
but he might well have described his theory 
as an attempt to spell out, in neurological 
interpretation Hamilton 
suggested in 1858. 

One feature of Hebb’s interpretation which 
I seriously doubt is that “Perception depends 


terms, the which 


on learning first to see the parts of an ob- 
ject clearly, a process involving a series of 
visual fixations” (p. ror; similarly pp. 34, 
99-100), and that motor links are so vital for 
perception. Hebb might well have said that 
perceptual learning may depend on such 
analysis, as when children are taught to read 
by having them work on the letters out of 
which words are made. And Hebb might 
have said that, in truth, when a person learns 
to perceive in this way, his final skill does 
tend to be a skill at doing the same thing 
(i.e., seeing the parts in succession) which 
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he practiced previously But Hebb ought not 
to have described this as the necessary or 
best method of perceptual learning. The 
work of Renshaw on aircraft recognition dur- 
ing the past war, and the far older work on 
“word” methods of teaching reading, indi- 
cate that a more efficient type of perceptual 
mechanism can be buili up by less analytical 
methods of training. 

There are several factors by which Hebb 
secks to account for perceptual generalization. 
There is no space here to describe his hypoth- 
eses nor to criticize them, but I have the feel- 
ing that this is one of the least adequate parts 
of his theory. His main view is that per- 
ceptual generalization does not exist except 
as made possible by learning. The main 
evidence on which he bases this conclusion is 
the testimony regarding the limited perceptual 
generalization in Senden’s cases. However, 
as Wayne Dennis remarked in his review of 
such cases in 1934, these data were very un- 
systematically and roughly gathered. There 
is room for a much more careful analysis to 
see whether Hebb’s proposal on this matter 
should be accepted. Personally, I believe that, 
instead of regarding Lashley’s “wave-pattern” 
or “wave-interference” theory of cortical ac 
tivity as an alternative to his own notions, 
Hebb might have tried to account for per- 
ceptual generalization by using this idea of 
Lashley’s as describing one of the subordinate 
types of cortical process. 

On the question of what factors cause 
habits to be formed, Hebb has a theory like 
Tolman’s on some scores and like Guthrie’s 
It is not surprising that he 
does not accept a “reinforcement” explana 
tion, because neither Hull nor others have 
ever produced any good phystological reason 


on other scores. 


as to why rewards or “tension-reduction” 
should cause increments of habit-strength. 
Hebb remarks, concerning some cases, that, 
“Obviously the law of effect would be the 
very thing to invoke to account for such 
learning, but I can still find no satisfactory 
way of fitting it into the present set of physio- 


logical conceptions” (p. 204). So, his view 


is, learning occurs ordinarily just because 
nervous processes are set going, tend to re 
cause a 
growth of end-knobs at the most frequently 
As Hebb says, “The 


verberate, and therefore tend to 


used synaptic junctions. 
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schema that has been developed requires only 
that reverberation continue in one of these 
structures long enough so that temporal over- 
lap can occur” (p. 100). His theory, then, 
is definitely a contiguity theory, as was Hamil- 
ton’s redintegrative theory. 

The point at which Hebb has experienced 
difficulty with this contiguity theory, how- 
ever, is the point at which he has had to 
account for such things as avoidance-reactions. 
When an individual experiences some situa- 
tions he becomes more likely to act in the 
same way when the situation is re-presented. 
But, in some other cases, an experiencing of 
a situation is likely to cause, subsequently, a 
change of behavior in that situation. On the 
basis of contiguity principles alone, such a 
change of behavior cannot be accounte< for. 
Thus, suppose a dog meets a porcupine, gets 
close to it, gets his nose full of quills, and 


yelps a lot. And, suppose that the nervous 


system operates solely on the basis of the 


principle that any nervous process which gets 
started will tend to reverberate around and 
foster the growth of end-knobs which Will 
make the same process occur more easily the 
next time. From this principle, al! that we 
could predict wovld be that, when the dog 
sees the porcupine the next time, he will more 
quickly get close to the porcupine, more 
quickly get his nose full of quills, and more 
quickly and powerfully start his yelping. But 
we could not predict that he would avoid the 
porcupine. 

We could make the latter prediction if we 
added another concept to our stock of funda- 
that the 
organism is equipped, partly, innately and 


mental principles. We could say 


partly perhaps by training, with some positive 
Also, 
that these positive motives tend to make the 


motives and some negative motives. 
organism engage in behavior of an approach- 
ing sort, and that the negative motives tend 
to favor a behavior of an avoiding sort. In 
the case of the dog, the motive in the original 
situation would be that of pain; in the situa- 
tion in which the porcupine is met again, 
the negative motive might be thought of as 
either pain or fear. If we conceive that there 
are such negative motives, and that they tend 
as naturally to favor avoiding-behavior as the 
positive motives favor approaching-behavior, 


we do not run into any difficulties in trying 
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to account for avoidance-learning on a redin- 
tegrative basis. For, after the dog has met the 
porcupine a first time, the system of neural 
traces established by the original experi- 
ence should include some linkages whereby 
the dog’s negative motivation should more 
quickly be stirred into activity. And, this 
negative motivation, combined with the per- 
ception of the present situation, should cause 
a reaction which is changed from what the 
dog used previously. 

In his treatment of motivation in about the 
last third of his book, however, Hebb rejects 
this sort of interpretation. He does recognize 
and stress the fact that there are such things 
as hunger, pain, and “emotional disturbance.” 
(In fact, Hebb has reported some remarkable 
data, previously, on the ease with which strong 
fear-reactions can be aroused in chimpan- 
zees by situations which induce, presumably, 
a sharp contrast between what the animals 
expect and what they actually perceive.) But, 
Hebb interprets all of these processes, not as 
motivating, but as disrupting. They help to 
produce learning, but only in an indirect or 
negative sense, as follows: When a subject 
does something which brings a painful or 
emotionally disturbing result, this causes a 
disrupting of the nervous processes which 
otherwise would have reverberated around 
and established themselves as memory traces. 
So, the brain is left clear, as it were, for some 
other process to occur. Finally an avoidance 
response occurs, mere or less by default since 
anything else allows the disruptive stimuli to 
continue. This avoidance response becomes 
the learned response linked with that situa- 
The punishment or pain or emotional 
disturbance did not cause anything to be 


tion. 


learned directly, however; they contribute to 
the learning of avoidance responses merely 
by disrupting everything else (pp. 134-139, 
150-151). 

Sometimes, in this discussion, Hebb uses 
the term But he means rein- 
forcement only in the sense that the external 
stimulation, say, gives some sensory support 
to what had already become neurally active 
Reinforcement in this one 
sense helps to cause learning. But this is 
definitely not reinforcement in the sense of 
Hull or Skinner. 

I feel fairly sure that Hebb’s whole ap- 


“reinforces.” 


as an expectanc y- 
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proach on the matter of motivation, and on 
the matter of the effects of rewards and 
punishments, has been dominated by his 
pressure to dispose of the “little man inside 
the skull who approves and disap- 
proves... .” Hebb very much wants to get 
away from any animistic explanations, any 
merely ad hoc hypotheses, and any assump- 
tions of qualitatively incommensurable proc- 
esses. To achieve this aim, Hebb decided 
that he had to restrict himself to the twin 
concepts of ordinary nervous processes on 
the one hand and disruption of these processes 
on the other hand. 

We can sympathize wholeheartedly with 
Hebb’s desire to get a qualitatively homoge- 
nous theory. But he has been too vague as to 
what he means by “disruption.” At various 
points he has used phrases like “disruption 
of timing in the firing of central neural 
cells” (p. 205) and “disruption of timing of 
neuronal activity in the cerebrum” (p. 254). 
These phrases add a touch of meaning. But 
they do not take the place of some fuller 
discussion of what is thus referred to. If we 
do try to explain what such expressions 
mean, I think we must assume that Hebb 
is referring to the type of influence which I 
mentioned earlier as the one by which neurol- 


ogists are trying to account for reciprocal in- 


hibition. But, if Hebb had thus become 
explicit about his hypothesis of “disruption 
of cortical timing,” he would have been 
brought face to face with this fact: A process 
which thus produces such reciprocal inhibi- 
tion is able to disrupt some other process 
only because it, itself, is an organized and 
substantial process which has certain advan- 
tages over that other process! 

It is true that, in some degree, Hebb would 
have been assuming some ad hoc hypotheses 
to assume that the brain contains some mo- 
tivating neural mechanisms and that, while 
these disrupt (as any process tends to inter- 
fere with other competing processes), they 
also can be harnessed into larger learned 
neural mechanisms and make important con- 
tributions to the functioning of these. It 
would have been somewhat of an ad hoc 
hypothesis to have said that hunger, pain, 
and emotional disturbance do more than 
merely disrupt—that they also can underlie 
and help energize the habits acquired in 
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those situations in which, as Hebb says, the 
organism originally is at a loss as to what 
to do. But, such a concept would have been 
an ad hoc hypothesis only in the sense that 
it is derived from different factual observa- 
tions than those used by Hebb as the take-off 
for his neurologizing. The use of such a 
concept would not have meant any assump- 
tion of animistic or qualitatively incommen- 
surable processes. Thus, someone recently has 
constructed a mechanical turtle which gropes 
its way toward lights of moderate inten- 
sity and moves away from lights of strong 
intensity. In other words, it shows oppo- 
site organized processes. But no animism. 
No qualitatively incommensurable processes. 
Many reflex systems within the body show 
the same thing—e.g., the processes which 
make us perspire under one range of internal 
temperature and which make us shiver under 
a different range. 

I think Hebb would have been in a better 
position if he had followed such ideas, be- 
cause his theory then would not have been 
as nearly a “motivationless” interpretation as 
it is. A cognitive interpretation of learning 
and of behavior gets weak when it over-loads 
the hypothesis of what can be accomplished 
by “neural processes” of merely the redinte- 
grative sort. 

All in all, therefore, I think that this book 
demonstrates that psychology is still in the 
stage when it needs to say, as physics did, 
“These facts can be expressed by a wave 
theory of light, these by a corpuscular theory, 
and we see no way by which to get a unified 
theory which will do justice to all of the 
reasonably certain facts.” But, at the same 
time, I think the book makes a number of fine 
positive contributions and that it will have an 
important influence within psychology. 

Rosert LEEper 

University of Oregon 
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In more ways than one, this long-awaited 

report on the “Berkeley study” is a landmark 
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in the development of social psychology and 
personality study. The most ambitious of 
several investigations of anti-Semitism spon- 
sored by the American Jewish Committee, it 
is certainly the most extensive and sophisti- 
cated research on the topic yet contributed by 
psychologists. Its contributions to our sys- 
tematic knowledge of personality organization 
and to research methodology are scarcely less 
striking. Finally, and regrettably, the vol- 
ume’s near-thousand pages make it a physical 
landmark in the library shelves of the con- 
presenting a somewhat for- 
assimilation of its 


reader, 
obstacle to the 


stant 
midable 
implications, 

The California investigators, to put it figur- 
atively, set out to track a jackal and found 
themselves at grips with behemoth. Their 
initial studies indicated that anti-Semitism, far 
from being an isolated though unrespectable 
psychological phenomenon, is an integral com- 
ponent of a general “ethnocentric ideology.” 
Ethnocentrism, pursued in turn, is revealed 
as the expression of a distinctive “authori- 
tarian character structure” whose unadmitted 
needs and defenses it serves. It is to the 
thorough empirical elucidation of this pattern 
of personality organization, along lines that 
converge strikingly with the more speculative 
formulations of Erich Fromm and Jean-Paul 
Sartre, that the volume makes its most im- 
portant contribution. 

The authors’ plan of presenting their work 
makes it difficult to summarize their central 
conceptions succinctly. In no single place in 
the volume, in fact, is there to be found a 
concise statement of the hypotheses underly- 
ing the entire undertaking or of the inte- 
grated conclusions of the project as a whole. 
Rather, they have chosen to let the reader 
follow the development of their work, as 
each of the component phases of their in 
vestigation is presented monographically by 
the staff member primarily responsible for it. 
While a common framework permeates the 
volume, the total picture of the dynamics of 
the prejudiced personality is evoked from a 
succession of partial perspectives, rather than 
explicitly presented in an integral form. 
What we have here is an elephant under 
the scrutiny of a group-of far-from-blind men, 
who still leave to the reader a good part of 
the task of putting the creature together. It 
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should be added at once that this very limita- 
tion may enhance the instructiveness of the 
reader’s experience. With its wealth of 
methodological and clinical detail the book 
can add in no small measure to the under- 
standing and perceptiveress of the student 
who wishes to give up neither human impor- 
tance nor technical rigor in his conception of 
the task of psychology. 

What, then, is the authoritarian personality 
as it is here delineated? Briefly and inade- 
quately, it characterizes the basically weak 
and dependent individual who has sacrificed 
his capacity for genuine experience of self 
and others in order to maintain a precarious 
order ar‘ safety. In the type case, he con- 
fronts with a facade of spurious strength a 
world in which rigidly stereotyped categories 
are substituted for the affectionate and indi- 
vidualized experience of which he is in- 
capable. Such a person, estranged from 
inner values, lacks self-awareness and shuns 
intraception. His judgments are governed by 
a punitive conventional moralism, reflecting 
external standards in which he remains in- 
secure since he has failed to make them really 
his own. His relations with others depend 
on considerations of power, success, and ad- 
justment, in which people figure as means 
rather than as ends, and achievement is not 
valued for its own sake. In his world, the 
good, the powerful, and the in-group stand 
in fundamental opposition to the immoral, 
the weak, the out-group. For all that he 
seeks to align himseif with the former, his 
underlying feelings of weakness and self- 
contempt commit him to a constant and 
embittered struggie to prove to himself and 
others that he really belongs to the strong 
and good. Prejudice against out-groups of all 
kinds and colors is a direct corollary of this 
personality structure. 

The first major section of the book reports 
on a series of questionnaire studies on a 
heterogenous array of groups, ranging from 
University of California students to San Quen- 
tin inmates. From the 2000-odd persons who 
filled out one or another edition of the scales, 
individuals at the extremes were selected for 
the more intensive investigations described 
later in the book. 

At the outset, the construction of a reliable 
Likert-type scale for the measurement of anti- 
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Semitism (A-S) and an analogous scale of 
generalized ethnocentrism (chauvinistic, anti- 
Negro, and anti-minority attitudes other than 
anti-Semitism) is described. Since a correla- 
tion of .80 was found between the A-S and E 
(ethnocentrism) scales, the two were com- 
bined in the revised versions of the E scale 
that form the basis for the subsequent selec- 
tion of subjects for intensive study. The rela- 
tions between ethnocentrism and conserva- 
tism, religious attitudes and practices, and 
intelligence and education are explored in 
some detail. 

The final and major achievement of Part I 
is the development, through various versions, 
of a Likert for the measurement of 
implicit anti-democratic trends, to provide on 
the one hand a quantitative demonstration 
that anti-Semitism is grounded in personality 
structure, and, on the other, to make available 
an instrument for the indirect measurement 
Items with no direct reference 


scale 


of prejudice. 
to ethnocentrism were constructed around the 
conception of the authoritarian personality 
that was being formulated in the course of 
the intensive interviews. The obtained cor- 
relations between the E and F scales, ranging 
from .59 to .87 for various groups and dif- 
ferent forms of the scales, are the firmest 
quantitative evidence in favor of the authors’ 
conception of prejudice. 

Ingenious as the F-scale items are, patterns 
of agreement to such statements lack the 
dynamic explicitness of the clinical interview 
or of projective techniques. The analysis in 
Part II of interviews with 80 subjects drawn 
from the upper and lower quartiles of their 


respective groups on the E scale contributed 


more than the usual qualitative supplementa 
tion to the statistical scale findings, since they 
were subjected to an ingeniously detailed and 
The which 
were freely conducted, centered on such topics 


systematic analysis. interviews, 
as vocation, income, religion, clinical data, 
politics, and minorities and race. A “scoring 
manual” including 62 main categories was 
developed bearing on factors thought to be 
predisposing to high and to low ethno 
centrism, and a blind analysis was made of 
the interview records, after identification as 
high or low in prejudice and references to 
minorities or political ideology had been edi 


torially eliminated. Both the composite scores 
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on the entire interview and over-all intuitive 
ratings agreed about 85 per cent with the 
actual division of the subjects in high and 
low quartiles in the ethnocentrism scale. The 
detailed data, illustrations, and discussion in 
the analysis of the interview material are the 
most fascinating part of the book to this 
reviewer, and extend through nearly 200 
pages. 

Contributions from proj ctive techniques 
comprise Part III. Results for 80 subjects, 
from ten TAT cards, including six from 
the Murray series and four dealing more 
explicitly with what were hoped to be preju- 
dice-evoking situations, were subjected to a 
blind analysis. The relative lack of differentia- 
tion between “highs” and “lows” in the 
Sanford need-press scoring as compared with 
a more qualitative thematic analysis lent sup- 
port to one of the main conclusions of the 
project: that the prejudiced and unprejudiced 
differ less in the nature of their basic needs 
than in their ways of coping with them. 
Interestingly enough, the Murray pictures 
proved more differentiating than the ones 
especially designed for the study. 

While the clinical interpretation of open- 
ended personal questions is not new, the 
Berkeley study made fuller use of so-called 
“projective questions” than heretofore. Here 
again, an elaborate scoring manual codifying 
the process of clinical judgment and employed 
in blind analysis, was the crux of the analytic 
procedure. 

Part IV is devoted to a qualitative treat- 
ment of the interview material on prejudice 
and political-economic and religious ideology, 
and to an attempt to construct a meaningful 
typology within the general framework of 
the authoritarian character. More speculative 
than the rest of the volume, it will probably 
make less impression on psychologists. Yet its 
often brilliant and penetrating discussion con- 
tributes a perspective in which the more thor 
oughly established findings may be viewed. 

Part V consists of applications to indi- 
viduals and to special groups. The records 
of two conservative men, one high scoring 
and one low scoring on the E scale, had 
been considered at points throughout the book 
as an approach to “validation by case studies.” 
Here the scale and projective material on 
each is drawn together with the clinical find- 
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ings in a brilliant though necessarily less than 
conclusive attempt at genetic interpretation 
along fairly orthodox psychoanalytic lines. 
Two special groups, San Quentin prisoners 
and patients at the Langley Porter Clinic, 
are next the subject of detailed consideration. 
The former provide a fascinating excursion 
into the psychology of criminality, and net 
for the study confirmatory findings on fascist 
extremes not found in the normal range of 
subjects. Relatively low scoring men, though 
rare, showed in their crimes as weil as in 
the interview and questionnaire material an 
ambivalent quest-for-love in contrast to the 
inti-weakness defenses of the high scorers. 
[he main contribution from the study of 
neurotic and psychotic patients is to rule out 
the possibility that the difference between the 
ethnocentric and democratic personality is a 
matter of maladjustment versus normality. 
While both “highs” and “lows” were found 
in the major conventional psvchiatric groups, 
differences in orientation, in kinds of conflict, 
and in defenses appeared, high-lighted in 
these extreme cases in divergent patterns of 
In this chapter, raters 
are shown, in a methodological tour de force 
without parallel in the book, to be able to 
identify patients high and low in ethno- 
centrism from a blind analysis of a small 


psychological disorder. 


section of a subject’s first psychiatric inter- 
view, dealing almost exclusively with his 
symptoms, with an accuracy of around 75 
per cent. 

A brief concluding chapter takes note of 
the relatively high potential for fascism in 
American society suggested by this study, and 
observes that while a radical cure of preju- 
diced trends can 
measures which come to grips with underly- 
ing personality structure, the gap between 
potentiality and overt behavior remains suf- 
ficiently large—and unknown—for action re- 


be expected only from 


search and situational approaches to retain 
a strategic 


role. 

Space permits critical comment on only a 
From the 
standpoint of method, its greatest weakness 


few major aspects of the study. 


lies in the traditional pre-war scaling tech- 
niques on which its statistical groundwork 
depends. The Likert scales suffice, to be sure, 
to show that there is something there; they 
are, however, very inefficient instruments for 
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analyzing its nature. Much of the psycho- 
logical interpretation of the scale results, par- 
ticularly by subscales, logically requires the 
sort of foundation that the newer scaling 
methods of Guttman and Lazarsfeld might 
provide. 

The item analysis approach inherent in 
Likert scale construction permeates the entire 
research, whether questionnaires, interviews, 
or projective techniques are involved. Legiti- 
mate enough where the primary goal is 
really to derive an empirically predictive score, 
it is less appropriate to the clarification and 
testing of theory. Nowhere do methodologi- 
cal considerations lead the authors to examine 
their concepts and categories for overlap. It is 
enough for them that their categories dif- 
ferentiate between “highs” and “lows,” and 
in ensemble yield 
The present reviewer, while far from under- 


satisfactory reliabilities. 
estimating the significance of these results, 
would be happier if methods had been em- 
ployed that made clearer the minimum array 
of concepts needed to describe the authori- 
tarian personality, and involved the testing 
of explicit hypotheses about their empirical 
relations. 

A further consequence of the item-analysis 
orientation is an occasionally misleading pre- 
occupation with extreme groups as compared 
with the middle ranges. While the authors 
are generally quite aware of the limitations 
of their high-low comparisons, the reader may 
nevertheless come out with a view of authori- 
tarian personality trends as composing a more 
cohesive syndrome than the facts warrant. 
Tempered as their practical conclusions are, 
the authors might well have come out with 
recommendations that give more encourage- 
ment to corrective action at a symptomatic 
level if they had investigated the amorphous 
middle groups more intensively. Their pat- 
tern of analysis simply does not provide the 
relevant facts for generalization to the great 
bulk of the population. 

The reviewer questions the wisdom of the 
deliberate policy that worded all items on 
the most important scales so that agreement 
implies a high (or prejudiced, anti-democratic) 
score. While the authors defend their deci 
sion against the more obvious objections, the 
fact remains that the scales can be embar- 
rassing to administer to a sophisticated and 
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relatively unprejudiced group. One also 
wonders whether the major finding that 
the prejudiced personality forms a more co- 
hesive syndrome than its opposite may not 
be an artifact of this uniformity of item 
direction, in conjunction with the divergent 
psychology of agreement and disagreement. 

On the whole, the data on the A-S, E, 
conservatism, and F scales are over-analyzed 
and reported in unduly tedious detail. While 
there is merit to be gained in working 
through the item-by-item properties of the 
scales in their various vicissitudes, the reader 
interested primarily in the substantive con- 
tribution of the research would give much 
for a liberal employment of appendices— 
which are lacking. Comparisons of the many 
groups that tested are often carried 
farther than the recognized sampling limita- 
tions really warrant. And occasionally, quite 


were 


meaningless comparisons (as of the absolute 
group means on different scales, p. 159) are 
given a psychological interpretation. 

Aside from limitations in the logic of item 
analysis already touched upon, the systematic 
treatment of the interview records is brilliant. 
One wishes that equal attention had been 
given to the conduct of the interviews them- 
selves. While the interviews took 14 to 3 
hours, it would have required many more 
hours to begin to cover the detailed inter- 
viewer’s guide adequately. As a result of 
the compromise that must have been made, a 
highly refined analysis is applied to rather 
inadequate and spotty material. 

The dominant theoretical orientation of the 
book is that of sophisticated yet fairly ortho- 
dox psychoanalysis. In spite of the fact that 
the study of ethnocentrism has given the 
authors a fulcrum for the investigation of 
personality structure and dynamics that they 
have used to good advantage, it is clearly 
their aim to apply psychoanalytic dynamic 
psychology to the understanding of the preju- 
diced personality—rather than to sharpen and 
refine the psychoanalytic conceptual repertory 
against their data. To say that their data are 
generally consistent with their theory, how- 
ever, seems for once an understatement. 

While it is hard to imagine a more con- 
vincing documentation of ‘the and 
productivity of a psychoanalytically oriented 


power 


conception of personality dynamics, the data 
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do not point unequivocally to the orthodox 
Freudian view. Most of the actual facts at 
hand pertain to the present personalities, 
fantasies, and opinions of the subjects; only 
a part of the all-toobrief interview was 
devoted to historical information. And, for 
the most part, concepts like orality and anality 
are employed in a contemporary, descriptive 
sense that can easily be translated into terms 
more acceptable to neo-Freudians. The con- 
jectural genetic reconstructions in the case 
studies could doubtless be just as plausibly 
stated in a neo-Freudian framework. 

Meanwhile, certain concepts that play a 
crucial part in the authors’ theory stand out 
as in need of further clarification by research. 
Among these, the related concepts of inter- 
nalization and _ identification seem most 
important. 

Not the least contribution of the book is 
the incidental light it throws on a large 
number of theoretical problems. The prin- 
cipal findings, for example, have illuminating 
implications concerning the cohesiveness of 
many features commonly agreed to belong 
to the contemporary American culture com- 
plex—even down to a level at which the 
combined charges of communism and homo- 
sexuality recently directed at the State Depart- 
ment emerge in a grisly congruence. The stu- 
dent of sex differences, to pick another ex- 
ample, will find the basis for many stimu- 
lating hypotheses throughout the volume. 

M. Brewster SMITH 


Vassar College 


Psycuopiacnosis; AN INTRODUCTION To TESTS 
IN THE CLINICAL PsycHo- 
DYNAMICS. By Saul Rosenzweig, with the 
collaboration of Kate Levine Kogan. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1949. 


PRACTICE OF 


This book is intended as an introductory 
text and is written in agreeably non-technical 
language. Fortunately the style is factual 
rather than pseudo-literary throughout. The 
author describes the chief function of the 
book as “to explain the purpose, 
materials, instructions, obtained data, scoring 
methods, and interpretation of a representa- 
tive group of psychological tests as these are 
The book lives up to its 

It is to be noted that 


follows: 


currently applied.” 
purposes as stated. 
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the author does not promise to provide a 
rationale for psychodiagnostic testing, nor 
This reviewer 
doubts the wisdom of this omission since the 


does he attempt to do so. 


selection of tests for discussion, the recom- 
mended devices for administration, scoring 
and interpretation of tests, and the diagnostic 
summaries inevitably reflect a theoretical bias. 
As it is, the author’s theoretical preferences 
are discernible only to the sophisticated 
reader. 

A selection of psychological tests are dis- 
cussed under the broad categories of general 
intelligence, measures of intellectual devia- 
tion, vocational aptitude and iriterest tests, 
personality inventories and projective meth- 
ods. Each test is described and several proto- 
cols are discussed for illustrative purposes. 
The second half of the text is largely devoted 
to case discussions illustrating the process of 
psychodiagnostic integration and a variety of 
applications. This clinical material is framed 
by an introduction discussing clinical psy- 
chology “as a psychodiagnostic art” at the 
beginning and a consideration of “psycho- 
diagnosis as a science” at the end. 

It would have been clearly impossible for 
the author to discuss all available tests in each 
of the general areas receiving consideration. 
In view of this fact one wonders why the 
detailed discussion of selected instruments 
was not supplemented by at least an enumera- 
other tests widely used in the same 
Such Cornell-Coxe Per- 
formance Ability Scale, the Szondi test, the 
Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests, or the 


Sentence Completion test do not appear in 


uon of 


area. tests as the 


either the text or the index. One also regrets 
that the bibliography is extremely limited. 
The book makes its greatest contribution in 
the liberal use of case material and test proto 
cols. While rarely referring to general prin 
ciples of psychodiagnostic testing, it succeeds 
in giving a coherent and orderly picture of 
the inter-relationship between clinical data, 
test findings and the characteristics of per 
sonality functioning which are reflected by 
both. 
of mystery 


It succeeds in removing the element 


from the process by which the 
clinical psychologist arrives at his conclusions 
and frankly acknowledges the decisive impor- 


tance of the clinical judgment and theoretical 
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viewpoint of the psychodiagnostician. It 1s 
this reviewer’s impression that the author’s 
analysis of test data emphasizes content 
analysis and surface manifestations in the 
form of conscious attitudes rather more than 
formal modes of analysis and the search for 
deeper-lying aspects of personality function- 
ing. This applies especially to the discussion 
of the Rorschach and the Thematic Apper 
ception Test. 

“Psychodiagnosis” is recommended as a 
textbook for clinical psychologists in train 
ing. It should also prove useful to psychia- 


trists and those in allied disciplines who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the work of the 


clinical psychologist. 
S1pyLte Escalona 
Menninger Foundation 
Topeka 


INTRODUCTION TO PsycHOPATHOLOGY. By Law 
rence I. O’Keky. New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1949 Pp. xxi+736. $4.50. 


When the reviewer saw Dr. O’Kelly’s book 
on the shelves of one of his colleagues re- 
cently, he asked the psychologist how he liked 
it. The reply was, “I like it. It’s got lots of 
stuff in it.” Upon inquiry, it turned out that 
“stuff” meant references to a large number 
of studies. The reviewer agrees that there is 
a lot of stuff in the book—the bibliography is 
34 pages long. 

Unfortunately, there is too much nonsense 
mixed in. 
rather strong; it must be admitted that com 
plete nonsense. is rare. But slipshod writing 
is not rare, and it seriously impedes one’s 
efforts to grasp the author’s meaning. What 
can one make of the following statement? 
“Meyer for many years identified all psy- 
chology inferred by the criticisms of psy- 
chology that appeared in the survey of 
psychiatric education, prepared by his most 
famous student, Ebaugh” (p. 625). Or this 
one? “Regardless of whether one ultimately 
believes in the efficacy of the genes to limit 
behavior potentialities, whether one believes 
that the environment will contain sufficient 
forces to shape protoplasm into any form, 


Perhaps the term nonsense 1s 


or whether one adopts the more reasonable 
point of view that both work together, still, 
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in the end, all are forced to consider the 
individual organism” (p. 320). One more 
illustration—from the preface this time. 
“This book is an attempt to organize my 
thinking about disordered personalities in 
such a way that any continuities in subject 
matter between comparative and pathological 
psychology will emerge” (p. vii). The re- 
viewer has noted a good many citations of 
studies made on animals but he has failed 
to note any “continuities in subject matter” 
emerging. 

After an introductory chapter dealing 
mainly with the still unsolved problem of 
defining abnormal behavior, the author gives 
a brief of what he “basic 
concepts” in which a modified psychobiologi- 
However, no clear 


discussion calls 
cal position is adopted. 
framework for considering abnormal behavior 
is presented. He does present some presum- 
“basic psychological principles” among 
are: (1) probably only 
necurs when motives are frustrated. (2) Ab- 
normal behavior is the attempt of the or 


ably 


which Learning 


ganism to adapt to abnormal situations, i.e., 
situations with which the organism cannot 
cope. (3) The personality of any 
of the 


the course of his 


readily 


individual is much the result 
habits he has 


past life, and ineffective habits are at the roots 


very 
learned in 


of any condition requiring treatment. 

The author continues with chapters on 
anxiety and on psychosomatics. These are 
reasonably well handled despite the fact that 
in the latter, he overemphasizes the antago 
nism of the sympathetic and parasympathetic 
branches of the autonomic 
as in the early Cannon formulation, ignoring 
the work of Gellhorn and his associates. Per 
haps the best sections of the book are those 


nervous system 


in which the author presents descriptive ma- 
terial on the psychoneuroses and psychoses. 
The material on organic factors in psycho 
pathology is also well presented. 

In the chapter, “Genetic, Constitutional and 
Developmental Factors in Psychopathology,” 
the author covers the usual material on these 
topics for a total of 90 pages and comes to 
the conclusion that “heredity cannot be dis- 
carded as a factor in psychopathology, that 
constitution is a basic variable in personality 
It is a question whether 


disorders. 
so much space should be devoted to material 


with such a slight yield. One could also 
question the wisdom of redefining of the 
term “congenital” in a way differing from 
accepted usage. No doubt Wechsler will be 
astonished to learn that, according to the 
author, an IQ is found on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue scale by dividing the mental age by 
the chronological age. And Terman will 
join Wechsler when he finds that “for adults, 
a chronological age of 16 is used as a 
divisor in determining IQ” (p. 360). Of 
course, this statement does not apply to the 
1937 Stanford-Binet and it has nothing to do 
with the Wechsler-Bellevue. 

In “Personality and Disordered Behavior,” 
the author first defines personality as an 
“expression,” then as a “unity that behaves” 
and then as “the person.” In dealing with 
the behavior mechanisms, he adopts the mis- 
conceived classification of Seashore and Katz 
which is based on the relative degrees of 
social acceptance accorded to mechanisms. In 
this system compensation is socially approved 
and daydreaming is socially disapproved. It 
seems apparent, however, that it is not the 
mechanisms which is socially approved or 
disapproved but rather the specific behavior 
resulting therefrom. If one boy compensated 
by stealing while another used the interval 
before going to sleep in fantasying that he 
was a best hitter on the school baseball team, 
the social attitude would undoubtedly be the 
reverse of that suggested by the classification 
the author uses. That “all mechanisms prove 
themselves to be false techniques” (p. 484) 
appears to the reviewer a completely unwar 
ranted generalization. 

The chapter, “Social Factors in Psycho- 
pathology,” deals largely with language and 
semantics in which, to the reviewer at least, 
the role of language in psychopathology is 
given disproportionate space. 

The book is concluded with two rather 
short chapters, one dealing with theories of 
psychopathology and the other with treat- 
ment and prophylaxis. In the former, the 
author does a good job within the space 
limitations he has set for himself; however, 
the general characteristics of the functional 
theories under which he includes “The French 
School,” “The Psychoanalytic Movement,” 
“Psychobiology” and “The Sociological Orien- 
tation” really apply only to psychobiology. In 
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the latter chapter, short summaries are given 
of the main forms of treatment of the men- 
tally disordered, and a few remarks are made 
on the subject of mental hygiene. The author 
can be given credit for recognizing and 
pointing out the strength of the resistance to 
mental hygiene measures which are designed 
to “eliminate some of the conditions in our 
social that contribute signifi- 
cantly to mental illness” (p. 677). 
wants a 


environment 


To sum up, if one book that 
describes syndromes of mental disorder well, 
that illustrates them very well, that refers to 
a large number of pertinent studies and that 
makes pertinent comments on organic factors 
in psychopathology, this is it. If one wants 
more than this and particularly if one wants 
a book that is written lucidly, this is not it. 

Rosert C. CHALLMAN 

Menninger Foundation 


Rerations. By 
York: Harper, 
$3.50. 


CoMMUNITY 
Lippitt. New 
Pp. xiv + 2865. 


TRAINING IN 
Ronald 


1949. 


This book is the best example so far in 
print of the type of investigation known as 
“action research.” Action research is the scien- 
tific study of controlled social change. It is 
carried out by social scientists in collaboration 
with social practitioners. The goal is to ob- 
tain information which will add to general 
scientific knowledge of the processes and con- 
ditions of social change, and which will at 
the same time be of immediate use to the 
practitioner in his efforts to induce such 
change. 

The book describes a two week workshop 
for community leaders conducted in the sum- 
mer of 1946 under the sponsorship of the 
State Interracial Commission. 
Practitioners Connecticut State 
Board of Education and the National Confer- 


Connecticut 
from the 


ence of Christians and Jews helped set up the 
workshop program. Social scientists played a 
dual role in the project. A team of three ex- 
perienced group leaders, headed by Ronald 
Lippitt, carried primary responsibility for the 
training program. Lippitt also headed a thir- 
teen man research group which kept careful 
records of the training process and gathered 
a variety of additional data intended to meas- 
ure the workshop’s effects. Chief consultant 
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for the project was Professor Kurt Lewin, to 
whom this book is dedicated. 

The members of the training team were 
pretty well committed by their educational 
philosophy and previous experience to a train- 
ing program based primarily on discussion 
and role practice. One of the major purposes 
of the project was to test the effectiveness of 
this type of program. A second goal was to 
determine the amount of social action result- 
ing from the training of a strategically se- 
lected group of individuals from a single 
community, as compared with the amount of 
action resulting from training the same kind 
of individuals fromm a large number of differ- 
ent communities. A third major purpose was 
to discover the differential effects of the train 
ing program on individuals in different com 
munity roles. 

Subjects of the experiment were 18 teachers 
and school administrators, 14 professional so- 
cial agency workers, and nine lay community 
leaders. These people, plus six others of un- 
specified background, were organized into 
three training groups of approximately equal 
size. Nearly half of the total workshop time 
Was spent in meetings of these groups. 

One training group was composed entirely, 
or almost entirely, of people from one com- 
munity; the second group was composed of 
two community teams; and the third group 
included all the rest of the trainees. : Ninety 
per cent of the time of the training groups 
was spent in discussion and role practice. 
Thus the members of each community team 
spent a large proportion of their time in actu- 
ally working together on problems as a group. 

An excellent but still unsatisfying feature 
of Lippitt’s book is its detailed account of 
the workshop program. It is by far the most 


complete account of such a program which 
this reviewer has seen, and the program itself 
was a remarkably ingenious attempt to in- 


crease what the author calls “basic human 
relations skills.” The only criticism which can 
be made is that Lippitt does not go far enough 
in describing exactly what was done at the 
workshop so that other experienced group 
leaders could, if they chose, duplicate the 
training procedures. This contrasts with the 
completely adequate account of the pro 
cedures used in organizing and planning the 


workshop, and in assessing its effects. 
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To describe the training procedures in such 
a way that someone else could even approxi- 
mately duplicate them would undoubtedly 
have required 200 pages instead of the 100 
that Lippitt actually devotes to this subject. 
Nevertheless the present reviewer feels that 
such an effort would have been well worth 
while. Considered as an experiment, the num- 
ber of cases was too small for the project to 
establish its results definitively. Other social 
scientists will certainly want to make addi- 
tional tests of the author’s hypotheses. Con- 
sidered as an action program, the workshop 
was so successful that other practitioners will 
certainly want to try out its methods. Both 
of these groups will need much more infor- 
mation on training procedures than Lippitt 
provides. 

The assessment of workshop effects was 
made primarily from interviews with trainees 
and associates of trainees several weeks before 
the workshop began and again seven months 


after it was over. Data on 32 trainees were 


gathered in this way, with an average of three 
informants for each trainee—-the trainee him- 
self, plus two associates who had not attended 


the workshop. There was reasonably close 
agreement on most points between the train- 
ees and their associates. 

The most striking change following the 
workshop was the increased level of activity 
of the trainees. Two thirds of the trainees 
reported that they were spending more time 
on intergroup relations activities than before 
the workshop, and three fourths of the train- 
ees were reported by their associates to be 
spending more time. Every trainee mentioned 
some specific new activity in this field which 
he or she had undertaken since the workshop. 
There were many changes in the working 
methods of these community leaders as well 
as in their level of activity. Seventy-one per 
cent of the trainees reported using some new 
method learned at the workshop, and two 
thirds were reported by their associates to 
have become more adept in some specific 
human relations skill. 

In analyzing the differential effects of the 
workshop, Lippitt contrasts trainees who 
came in large community teams of six or 
seven members with trainees who came in 
groups of two or three, or were the only rep- 


resentatives of their communities. The aver- 
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age pre-workshop level of intergroup rela- 
tions activity was the same in both groups, 
but the individuals in large teams showed a 
much higher level of post-workshop activity. 
The higher activity level seemed to be due 
primarily to mutual reinforcement among 
team members after the close of the workshop. 

One of the neat points in Lippitt’s analysis 
is the use of an “influence potentia! score” 
based on the number and type of community 
organizations to which an individual belonged 
and his position in those organizations. 
There were very slight differences in amount 
of pre-workshop intergroup relations activity 
between trainees with low and high influence 
potential, but the more influential trainees 
were about twice as active in this field after 
the workshop as the less influential ones. 

A weakness in the measurement of work 
shop effects is the lack of a good single index 
of qualititative improvement in an individ- 
ual’s performance following the workshop ex- 
perience. The evidence that there was a gen- 
eral improvement in skill is quite convincing, 
but it is impossible to estimate the amount 
of this improvement or to compare different 
groups of trainees in this respect. 

Taken as a whole, Lippitt’s book is a mile 
stone in the scientific study of social change. 
Added to its careful account of a particular 
training project are a wealth of hypotheses 
and tentatively established generalizations 
about group dynamics and individual devel- 
opment. On no topic does the author provide 
final answers, but in everything he treats 
there is a large measure of verified fact and 
a new level of insight for both social scientist 
and social practitioner. 

Joun Harpinc 

Commission on Community Interrelations 

of the American Jewish Congress 


EssENTIALS OF PsycHotocicat Testinc. By 
Lee J. Cronbach, New York: Harper, 
1949. Pp. 475 + xiii. $4.50. 

This book can be described, briefly, by say- 
ing that it deserves its title, for here are to 
be found the real essentials of psychological 
testing. Written on the undergraduate level, 
presumably for the beginning testing course 
which serves both psychology and education 
students, this text contains remarkably little 
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that will have to be unlearned in more ad- 
vanced study. 

Dr. Cronbach's position is that the day has 
passed when a text on testing can handle all 
published tests. Rather, he gives as his goal, 
that this book prepare the student to evaluate 
for himself any test in which he becomes 
interested. Actually, it does more than this. 
There are few, if any, omissions of important 
tests; fewer omissions than in many texts 
of the compendium type. And, although 
he does acquire tools for making his own 
evaluations, the student is both told the 
names of additional instruments in each area, 
and given specific references to them. 

Discussions of particular tests are excellent, 
focusing upon the primary problem posed by 
each in contemporary thinking. The section 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue, for example, con- 
tains an exemplary discussion of the pitfalls 
of profile analysis in general. Descriptions of 
“self-report” tests of the questionnaire 
variety are preceded by a differentiation be- 
tween empirical validity and face validity. 
This becomes important in contrasting the 
Minnesota Multiphasic with the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventories, or the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank with the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record. These two sections, among 
several others, might be. read with profit by 
most practising psychologists of adequate 
training and experience. 

“Testing” is broadly defined, including 
many techniques not ordinarily thought of as 
tests. Among these, for example, are obser- 
vational methods, rating scales, and projective 
techniques used more often for treatment than 
for diagnosis. 

It is inconceivable that any attempt to bring 
between two covers everything from psycho- 
physiological measures of steadiness to spon- 
taneous paintings could meet with uniform 
Certainly, this reviewer 
is not equally able to evaluate all these aspects. 


success throughout. 


It is perhaps inevitable that each reader will 
be most pleased with, or most disappointed 
in, topics from among those with which he is 
most familiar. 

In trying to present impartially many dif- 
ferent points of view, violence is done to 


some. The section on the use of tests by the 


client-centered counselor presents the method 


of Bixler, as is made explicit for some but not 
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all of the presentation. That this method 
deviates quite widely from the way in which 
most client-centered counselors would handle 
the question of tests is never stated. Fol- 
lowing this section we find the statement that 
“When a case is referred for counseling, 
rather than coming in voluntarily, the coun- 
selor cannot apply client-centered methods 
fully.” (p. 363.) The literature, from the 
earliest references on this method to 
present, is replete with instances where ex- 
actly this has been accomplished. 

Covering so wide a range in less than five 
hundred pages necessitates condensing some 
sections until the question arises as to 
whether their inclusion serves any useful 
purpose. Such a question might be raised 
about the twenty pages devoted to the projec- 
tive techniques. Table 68, listing Rorschach 
scoring, is extremely confusing yet is already 
just short of unwieldy. 

Dr. Cronbach has obviously covered the 
appropriate literature with critical care, 
quoting only studies of merit. Among the 
exercises for the student are several good ex- 
amples of errors in the literature, such as 
#6 on p. 52 and #9 on p. 55. Also among 
the exercises for the student, however, are 
many which require the formulation of an 
hypothesis where such an hypothesis can be 
little short of a guess. A series of questions 
asks the student, after seeing from one to six 
items of a test, to “decide what mental activi- 
ties it calls for” (#17 p. 289), to “describe 
the abilities required” (# 22 p. 179) or to 
guess “which of the primary abilities seem to 
be represented” in the test in question (#18 
p. 207). Again, the student is asked to “pre- 
pare a set of seven statements reflecting ap- 
proximately equally spaced positions along 
the attitude continuum for ‘travelling by 
commercial airlines’ ” (p. 370 #4); to decide, 
after reading nine comments made by a boy 
about his drawings, “Which pictures seem to 
be most highly individual in content, unlike 
those of other seven-year-olds?” (p. 407 
#28a); and to answer of a “test of self 
control, requiring the pupil to work in the 
presence of attractive distractions. . Does 
this measure the same motivational factors as 
the story-completion test of persistence?” (p 
419 #7). Obviously, although one can ad- 
vance a working hypothesis in the first of 
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these items, none of them can be decided 


without experimentation, and, in the case of 


the last two, without experimental evidence, 
it is fruitless to do more than pose the ques- 
tions raised. The instructor might well add 
to many of the exercises the additional assign- 
ment of designing a critical experiment to 
test the arm-chair thinking the student is 
asked to do. 

These are, of course, not major criticisms. 
As it stands, Essentials of Psychological Test- 
ing seems to me to be the most adequate 
text on the subject. With suitable explana- 
tions, omissions, and additions, it would leave 
little to be desired. Dr. Cronbach’s own 
teaching experience is apparent throughout 
and has stood him in good stead. The book 
is not an easy one; the writing is succinct, 
and a high level of motivation and intelli- 
gence on the part of the reader is assumed. 
It should be a challenging text to both student 
and teacher, primarily because it should lead 
the able student to study more intensively 
many of the areas covereG. Because of the 
breadth of topics included, the instructor can 
hardly help but increase his own fund of 
information in guiding such study. 

Craret Wricht THOMPSON 


The Langley Porter Clinic 
and 
University of California Medical School 


PERSONALITY ProyecTIOoN: IN THE DrawiNnc 
or tHE Human Ficure. By Karen 
Machover. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1949. Pp. 181. 


This handsomely printed monograph which 
contains so many suggestions for clinical 
research attempts to systematize the clinical 
insights and experience of the author in the 
functional analysis of drawings of the human 
figure. It proceeds from the hypothesis that 
there is “an intimate tie-up between the 
figure drawn and the personality of the indi- 
vidual who is doing the drawing.” This 
hypothesis is based on prior assumptions 
that the body, or self, is the most intimate 
point of reference in the drawing of a per- 
son, and that the individual’s experience with 
his own organism leads to investment of 
various aspects of the body with values which 
are selectively reflected in the drawing. The 
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text attempts to organize and communicate 
the evidences of personal involvement to be 
found in drawings of the male and female 
body. The author divides her discussion into 
three parts: personality projection in the 
drawing of the human figure, which outlines 
theoretical and administrative aspects of her 
technique; principles of interpretation, con- 
sidered under two major headings, the 
content of drawirigs and the structural and 
formal aspects of drawings; and illustrative 
case studies. 

The least satisfactory part of the mono 
graph is the theoretical discussion with which 
it begins. While the author manifests a 
sincere theoretical interest, and indicates that 
research to answer theoretical questions is in 
progress, she seems in a hurry to proceed to 
the technical aspects of her method, and 
even in the section on theory introduces an 
illustration of interpretation which is nearly 
as lengthy as the discussion of theory. The 
basic theorem that drawing serves a func- 
tional purpose for the individual who is 
making the drawing is briefly noted. The 
author then dismisses previous literature in 
the subject with a few generalizations and 
two specific references and advances to the 
rewarding part of her monograph, the dis- 
cussion of her clinical method. 

It is in the second part of the volume, the 
discussion of principles of interpretation, that 
the author hits her stride. Following the 
customary interpretative methods of study 
of the content and of the formal aspects of 
drawings, she suggests on the basis of clini- 
cal experience with “thousands of drawings” 
the diagnostic meaning of such content fac- 
tors as the various areas of the body and the 
clothing, and of such formal factors as sym- 
metry, size and placement, and type of line. 
Each factor is considered separately and 
linked up with its functional meanings. The 
author wisely and conscientiously makes use 
of the verb “may” to indicate the tentative- 
ness of her conclusions, since she has not here 
quoted any statistical basis for her interpreta- 
tive cues. On several occasions she points 
out that her work is based upon patient 
comparison of drawing indicators and case 
history material over a period of fifteen years, 
It is to be hoped that the details of such 
study may be presented at a future time in 
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such a manner that independent evaluation 
of her conclusions may be accomplished. 

The seven case illustrations, introduced for 
didactic purposes, consist of brief clinical his- 
tories, reproductions of the drawings given 
by the subjects, and detailed interpretations. 

Until validation studies are published it 
cannot be expected that this simple clinical 
tool will reach its full usefulness. As a guide 
for clinical experimentation with a promising 
and expedient diagnostic method this mono- 
graph amply justifies its publication. 

Joun E. Beri 
Clark University 


INTERACTION Process ANaALYsis. By Robert F. 
Bales. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wes- 
ley Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 200. $6.00. 


Is there validity in the notion that the study 
of the interaction among the members of 
small groups will help one to develop a more 
adequate body of theory relevant to full-scale 
social systems? Some social scientists, Freed 
Bales among them, think so, He has written 
Interaction Process Analysis as a stimulating 
progress report on the work he has been doing 
to date on this broad problem. A _ parallel 
motive is that of increasing our knowledge 
concerning the functioning of small groups. 

The central purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide a working manual for those interested 
in studying the interaction among small 
group members. The author hopes to en- 
courage others to use the group observation 
categories he has developed so that comparable 
data may be accumulated on a wide variety 
of groups. The observation instrument is 
described as: “a standard, general-purpose, set 
of categories for observation and analysis, 
rather than a series of special lists of cate- 
gories, each particularly fitted for a particu- 
lar kind of a group or a particular hypothe- 
sis.” The categories may be used, as is, or 
as a general purpose supplement to other in- 
struments or research procedures which may 
be needed to test a particular hypothesis. 

The categories are operational definitions 
of the main variables which may be involved 
in testing hypotheses about the behavior of 
The author believes that there is an 

these 
simul- 


groups. 
advantage in the measurement of 
variables since they are occurring 
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taneously and are all parts of the same theo- 
retical system. Thus they are likely to be 
more useful than the type of variables which 
are all too often the only ones available to 
social scientists such as divorce-rates, crime- 
rates, or illness statistics. 

Analyzing the interaction process of a 
group means that one is attempting to study 
the behavior of each individual member with 
regard to the bearing that behavior has on 
the task the group is trying to do, and cer- 
tain problems of social and emotional rela- 
tionships which arise out of the member’s 
contacts with each other. For example, in 
observing member behavior related to the 
task the group is working on, the observer is 
asked to watch the frequency with which any 
member does the following: 

1. Gives a suggestion; 2. Gives an opinion; 
3. Gives orientation; 4. Asks for orientation; 
5. Asks for an opinion; 6. Asks for a 
suggestion. 

And, in observing behavior relevant to group 
problems in the emotional or social relation- 
ships amon the members, the observer may 
look for behavior in the following categories: 

1. Shows solidarity; 2. Shows tension re- 
lease; 3. Agrees; 4. Disagrees; 5. Shows ten- 
sion; 6. Shows antagonism. 


The interaction process of a group is the 
alternating emphasis which they place upon 
their task on the one hand, and resolving the 


social or emotional problems among the 
members, on the other. When a group de- 
votes attention to the job it is trying to do, 
strains are created in social or emotional rela- 
tions among the members and thus attention 
must be turned to resolving these latter prob- 
lems. In so doing, however, the task is 
ignored and thus there will eventually be a 
return to the task, which again will build 
tensions in the social relations of the group. 
Interaction process analysis, then, is the study 
of the behavior of the members as the group 
swings from resolving their task tensions to 
meeting their social strains and back again 
to their task, and so on. 

Another interaction theory behind the au- 
thor’s observation system uses the same set 
of categories for studying the problem solv- 
ing of a group as a series of social processes. 
The problem-solving sequence is visualized as 
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a system of interaction distributed in time, 
and between members. Each group is as- 
sumed to have a general tendency to move 
from their first state in which the problem 
is recognized to an end position in which the 
problem is solved. In so doing, they eventu- 
ally move through the following six states or 
sub-problems, the presence of which is identi- 
fied by the behaviors named after each: 


.Problems of communication—identified 
by behavior in which the member gives 
orientation or asks for orientation. 

. Problems of evaluation—identified by be- 
havior in which the member gives an 
opinion or asks for an opinion. 

.Problems of control—identified by be- 
havior in which the member gives sug- 
gestions or asks for suggestions. 

. Problems of decision—identified by be- 
havior in which the member agrees or 
disagrees. 

. Problems of tension reduction—identified 
by behavior in which the member shows 
tension release or shows tension. 

. Problems of reintegration—identified by 
behavior in which the member shows 
solidarity or shows antagonism. 


In order for a group adequately to solve a 
problem, then, it is assumed that they must 
somehow resolve each of these sub-problems, 
preferably in the above order, since the solu- 
tion of each depends upon the handling of 
those listed prior to it. 

The twelve categories listed above com- 
pletes the author’s present observation sys- 
tem. Elaborate definitions of the categories 
and examples of marginal cases are presented 
in the book. Also, a number of examples 
are presented showing the nature of the data 
from a variety of small groups. 

The major portion of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of the theory behind the 
standard categories and a description of how 
they were developed and how they have 
been used. There is chapter on the training 
of observers and another on problems of com- 
puting reliability and validity. The con- 
cluding chapter suggests ways in which the 
data may be aualyzed. The format is good 
and the writing style is interesting and clear. 

There is no doubt that this volume is 
creating a great deal of interest. It is a 


stimulating and provocative aid for some 
types of research on groups which many are 
sure to find helpful. One wonders if its 
appearance will encourage descriptive research 
similar to that which blossomed not many 
years ago with the first appearance of psycho- 
logical tests. If so, to what end? This re- 
viewer knows of several group practitioners 
who have tried to use the observation 
schedule with their groups and then won- 
dered what to do with their data. Similarly, 
what will be done with an accumulation of 
group-descriptions made in terms of standard- 
categories? 

Apparently the author is ambivalent con- 
cerning the range of applicability of this ob- 
servation scheme. At one point he states that 
his aspiration is to develop a standard set of 
general-purpose categories which should be 
able to encompass every act by anyone in a 
group. In another place he asserts that the 
categories might best be used as a supplement 
to other research methods or observation cate- 
gories. Only experience will show whether 
or not this short set of observation categories, 
built in terms of a very definite theoretical 
system, will be a useful supplement for studies 
employing quite a different theoretical frame- 
work. This reviewer is skeptical about its 
ready integration into many studies, especially 
experimental research. Skeptical, because the 
standard nature of the categories will almost 
certainly be changed under the influence of 
different experimental situations. The sig- 
nificance and interpretation of “asking for 
opinions” or “showing tension release,” for 
example, might be quite different when vary 
ing leadership styles as compared to, say, 
varying group homogeneity of membership. 

The author states that he hopes this ap- 
proach will make it possible for him to de- 
velop more adequate theories about full-scale 
social systems. His theoretical framework 
which proposes that each act of a group 
member is part of an interaction system gives 
promise that small group behavior may be 
found to be isomorphic to the behavior of 
larger social systems. We hope that later 
revisions, which are promised from time to 
time, will report progress on this problem. 
At present the book is mainly concerned with 
the behavior of members. There is relatively 
little on group phenomena, and almost none 
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on the influence of the institutions of which 
the group is a part, or the society into which 
the institution fits. Certainly much of the 
behavior of the group or the members can 
best be understood by some measurement of 
these influences external to the group. 

We will wait with interest for reports on 
improvements in this methodology—and with 
even greater impatience for the findings of 
research studies using these procedures. In 
the meantime, students of person-person inter- 
action whether they be clinical psychologists, 
social psychologists, sociologists, or anthro- 
pologists, will find this a most worthwhile and 
informative discussion of an_ intriguing 
methodology. 

ALVIN ZANDER 

University of Michi,an 


PersoNALITY DrevELOPMENT AND ASSESSMENT. 
By Charles M. Harsh and H. G. Schrickel. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1950. Pp. vii + 
515. 

Books carrying the word ‘personality’ in the 

Je might be distributed along two inter- 

The first axis represents the 

continuum of origihality. At one pole stand 

books which further knowledge and advance 
new theories; Murray’s ‘Explorations in Per- 


at 


secting axes. 


sonality’ and Eysenck’s ‘Dimensions of Per- 
At the other pole are 
texts which attempt to survey the field for the 


sonality’ belong here. 


benefit of undergraduates; their function is 


didactic rather than creative. Stagner’s 


Personality’ and Symonds’ 
‘Dynamic Psychology’ illustrate this emphasis. 


‘Psychology ot 


The second axis represents the degree of 
stress on personal adjustment. At one pole 
are books which propose to help the student 
solve his own problems; Dunlap’s ‘Personal 
Adjustment’ and McKinney’s ‘Psychology of 
Personal Adjustment’ belong here. At the 
books non- 
evaluative account of underlying dynamics 
and 


other pole are which give a 


their overt manifestations. Murphy's 
‘Personality’ falls here. 

Harsh and Schrickel’s ‘Personality Develop- 
ment and Assessment’ may be localized in 
this field as a straightforward undergraduate 
text. It describes various aspects of person- 
ality development from an eclectic point of 
view, without assuming the mental hygiene 


approach. No original material is introduced. 
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Existing theories of personality are briefly 
surveyed. The standard experimental ma- 
terial is presented throughout as illustrative 
evidence. There is a brief section on per- 
sonality assessment. The first two thirds of 
the book describe ‘things that happen’. The 
authors say that, “Our first aim in this book 
is to introduce the reader to the field in a 
way that will minimize theoretical biases or 
blind spots. ... To assure familiarity with 
the varied manifestations of personality at 
all ages we first trace the typical stages of 
personality development in our society from 
infancy to old age.” 

The compendium of possibilities is divided 
Within each 
age-level the different psychological aspects 
are treated one after another. The material 
is presented with a minimum of systematiza 
tion. 


into sections chronologically. 


Usually the introductory sentence of a 
subsection or paragraph states as a fact the 
existence of a certain trend. The bulk of the 
paragraph is then devoted to examples and 
to a statement of limiting conditions which 
qualify or negate the trend. For example, 
(p. 130) “Values which parents or society 
consider more important are often passed on 
by encouragement or ridicule. In one clique, 
prestige depends upon strength and daring; 
in another, upon knowledge and verbal skill. 

Where there are discrepancies between 
a child’s predispositions and the standards of 
his family, the outcome depends on a result- 
ant of such as the child's 
activity level, the strength of affectionate ties 
to his parents .. .” (etc.) Probably for sheer 
bulk of description, this text surpasses all 
others in its field. 
occupies 275 pages. 


several factors 


The thorough account 
Often it makes fasci- 
nating reading; examples are brought in 
from other cultures, specific experimental 
findings are summarized, and the instances 
drawn from daily life ring true. 
Unfortunately, in this sort of presentation, 
fundamental dynamics tend to be split up into 
serial sections, and their longitudinal effects 
are lost. It would be relatively impossible, 
for instance, to trace the growth of the 
superego, or the forming of the adult identi 
fication pattern, without hunting all through 
five or six chapters to find the influence of a 
particular factor that several 
stages. Yet as the pages pass by, one is aware 
of hidden recurrences which are never made 


cuts across 
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explicit. For example, the child’s continuing 
need to explore his world, with the resulting 
expansion of his cognitive horizon is never 
discussed as a basic trend, but on page 58 
exploration is shown to lead to new interests, 
on page gt it leads to widened ideas about 
the world, on page 134 it acts as a widening 
influence, and so forth. After many repeti- 
tions of each trend in terms of its concrete 
manifestation at each stage, gradually one gets 
the discouraged impression that each stage is 
like the last, without being aware of the 
source of the similarity. It might be argued 
that students learn by repetition; this is true 
only if they recognize what is being repeated. 
The very wealth of examples tends to ‘feather 
bed’ the point of the discussion and further 
fragment its continuity. 

In science, parsimony is often gained 
through subsumption. Perhaps it would have 
been better if the authors could have dis- 
sected out certain of the recurrent phenomena 
and used them as bones upon which to range 
the flesh of their examples, a few from each 
stage, presented so as to show continuity 
throughout the stages. Perhaps one or two 
case studies might have helped. Most of the 
discussion in the book shows a sensitive aware- 
ness of how the thing must have looked to the 
central character. However, interactions be- 
tween people with different points of view 
are seldom discussed, and the picture often 
seems unidimensional. 

Throughout the book there is no systematic 
presentation of the role of unconscious 
motivation. Without jeopardizing their 
eclecticism the authors might have ventured 
some explanation and exemplification of the 
continuity between conscious and unconscious 
strivings, since they clearly postulate such 
continuity at (CE p. go). 
Dreams, imaginary playmates, 
etc. are not treated as phenomena in their 


various points 


daydreams, 
own right. In contrast there is a rather good 
Although much work 
has been done with aesthetic preference in 
relation to personality, this is not mentioned. 
Other readers will probably notice different 
lacks; one book cannot cover all aspects of 
the field, and probably no current under 
graduate text gives better coverage. 

The final third of the book summarizes 
leading theories of personality, and gives sev- 
eral chapters to the methodology used by 


section on hobbies. 
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these theories in particular and by the various 
branches of applied psychology in general. 
The presentation of each theory is rather 
truncated, considering that there has been no 
theoretical discussion up to this point. All- 
port’s contribution is given two pages and 
Field Theory three. The terms ‘vector’, 
‘valence’, ‘barrier’ and ‘locomotion’ are used 
as italicized words within the presentation of 
an example without being defined apart from 
the example. Classic Freudian theory, 
(called Freudism) is given four pages; sev- 
eral of the NeoFreudian variants are discussed 
also. Conditioning theory was presented 
briefly during the section on development and 
is not re-presented here. Within the chap- 
ters on methodology the doctrine of traits 
is set forth, but without any implication that 
it is a theory in itself. Roles and compulsions 
are specifically cited as examples of traits, 
though the whole concept of trait is usually 
rejected by both Lewinians and Freudians. 
The one appendix is devoted to further con- 
sideration of trait theory. The writings of 
Angyal and Goldstein are not mentioned at 
all. 

The section on assessment is organized in 
part around techniques and in part around 
problems that call for measurement. There 
is no comparative discussion of questionnaires 
as opposed to projective techniques, or the 
relation between projectives and miniature 
situations such as the OSS used during the 
war. The different techniques are described 
with more range than thoroughness. For 
example, in speaking of Rorschach determi- 
nants the authors state “Freely distorted per- 
ception of form (F-) denotes an unrealistic 
outlook or a tendency to fantasy which, in the 
extreme, is characteristic of schizophrenics” 
(p. 428). No mention is made of poor form 
among children and patients with organic 
lesions. There is a final chapter on unity in 
personality which is half technique and half 
discussion of sources of maladjustment. 

In summary, this book must be evaluated 
primarily as a text for undergraduates. On 
the positive side of the ledger, it contains 
a rather complete compendium of ‘things 
that happen’ at each stage of personality 
development. The style captivates the reader. 
The experimental material is unobtrusively 
worked into the body of the text. Cross 


cultural comparisons are stressed. 
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On the negative side of the iedger, the 
presentation is molecular and disorganized. 
The student may lose his way among the 
specific phenomena and fail to grasp the 
essential continuity of dynamics. The account 
of the various theories and technical methods 
is too superficial; it bewilders the student 
sudden influx of high-level ideas 
inadequately explained. 

To what extent can these defects be over- 
come in the classroom? How ‘teachable’ is 
this Instructors who are accustomed 
to letting the book furnish the structure while 
they use classroom time for discussion of 


with a 


text? 


experimental evidence, will be forced to re- 


verse their approach. However, there seems 


to be no inherent reason why the theoretical 
part of the book cannot be presented first, 
provided the instructor spends time explicat- 


ing it. Unfortunately this would give the 
student not one, but, many systems around 
which to integrate the descriptive material. 
At the discretion of the instructor one theory 
might be singled out as ‘the’ orientation for 
the course; nothing in the body of the book 
would Ultimately, 
however, if this text is used there seems to 
be no way to avoid an age-stage point of 
If dynamics were given longitudinally 


seriously contradict it. 


view. 
the students would be forced to hunt down 
their assignments page by half page. Unavoid- 
ably also there will be tremendous overlap 
with courses in child psychology. Neverthe- 
less if the individual instructor can create an 
age-stage theoretical model, perhaps of the 
Neo-Freudian variety, to use as a classroom 
framework, the voluminous examples of this 
text are a real asset. He might find it quite 
satisfyingly ‘teachable’. 
Marcaret M. Riccs 
University of Kansas 


Varieties OF Detinquent Youtu. By Wil- 
liam H. Sheldon, with the collaboration 
of Emil M. Hartl and Eugene McDer- 

New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. 

xvul+ 899. 


mott. 


T 


Sheldon has by now made quite a splash 
in the world, and has attracted the notice not 
only of many serious scientists but of numer- 
ous popularizers, who are busy teaching the 
and 


public about mesomorphy viscerotonia 
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and other learned-sounding words. For this 
reason, a new book by him demands more 
thorough consideration than its significance 
for science would require. Sheldon’s unique 
brand of constitutional psychology is a social 
phenomenon, and with all of the zeal of a 
prophet he is confessedly preaching as hard 
as he can to make it a religion. Being con- 
vinced that in the technique of somatotypy 
he has a key not only to the problems of 
delinquency, psychiatry and psychology gen- 
erally, but indeed to the gravest issues with 
which the world is wrestling, he feels duty 
bound to do what he can to save mankind’s 
collective neck. Hence the present four-pound 
tract. 

Starting with a brief review of the contents 
of the first two volumes of the Human Con- 
stitution Series and a description of the 
setting where he did the empirical work that 
is reported, Sheldon devotes a chapter to 
straightening out psychiatric nosology, pre- 
sents in slightly more than 600 pages the 
brief biographies of 200 more or less delin- 
quent youths, brings in some other data on 
somatotypes in relation to physical disease, 
and then expands to consider the delinquency 
of society, its causes and its cure. There are 
so many issues raised that demand discussion, 
so much that is interesting to report, and so 
many outrageous passages that demand to be 
quoted, that it is tempting to write another 
book rather than a review. 

The book is the outcome of 10 years of 
work, many of them spent living in the 
Hayden Goodwill Inn with the delinquents 
sent there by other Boston social agencies for 
study, temporary lodging, and in some cases 
treatment. About 400 were seen; Sheldon 
says that he chose the sample of 200 who are 
reported mainly on the basis of having maxi- 
mal data about them. Some were eliminated 
because of specific and gross physical handi- 
caps, others because their histories presented 
nothing “either particularly delinquent or 
particularly arrestive of attention.” This 
sample cannot be considered representative 
of anything, therefore, and one should be 
cautious on this ground in accepting the 
author’s incautious generalizations from it. 

Before coping with the problems of de 
scribing and classifying delinquency, Sheldon 
says, he found it necessary to do something 
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about the “Babel in psychiatry.” [Early in 
the study it became plain to him that crimi- 
nology and psychiatry were one field. Most 
of the boys had had one or more psychiatric 
consultations, from which they came with 
numerous diagnoses embracing most of the 
Kraepelinian nosology of neurosis and psy- 
chosis. (It is curious that the concept of 
character disorder is never mentioned, in a 
study of delinquents.) Somatotype studies 
in state hospitals had also impressed Sheldon 
with the “non-operational” nature of psy- 
chiatric diagnosis, still stuck in a typological 
approach of identifying delimited diseases. 
What is needed, he argues (persuasively, I 
think), is a more objective and reliable means 
of dealing with the problem of psychiatric 
classification. Tq attain it, he applies his 
familiar approach of “discovering” three basic 
components, just as he did with physique and 
then temperament. With the collaboration 
of Phyllis Wittman, he identified these as 
affective exaggeration, paranoid hostility, and 
hebephrenic jettisoning (or schizoid regres- 
sion). In a study of 155 patients at Elgin 
State Hospital (the only work in the hook 
with satisfactory controls), it was demon- 
strated that Dr. Wittman and a psychiatrist 
working independently with hospital case 
records, and Dr. Sheldon only with his 
incidental observations while taking somato- 
type pictures, could rate each variable on a 
seven-point scale with quite satisfactory re- 
liability (from .7 to .9). 

Further, sizeable correlations between the 
psychiatric components and those of physique 
were found, and patients in whom the dif- 
ferent psychiatric components were dominant 
had quite different distributions of somato- 
types: the mostly “bur- 
geoned” (that is a Sheldonism for well filled 
out, fleshy) mesomorphic endomorphs; the 
paranoids tended to be ectomorphic meso- 
morphs, lean but hard and solid; while the 
hebephrenics were largely ectomorphs of vari- 
ous kinds. These findings are consistent with 
those of Moore and Hsii (whose important 
factor-analytic study is not mentioned in this 
book), but do not quite fit with the author’s 
He had conceived affective ex- 


Dionysians were 


hypotheses. 


aggeration as cerebropenia (a neologism to 
indicate a pathological lack of the controlling, 
inhibitory component of temperament, cere- 
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brotonia), paranoid hostility as visceropenia— 
lack of affective warmth, and heboid jettison- 
ing as somatopenia, or lack of aggressive 
assertive drive. Since he had found correla- 
tions about .8 between the morphological and 
temperamental components in a previous 
study, in which inadequate precautions were 
taken to prevent contamination, Sheldon now 
takes it as axiomatic that structure and func- 
tion are a continuum, and so cerebrotonia is 
ectomorphy; it is “the same component at 
the morphological level,” and likewise for 
the other two. It should follow therefore 
that the extreme of a psychiatric component 
falls at the midpoint between two morpho- 
logical components. This seems actually to 
work out pretty well for the first two com- 
ponents, but the heboid, third psychiatric com- 
ponent, centers directly on ectomorphy in- 
stead of the theoretical point midway between 
it and endomorphy. Sheldon tries to argue 
his way out of this result by a remarkable 
bit of diagram-juggling and spurious statisti- 
cal reasoning, which cannot be presented 
Its crux, however, lies in the astonish- 
ingly naive argument that the first two 
morphological components are more closely 
related than either is to the third, because 
of the following correlations: I-II —.29, I-III 
—.44, II-III —.61! 

Despite the fact that many phenomena of 
psychosis are poorly embraced in the new 
three-component theory (depression has to be 
called a state of over-relaxation and unin- 
hibited emotional display, for example), it is 
presented as adequate to describe all neurotic, 
normal, and even superior adaptive patterns. 
An obsessive-compulsive neurosis would then 
be undistinguishable from a mild case of 
paranoia, hysteria from hypomania, and 
neurasthenia would be the same as a moderate 
degree of hebephrenia. Vulnerable as the 
existing ncsologies are to attack, they are not 
likely to be displaced by a device that blurs 
important distinctions in this way. 

Having thus solved the problems of psy- 
chiatric taxonomy to his satisfaction, Sheldon 


here. 


then turns to his main group: the 200 selected 
delinquents. It is indeed a fascinating body 
of case data that he has to present, and for 
each boy the author manages to present a 
good many facts, the somatotype picture and 
a vivid impression in brief 


very compass. 
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The excellence of the follow-up on so large 
a group of irresponsibles, carrying 115 of the 
youths through a military career and all of 
them for several years, is particularly com- 
mendable, and lends much interest to the 
cases. 

In a chapter of statistical review, Sheldon 
underlines the fact that as a group the boys 
had heavy, chunky, muscular physiques, with 
an average somatotype of 3.5-4.6-2.7. The 
distribution of somatotypes is strikingly dif- 
ferent from those which he presents for 
general populations of college students, army 
aviators and hospitalized psychotics; it is 
much concentrated in what he 
the Northwest of the somatotype chart. But 
it is nowhere shown that comparable non- 
delinquent boys of similar antecedents and 
surroundings might not show the same con- 
centration. Sheldon suggests that any group 
of successful generals, authors or business men 
probably would be similarly distributed: in 
our predatory society the “burgeoned North- 
westerner” is likely to be the one who has 
the energy and lack of inhibition to take 
But the main 
point of the chapter is that from all evidence 
available, the parents of the 200 were as 
pyknic and apparently about as delinquent 
as their children or more so. To Sheldon 
this can mean only that physique and delin- 
quency are inherited. Therefore, the boys 
were essentially innocent; they simply should 
not have been It is society that is 
delinquent for encouraging inferior stocks to 
breed faster than the better ones, and the 
medical profession, whose delinquency is 
“keeping people alive indiscriminately.” 


more calls 


what he wants successfully. 


born. 


Persons of the “burgeoned estate” are espe- 
cially interesting to Sheldon, because he has 
met them so often in studies of certain kinds 
cancer, but also 
and to extent 
Some very striking charts 
of somatotype distributions are presented, the 
data having been gathered at the Presby- 
terian Hospital free clinic in New York City. 
The patients there are mostly recently immi 


of disease: most notably 


gall bladder disease some 


duodenal ulcer. 


grated Italians and Jews; suspecting that the 
findings might simply reflect the nature of 


the population, Sheldon undertook a kind of 


control study: somatotyping by inspection a 


random sample of 2000 Coney Island bathers. 
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The distribution was rather heavily weighted 
towards the Northwest—many people low in 
ectomorphy. This led to the rather surpris- 
ing conclusion that since the delinquents and 
their mothers, and the clinic patients were 
all of this over-upholstered type, the type 
itself was “biologically delinquent,” and by 
quite clear implication has no‘ right to exist, 
much less to reproduce. 

The dramatic contrast between the bur- 
geoned group, of whom the cancer patients 
are the most extreme examples, and the 
asthenic and ectomorphic concentration in 
mental hospitals led Sheldon to the following 
interesting speculation. Perhaps the ideal of 
health and general biological quality is dal- 
anced development: of the body as a whole, 
and of individual cells. Organisms may devi- 
ate froin this ideal either by being over- 
developed (burgeoned) or underdeveloped 
(asthenic—a term used in its literal sense 
of weak and hypoplastic for the somatotype, 
not at all identical with ectomorphic). Too 
much exuberarmce and lack of control is 
expressed on the cellular level by cancer, on 
the behavioral level by Dionysian delin- 
quency; too little vitality, biological im- 
poverishment appears as chronic vague 
somatic complaints, neurasthenia and hebe- 
phrenia. Sheldon makes the flat statement 
that “In hebephrenic and catatonic schizo- 
phrenia [asthenia] is always seen,” but says 
not a word about the very strong likelihood 
that 2 condition of being weak and under- 
developed for one’s somatotype is a function 
of nutrition, not of heredity. It is of course 
also an unproved assumption that gross bodily 
asthenia is accompanied by underdevelopment 
of the cells themselves, but one worth 
investigating. 

Contemplating the state of a world that 
is overrun by such great numbers of unde- 
sirably burgeoned and asthenic people, Shel- 
don is inspired to remark, “When a species 
on this pellet gets out of hand and becomes 
vermin, the first thing you have to do is 
drastically to reduce its numbers. That done, 
you can go to work on the improvement of 
individual specimens, and on improving the 
environment.” In this calmly callous manner 
he proposes genocide as a cure for delin- 
quency—and he means it. His contempt for 
the greater part of the population is about 
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as clear as it could be made. At present, 
“under conditions both soft and unregulated, 
our best stock tends to be outbred by stock 
that is inferior to it in every respect. And I 
mean inferior in every respect.” (His italics.) 
Of course, not a shred of evidence is adduced 
to back up this dogmatic claim; for the con- 
vinced eugenicist and hereditarian, the situa- 
tion is too obvious to require documentation— 
and also an attempt to prove the case would 
run into the embarrassing fact that it is not 
provable. 

From his diagnosis, that delinquency is 
overwhelmingly hereditary in nature, Shel- 
don’s solution follows naturally enough: we 
must attack the eugenic problem and prevent 
inferior stock from reproducing itself. To do 
this on less than a world-wide scale would be 
suicidal for the nation that began it, so the 
first step is for the English-speaking peoples 
(who thus are presumably “our best stock”) 
to conquer the world. The ruinous wars that 
will be necessary to do so will help a great 
deal to eliminate much of the world’s exces 
sive overpopulation. Then the resulting world 
government must be powerful enough to call 
a moratorium on reproduction and enforce it 
—an incredible proposal implying the most 
totalitarian kind of police state—while we can 
begin the job of deciding who is to breed and 


how it is to be done. At this point, Sheldon 


gets rather vague and suddenly conservative: 
generations of careful record-keeping, con- 
trolled studies following hundreds of thou- 


sands of persons throughout their lives and 
those of their descendants, will be necessary. 
Anyway, it is clear, he thinks, that that great 
breeder of delinquency, the family, must go. 
“As the paranoid obsession with monogamy 
lifts, vast resources of human energy and 
affect may be released.” 

Two other points round out the author’s 
program for setting the world aright. Pro- 
hibiting the inheritance of wealth will get 
people’s minds away from the distraction 
of excessive predation, or money-grubbing. 
The energies of many of our best people can 
then be put to more constructive tasks. And 
finally, theological and deistic religion must 
be abolished and replaced by a scientific bio 
logical humanics (never explicitly defined, 
though apparently an extension of Sheldonian 


constitutionalism). The religious impulse is 
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the finest thing in life, we are told, but it is 
being perverted by two vicious theologies: 
Christianity and Freudianity. The former 
is essentially hebephrenic, with its mysticism 
and its endorsement of meekness and sub- 
mission; the latter is Dionysian. Since he has 
the naive conception that the goal of psycho- 
analysis is to establish the reign of the 
pleasure principle, to abolish inhibitions, he 
states that “Freudianity has been a religion 
of delinquency.” Social workers misguided 
by psychoanalytic mysticism have tried to 
extirpate all vestiges of impulse-control in 
the delinquents, he claims, on the assump- 
tion that they were simply “repressed,” and 
thus have made them only more Dionysian. 
The book is filled, in fact, with vicious and 
ignorant sniping at psychoanalysis, at the 
same time as its author describes Freud as 
“a wise old man for whom I had a certain 
affection” and claims to hold him and his 
work “in high regard.” But Sheldon is an 
inveterate hero-worshipper; “we are always 
in trouble . . . heroes always have to get us 
out.” The great man himself is beyond 
attack; therefore, it is his priestly followers 
who are the rascals, “for they have com- 
mercialized and prostituted Freud’s teaching 
as possibly no religious preachment was ever 
prostituted before.” It is not surprising, then, 
to find that Adolf Hitler was a paranoid 
delinquent, but “to many discriminating 
minds, and to some who lived blameless and 
dedicated lives, this man was a hero of high 
magnitude.” 

Sheldon’s use of the term religion is as 
good a place as any to begin an evaluation, 
first of his concepts. After using it freely 
throughout the book in a way that sounds 
facetiously inappropriate, he finally defines it 
in his last chapter as “concern for the com- 
paratively remote implications of present be- 
havior” (p. 840). Now when anyone decides 
to take an ordinary word with definite mean- 
ing and connotations, define it in such an 
idiosyncratic and unusual way, and use it on 
virtually every other page of his book he 
owes it to his readers to explain himself and 
to warn them against misunderstanding at 
the beginning. But that would’ destroy the 
shock effect of his arbitrariness, for which 
Sheldon so obviously strives. He says, for 
example, “By the unconscious, I think psycho- 
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analysts 
ing the 


shock- 


psycho- 


body, however 
thought may be to 
analysts.” This is another example of his 
playing fast and loose with concepts. For 
Sheldon, the body is basic; for analysts, the 
unconscious is basic; psychoanalysts also refer 


mean the 


to the language of the unconscious as “body 
language”; therefore, the body zs the uncon 
scious, and constitutional analysis and psycho- 
analysis are after the same thing. The latter 
simply goes at it hind end to, instead of 
beginning by bringing “the objective uncon- 
at once into the broad light of 
The book is rife 


scious 
day” by photographing it. 
with many other examples of methodological 
empiricism. 

Another remarkable concept demands dis 
cussion: the used by 
Sheldon, it is variously defined as “thorough- 
“beauty of 


“t component.” As 
bredness,” “esthetic pleasingness,” 
proportion” and “the physical quality of the 
3ut very shortly thereafter it is 
used boldly in a much more inclusive fashion, 
as “the quality of human stock,” something 


animal.” 


that “cannot long be ignored by any human 
In a revealing 


group that desires to survive.’ 
footnote discussing the question cf whether 
or not this is a democratic concept (p. 8ro), 
Sheldon remarks: “The ¢ component is really 
another word for biological quality. . . . If 
in human life we have somehow in the name 
of democracy lost that reverence for quality, 
then we will probably throw life itself into 
the democratic wastebasket.” This is psycho- 
somatic monism with a vengeance, W hen you 
can ride on the subway and tell the functional 
efficiency, total worth and the very right to 
existence of everyone you encounter by look- 
ing at him and deciding whether what you 
see is pleasing or not. And if you see with 
Sheldon’s eyes, your mean judgment on this 
seven-point scale of the #component will be 
1.8! I don’t mean to call attention here pri- 
marily to the social implications of this point 
of view, but to the with 
which concepts are defined and extended. 
Almost all of the work reported in the 


casual looseness 


book is severely vulnerable on methodological 


grounds, Consider first the matter of con- 


trols. Without comparable data on a sizeable 
group of controls, it is exceedingly difficult 
the data on this 


decidedly not-random sample of delinquents. 


to make any sense out of 
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A matched group with similar ethnic and 


socio-economic origins, subjected all their 
lives to the same physical conditions, oppor- 
tunities and demands for exercise, and par- 
ticularly the same diet, might very well have 
been equally “Northwestern” and might have 
had equally “burgeoned” parents, without 
ever having been brought to court or to the 
Goodwill Inn. 

The matter of nutritional status deserves 
special mention, since it seems very likely 
that the crucial “estates” of being burgeoned 
and asthenic may simply mean overnourished 
and undernourished. Indeed Sheldon himself 
suggests such an idea in protesting against 
current pediatric advice in the “stuffing of 
babies” as “ ‘forced draft’ burgeoning of 
human flesh.” But he made no reported 
attempt to investigate or control either cur- 
rent or past dietary and nutritional status. 
He does discuss the problem of the effect 
of nutrition and exercise on the somatotype, 
but in the following manner. 

First, he makes no reference whatever to 
the dramatic and highly significant findings 
of Lasker in the Minnesota starvation experi- 
ment, in which a few weeks of “concentra- 
tion-camp” diet produced tremendous changes 
in the somatotype of every subject, nor to 
other studies suggesting the lasting effects of 
early diet on physique. (In fact, he cites 
no work in the constitutional field whatever, 
except that carried out by himself or his close 
associates.) Second, he approaches the sub 
ject with a disarming statement that a dis- 
turbance of nutrition or exercise, or some 
disease, may cause a person to be measured 
4-5-3 at one time, 3-5-4 at another. (The 
Minnesota cases changed far more than this.) 
So, the somatotype can change, even though 
he formerly said that it doesn’t; what he 
really meant, we now learn, is that the 
morphogenotype is unchanging. This new 
concept is defined as “the three-dimensional 
trajectory through time along which an or- 
ganism will travel under basal [healthful] 
conditions”; it “by definition is determined 
genetically.” The morphogenotype, then, is 
a kind of immutable Platonic idea of the 
somatotype; the latter, in fact, is “definable 
as the product of best effort to gauge the 
morphogenotype.” Finally, we learn that of 
course it is possible to err in somatotyping, 
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and that actually every case Sheldon has seen 
in which the somatotype seemed to change 
turned out to have been such an error; there 
was no change, he had simply failed to see 
clearly the first time what the somatotype 
really was! So most readers will be left with 
the impression that Sheldon is willing to 
admit that theoretically the somatotype could 
change, but that no such instance has ever 
been This is disingenuous sophistry, 
which in no way takes care of such questions 
the asthenic and ecto- 


seen. 


as whether or not 
morphic physique of a schizophrenic may be 
related to his having to be tube-fed, or to 
more remote and protracted conflicts about 
eating. 

Sheldon’s previous book, The Varieties of 
Temperament, has severely (and | 
think justifiably) criticized on methodological 
grounds; most notably, in a study seeking 
to find the correlation between variables of 
morphology and of temperament, there were 
no precautions to insure independent meas- 
His ratings of tempera- 


been 


ures of the two. 


mental variables, when intercorrelated, yielded 
a matrix that could not be completely factored 
by any technique, due to a degree of inter- 
relation so high as to be mathematically im- 
possible—obviously a result of halo error.* 


Sheldon pays no attention to such critique; 
he goes right ahead and makes the method 
of rating basic to the present work, with no 
precautions whatsoever to prevent contamina- 
tion of one rating by knowledge of another. 
No less than 21 ratings are made for each 
case, and for most of them the reader must 
simply take the author’s word. His word 

* Adcock, C. J. A factorial examination of 
Sheldon’s types. |. Personality, 1948, 16, 312-319. 
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is the final say even in somatotyping, for- 
merly presented as absolutely objective, since 
the somatotype could be obtained by entering 
a formidable set of tables with a large num- 
ber of measurements from a_ photograph. 
Now, however, we learn that these tables 
do not define a somatotype, and that they 
are usable only under very restricted condi- 
tions. And there never was any attempt to 
objectify ratings of ¢ and gynandromorphy. 

Of course, it would have been difficult, if 
not impossible, to have carried out the kind 
of controlled objective study here called for. 
But to quote Sheldon’s own words: “Incom- 
plete or inadequate data bearing on problems 
of this kind are worse in some respects than 
none at all. From hasty and abortive sur- 
veys, inaccurate information gets out into the 
main arteries of propaganda and confusion 
grows worse confounded.” How much better 
it would have been to have attempted to do 
less, and to have done it with some rigor! 
The results would have been less numerous, 
but at least they could have been trusted. As 
it is, the only scientific merit that the book 
has is as a very stimulating and suggestive 
source of hypotheses. This would be all 
right if it pretended to be no more. But 
with its pseudo-objectivity, its inherent in- 
terest, its good readability and to uncritical 
minds its plausibility, it is a dangerous book, 
likely to do a great deal of damage. In the 
long run Sheldon may discredit the study of 
constitution, and give a severe set-back to 
the balanced organismic psychology that is 
sorely needed. 

Rosert R. Hott 


The Menninger Foundation 
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